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Some Correspondence of Maharaja 
Duleep Singh 

BY 

S. Ganda Singh, M.A. 

On January 20, 1942, Her Highness Princess Bamba Sutherland, 
the eldest daughter of His Highness Maharaja Duleep Singh, the 
last sovereign of the Panjab, in response to my request for any 
historical documents that she might have in her possession, was 
pleased to let me have some correspondence of the Maharaja bear- 
ing on his relations with the British Government in India and Eng- 
land. It contained twenty-four letters, both issued and received. 
These, added to a number of letters that I had collected from other 
sources, throw a flood of fresh light on the history of his life after 
the annexation of the Panjab, and deal with the following topics : — 

(i) Disillusionment of Maharaja Duleep Singh “ that he had 
been cheated out of his kingdom, and out of the private estates 
which his father [Maharaja Ran jit Singh of the Pan jab] had 
possessed?’ 

(ii) Details of the ancestral private estates and property that 
he had inherited from his father, not as ruler of the kingdom of 
Lahore, but as a Sardar and head of the Sukkar-chakkia family. 

(iii) The Maharaja’s differences with the British Government 
in England and India on the interpretation of the terms of the Treaty 
of March 29, 1849, in respect of 

(a) -the confiscation of his private estates, jewels, and other 

property, of which there is no mention in the Treaty, and 
% 

^ (V$ the amount of pension payable to him. 
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(iv) Restrictions as to the place of his residence in India after:., 

he had decided to leave England for good and settle down perma- 
nently in this country. ’ 

(v) His arrest and detention at Aden without a warrant, and 
his public renunciation of Christianity in favour of the faith of his 
ancestors. 

Disillusionment of the Maharaja. The kingdom of Maharaja 
Duleep Singh, including the whole of the Pan jab to the north and 
west of the rivers Beas and Ghara, and the North West Frontier 
Province was annexed to the British dominions in India on March 29, 
1849, by Lord Dalhousie in consequence of the so-called Second 
Sikh War of 1848-49. The Maharaja was then only ten and a 
half years old, having been born on Bhadron 23, 1895 Bk., Septem- 
ber 6-7, 1838 A.D., and had been since December 16, 1846, a ward 
of the British Government whose salaried nominee and agent, the 
British Resident at Lahore, actually ruled the kingdom on behalf 
of the British Government. The treaty (of Bharowal) of Decem- 
ber 16, 1846, had placed full and final authority in all matters, civil 
and military, in the hands of the British Resident. 

Article 2 of the Treaty had stipulated that “ A British Officer 
with an efficient establishment of assistants shall be appointed by 
the Governor-General to remain at Lahore, which officer shall have 
full authority to direct and control all matters in every department 
of the State” Article 7 provided that “A British Force of such 
strength and numbers, and in such positions as the Governor- 
General may think fit, shall remain at Lahore for the protection 
of the Maharaja and preservation of the peace of the country,” 
with full liberty for the Governor-General, according to Article 8, 

“ to occupy with British soldiers any fort or military post in the 
Lahore territories, the occupation of which may be deemed neces- 
sary by the British Government, for the security of the capital or 
for maintaining the peace of the country ” “The Lahore State shall 
pay to the British Government,” said Article 9, “ twenty-two lakhs 
of new Nanuck Shaee rupees of full tail and weight per annum for 
the maintenance of this force, and to meet the expenses incurred 
by the British Government.” “ The provisions of this Engagement,” 
under Article 11, “ shall have effect during the minority of His 
Highness Maharaja Duleep Singh, and shall cease and terminate on 
His Highness attaining the full age of sixteen years, or on the 
4th September of the year 1854.” 

According to the above Treaty the entire responsibility for the 
governance of the kingdom of Pan jab during the minority of Maha- 
raja Duleep Singh and maintenance of peace and order therein, 
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against all disturbances and rebellions, either by individual officials 
and servants of the kingdom or by all of them collectively, lay with 
the British Government who were paid by the kingdom of the Maha- 
raja for “a British Force of such strength and numbers, and in 

such positions as the Governor-General may think fit for the 

preservation of the peace of the country.” And when the rebellion 
of Multan broke out, it was only a local insurrection of the Governor 
of Multan against the central Government at Lahore. The Lahore 
Darbar remained faithful to the terms of the Treaty and was 
devotedly attached and obedient to the British Resident who con- 
tinued to stay undisturbed at the Sikh capital, controlling and direct- 
ing, with full authority, all matters in every Department of the 
State. They co-operated with him with men, money and munitions 
of war, in the suppression of the rebellion. The Lahore Darbar 
was throughout under the impression that the British forces had 
gone against Multan on their behalf in the performance of their 

duty “ for the preservation of the peace of the country during 

the minority of His Highness Maharajah Duleep Singh.” And never 
was an indication to the contrary given to the Lahore Darbar either 
by the British Resident or by the Governor-General. To the last 
the Governor-General did not even make the formal declaration 
of war against Maharaja Duleep Singh or the kingdom of Lahore. 
But in spite of all this Lord Dalhousie, taking undue advantage 
of the presence of the British troops in the Panjab and their being 
in possession of all positions of vantage in the kingdom, and regard- 
less of all pledges and responsibilities of the British Government 
as the guardians of the Maharaja up to September 4, 1854, deposed 
their ward and annexed his territories to their own, with a view 
to carrying their frontier to the Khyber and other passes on the 
north west of India. [Vide Altfibarat-i-Lahour-o~Multan , P.I.H. 
R.C. 1947.] 

He was then removed from the Panjab to Fategarh in the U.P. 
Brought up under Christian influence, he embraced that religion 
on March 8, 1853, eighteen months before he attained the full age 
of sixteen years. On April 19, 1854, he left for England. Through- 
out this period, and up to 1860 when he came to India to see his 
mother, Maharani Jind Kaur, he was entirely ignorant of his poli- 
tical relations with the British Government, of the circumstances 
under which he had been removed from the throne of the Panjab 
and deprived of his private estates, jewels and other property. What- 
ever might have been said by the political propagandists to give 
her a bad name for political purposes, the Maharani, according to 
History of the Punjab , 1846, Vol. II, “ was a person of some accom- 
plishments being skilful in the use of her pen”, and possessed 
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of a wonderful ability “ to act with energy and spirit.” Lord Dal- 
housie was terribly afraid of her qualities of head and heart. With 
her presence in the Panjab, he knew he could not easily cheat her 
son out of his kingdom and rob him of his private estates and pro- 
perties. It was, therefore, that he had removed her from the 
country and put her in prison. And when Brigadier Mountain 
informed him of the anxiety of the Sikhs for her restoration, Dal- 
housie wrote to him in a private letter from Camp Ferozepur, dated 
January 31, 1849: — 

“ My dear Mountain, 

“ The pretences of the Sikhs of their anxiety to get back 
the Ranee .... are preposterous. And the more sincere they 
are, the stronger are the grounds for not acceding to them. She 
has the only manly understanding in the Punjab ; and her res- 
toration would furnish the only thing which is wanting to render 
the present movement ” [the so-called Second Sikh War] “ truly 
formidable, namely an object and a head. 

“ Trust me this is no time for going back or giving back or 
winking an eye lid. 

Yrs. most sincerely, 
Dalhousie.” 1 

With all the information that she was able to give him while 
in India, and during her stay in England, the Maharaja seems to 
have been disillusioned and set a-thinking about the treatment that 
he had received at the hands of his guardians. The influence of 
Maharani Jind Kaur on her son was soon felt by the Government 
in England and the Maharaja was prevailed upon to arrange for 
a separate house for her. But after her death on August 1, 1863, 
the Maharaja assiduously devoted himself to the study of the 
causes of his deposition, and collection of material about his private 
estates and property. He consulted his friends and legal advisers, 
and made representations to the Government. But with the pass- 
age of time the attitude of the Government of India, and consequently 
of the Government of England, became stiffer and stiffer. This 
resulted in the desperation of Maharaja Duleep Singh towards the 
end of eighteen-seventies. Writing on July 12, 1889, Col. G. B. 
Malleson says : — 

“When I next saw him, about ten years ago, he told me 
he was the most miserable. His words were to the effect, that 
subsequently to Col. Oliphant's death, he had discovered that he 


1. The original of this autograph letter is in the possession of the writer 
of this paper. 
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had been cheated out of his kingdom, and out of his private 
estates, which his father had possessed, and that he could get 
no settlement from the India Office, that he still hopes that he 
might ultimately succeed, but that the treatment he had 
received had well-nigh broken his heart.” 

By the beginning of eighteen-eighties he discovered that he 
could expect no justice from the Government. He, therefore, ven- 
tilated his grievances through the press. Writing on August 28, 
1882, to the Times , London (August 31, 1882), the Maharaja 
said: — 

“ As the era of doing justice and restoration appears to have 
dawned, judging from the recent truly liberal and noble act of 
the present Liberal Government, headed by, now, the great 
Gladstone, the Just, I am encouraged to lay before the British 
nation, through the medium of the Times the injustice which 
I have suffered, in the hope that, although generosity may not 
be lavished upon me to the same extent as has been bestowed 
upon King Cetewayo, yet that some magnanimity might be 
shown towards me by this great Christian Empire. 

[Then he gives historical details in support of his case.] 

“ 1. Thus I have been most unjustly deprived of my king- 
dom, yielding, as shown by Lord Dalhousie’s own computation 
in (I think) 1850, a surplus revenue of some £500,000, and no 
doubt now vastly exceeds that sum. 

“ 2. I have also been prevented, unjustly, from receiving 
the rentals of my private estates (vide Prinsep’s History of the 
Sikhs , compiled for the Government of India) in the Punjaub, 
amounting to some £130,000 per annum, since 1849, although 
my private property is not confiscated by the terms of the 
annexation which I was compelled to sign by my guardians 
when I was a minor, and, therefore, I presume it is an illegal- 
document, and I am still the lawful Sovereign of the Punjaub ; 
but this is of no moment, for I am quite content to be the 
subject of my Most Gracious Sovereign, no matter how it was 
brought about, for her graciousness towards me has been bound- 
less. 

“ 3. All my personal property has also been taken from 
me excepting £20,000 worth, which I was informed by the late 
Sir John Login was permitted to be taken with me to Futteh- 
ghur when T was exiled ; and the rest, amounting to some 
£250,000, disposed of as stated before. What is still more 
unjust in my case is, that most of my servants who remained 
faithful to me were permitted to retain all their personal and 
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private property, and to enjoy the rentals of their landed estates 
(or Jagheers ), given to them by me and my predecessors; 
whereas I, their master, who did not even lift up my little finger 
against the British nation, was not considered worthy to be 
treated on the same footing of equality with them, because, I 
suppose, my sin being that I happened to be the ward of a 
Christian power. 

“ The enormous British liberality permits a life stipend of 
£25,000 per annum, which is reduced by certain charges (known 
to the proper authorities) to some £13,000, to be paid to me 
from the revenues of India. 

“ Lately, an Act of Parliament has been passed by which, 
some months hence, the munificent sum of some £2,000 will 
be added to my above stated available income, but on the abso- 
lute condition that my estates must be sold at my death, thus 
causing my dearly-loved English home to be broken up, and 
compelling my descendants to seek some other asylum. 

“A very meagre provision, considering of what and how 
I have been deprived, has also been made for my successors. 

“ If one righteous man was found in the two most wicked 
cities of the world, I pray God that at least one honourable, 
just and noble Englishman may be forthcoming out of this 
Christian land of liberty and justice to advocate my cause in 
Parliament, otherwise what chance have I of obtaining justice, 
considering that my despoiler, guardian, judge, advocate and 
jury is the British nation itself ? 

“ Generous and Christian Englishmen, accord me a just 
and liberal treatment for the sake of the fair name of your 
nation, of which I have now the honour to be a naturalised 
member, for it is more blessed to give than to take. 

“I have the honour to remain, Sir, Your most obliged 
servant, 

DULEEP SINGH.” 

In further clarification of his case the Maharaja wrote in a 
subsequent letter of September 6, 1882 : — 

“I do not really appeal against the above arrangement 
(‘whereby he will receive an addition of £2,000 to his annual 
income on the condition that his estates are sold at his death, 
in order to liquidate his liabilities and provide for his widow and 
children’) but what I do certainly think unjust in it is that I 
am not permitted to repay during my life the loan which is to 
be made under it — £16,000 having already been advanced to 
me and I am thus forbidden to preserve, by a personal sacrifice, 
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their English home to my descendants. In April last I sent a 
cheque for £3,543, 14s., representing capital and compound 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent to the India Office, but it was 
returned to me. 

“ But whether it is fatal to my case or not, I do press it, 
and maintain that after the ratification of the Bhyrowal Treaty 
I was a ward of the English nation, and that it was unjust on 
the part of the guardian to deprive me of my kingdom in con- 
sequence of a failure in the guardianship. 

“ The English Law grants the accused the chance of proving 
himself not guilty, but I am condemned unheard : is this just?” 
— The Times, London, September 8, 1882. 

His ancestral private estates and property. Maharaja Duleep 
Singh’s father, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was anointed with the 
Tilak of Maharajaship on the Baisakhi day of 1858 Bikrami, April 12, 
1801, when he was acknowledged by all the important Sikh Sardars 
and Missaldars , and prominent Hindu and Muslim notables of the 
country, as their monarch. Before that he was only a Sardar or 
head of the Sukkar-chakkia Mi sal like his father, Sardar Maha 
Singh, and grandfather, Sardar Charhat Singh Sukkar-chakkia. All 
the estates inherited by Sardar Ranjit Singh Sukkar-chakkia from 
his ancestors, or that came to him by marriage or were otherwise 
acquired by him upto that date, or that fell to him by later mar- 
riages were his private property like any other movable and im- 
movable property. All this Maharaja Duleep Singh had inherited 
as the acknowledged head of the Sukkar-chakkia family, on the 
death of his brother Maharaja Sher Singh on September 15, 1843. 

When the British Indian Government of Lord Dalhousie annex- 
ed the territories of the Panjab on March 29, 1849, and deposed 
Maharaja Duleep Singh and exiled him from the Panjab, the Gov*- 
emment quietly took possession of his private estates, knowingly 
or otherwise, and amalgamated them with the territories of the 
State. It also confiscated most of his property in jewels, shawls, 
household furniture, wearing apparel, harness, fowling pieces and 
personal arms, armour, ornaments and miniatures of his father and 
brothers, and the ornaments and wearing apparel of his mother, 
step-mothers and sisters-in-law. 

But, strange enough, the Secretary of State for India denied 
the existence of any private estate at all. Maharaja Duleep Singh, 
therefore, wished to come to India “ to obtain exact particulars of 
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the landed estates which he had inherited from Runjeet Singh.” 
But in reply to his letter of September 15, 1882, he was told by 
Lord Hartington in his letter of October 23, “that it is impossible 
that permission will be accorded you to visit the Punjab.” He, 
therefore, wrote to his cousin Sardar Thakar Singh Sandhawalia 
for this information. In reply to the Maharaja’s interrogations, 
Sardar Thakar Singh wrote to him a lengthy letter on November 9, 
1883, giving him some details of the history of the family and a 
brief list of the estates of Sardars Charhat Singh and Maha Singh, 
and those of Maharaja Ranjit Singh before the kingdom of Lahore 
came into existence, and of the private estates of his deceased 
brothers, Maharajas Kharak Singh and Sher Singh, and nephew, 
Kanwar Nau-Nihal Singh. 

The list of property compiled by Sardar Thakar Singh is divided 
into three parts. 

Part I includes the jageers (a) of Sardar Charhat Singh in the 
Bist Jullundur Doab, the Bari Doab and to west of the river from 
Shahdara to Rawalpindi, except Wazirabad, Gujarat, Manchar, 
Sialkot and Jammu. The annual income, besides the salt mines 
income, was about Rs. 15,00,000. 

(b) Of Sardar Maha Singh — Besides the above mentioned ter- 
ritories, the country to the west of Rawalpindi up to Margala, along 
with some parts of the Rachna, Bari and Bist Doabs including 
Jammu, Shakargarh, and the pergannahs of Bcrhampur, Dinanagar, 
Indora and Pathankot. The annual income besides the salt revenue, 
amounted to Rs. 40,00,000. 

(c) Of Sardar (Maharaja) Ranjit Singh before his assum- 
ing the sovereign rank — Besides the above mentioned jageers , 
Lahore, Kasur, Sialkot, Wazirabad, Manchar and Gujarat, with an 
annual income, amounting to Rs. 55,00,000 in addition to the pro- 
prietary rights of all waste lands, forests, etc., and the lands, and 
also the Mulkia rights of the jageer villages. 

(d) Of Maharajah Kharak Singh before being raised to the 
throne — Kalanaur, Narot, Fatehgarh, Numomur, Jalalabad Jattan, 
Sheikhupura and some villages in the vicinity of Pind Dadan Khan 
and other parts of the kingdom, with a total annual income of 
Rs. 12,40,000, and articles from Multan and Kashmir worth 3 lakhs 
annually. 

(e) Of Prince Nau-Nihal Singh — Fatehgarh, Jund Bugdyal, 
some pergannahs near Peshawar, and some villages in other parts 
of the kingdom, with a total annual income of Rs. 4,30,000, and 
articles from Multan and Kashmir worth 2 lakhs. 
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Besides these estates, all the Maharanis of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and his sons and grandson held separate jageers, which had 
been confiscated by the British Indian Government, with the excep- 
tion of very small portions of lands and pensions left to their depend- 
ant^ and relatives. 

Part II includes the immovable property in lands, gardens, wells, 
buildings, etc., inherited by Maharaja Duleep Singh in the villages 
of Waeen Pueen, Sukkar Chak, Majitha, Raja Sansi, Dalipgarh, 
Shahzadapura and the town of Gujranwala, with mausoleums of 
the Maharaja’s ancestors, father, brothers, nephew and other rela- 
tives, and houses, gardens, etc., etc., in the cities of Lahore and 
Amritsar, and in the towns of Tarn Taran, Sheikhupura, Dinana- 
gar and Fategarh. 

Part III includes a list of the movable property in jewels, etc., 
worth over 24 lakhs belonging to the step-mothers of Maharaja 
Duleep Singh and to the issueless widows of his brothers and 
nephew, which should have been rightfully secured for him by his 
British guardians but which, through their negligence, if not with 
their connivance, had either been taken possession of by unautho- 
rised persons or otherwise squandered away. 

But Maharaja Duleep Singh and his solicitors do not seem to 
have been satisfied with the details of these estates and movable and 
immovable property. They were neither complete nor clear. Sar- 
dar Thakar Singh had only given a rough idea. He could not make 
a full enquiry. He was not in the good books of the Panjab Gov- 
ernment and could not, therefore, have access to its official records. 
On several of the jageers he could give practically no information 
at all. And he had written to Maharaja Duleep Singh in his above 
quoted letter of November 9, 1883, that “ A precise and full account 
of these jageers can be obtained from Deena Nath’s Office, and from 
Government Secretariat. These Jageers were very large in 
amount.” 

It was at this time that Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State 
for India, in his letter of November 14, 1883, desired the Maharaja 
to specify more exactly than he had so far done the Estates to 
which he considered himself entitled. As the information supplied by 
Sardar Thakar Singh Sandhawalia, without any official documentary 
support, was not, perhaps, considered authenticated enough to stand 
the scrutiny of the hair-splitting legal and revenue experts, 
Messrs. Ferrar & Co., of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, sent Mr. Tal- 
bot, a solicitor in their office, to India on behalf of Maharaja Duleep 
Singh to make fuller and more authenticated enquiry. Mr. Talbot’s 
J.2 
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enquiry, too, was limited by time at his disposal. He could visit the 
headquarters of only seven districts of the Panjab, viz., Gujran- 
wala, Gujrat, Jehlum, Sialkot, Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Lahore. 
“ At each the revenue records of a number of villages selected frdin 
a list prepared beforehand were examined. If there had l^pen 
more time, the Record Offices of other districts, such as Shahpur 
and Rawalpindi, would have been visited and the records of many 
more villages in each district examined.” 

The result of Mr. Talbot’s enquiry were compiled into a 
“ STATEMENT as to the Ancestral Estates of the Maharajah Duleep 
Singh ” and accompanied the letter that His Highness wrote to Lord 
Kimberley on March 10, 1885. 

Having briefly explained his title to the private estates, that 
he had inherited from his ancestors, in the first four paragraphs of 
this letter, he says : — 

“As to these my private estates and property, I wish to 
point out to your Lordship that the British Government in tak- 
ing possession of them must be held to have done so for my 
benefit, seeing that at that time they were my acknowledged 
guardians. 

“ In August 1847 the Governor-General of India wrote to 
the Resident of Lahore as follows : — 

‘ The Governor-General is bound to be guided by the 
obligations which the British Government has contracted 
when it consented to be the Guardian of the Young Prince 
during his minority/ 

“ The statement of property now sent is not exhaustive as 
time at the disposal of my agent was limited, but I trust it may 
be considered sufficient for the purpose of proving that such 
property did exist. 

“Moreover I desire to say that in presenting this state- 
ment as to my rights I do not wish to insist in pushing these 
rights to their extreme limit, on the contrary, as I have stated 
on other occasions, I shall be satisfied with such fair and equi- 
table compensation as shall enable me to carry out my plan of 
living in England upon the landed property purchased in my 
name in Suffolk provided that I am placed in possession of a 
sufficient income to enable me to do so without pecuniary 
embarrassment and in conformity to the high position to which 
I was born and which was confirmed to me by the Treaty of 
Lahore in 1849 and again personally assured to me by Her 
Majesty the Queen when I first took up abode m this country, 
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and provided also that my eldest son and other children are 
secured in their just inheritance after my death.’’ 

• HIS DIFFERENCES WITH THE GOVERNMENT : (a) regard- 
ing the confiscation of his private Estates and Property . Having 
proved the existence of his private Estates and property at the time 
of the annexation of the kingdom of the Pan jab to British Indian 
dominions in 1849, the Maharaja contended that the Government 
of India could not rightfully take possession of them, amalgamate 
them with the State territories or otherwise alienate them. They 
were the ancestral property of his father before he assumed the 
rank of kingship, and before the kingdom of Lahore came into 
existence. There was no mention of their confiscation in the Treaty 
of annexation. There are only two articles, 2 and 3, in that treaty 
which refer to the transfer of his property to the Government. 
Article 2 says that “ All 2 property of the State , of whatever descrip- 
tion and wherever found, shall be confiscated to the Honourable 
East India Company in part payment of the debt due by the State 
of Lahore to the British Government and of the expenses of the 
war.” The words “ Property of the State ” are quite significant 
and unambiguous. Out of the private property of the Maharaja, 
it was only the gem Koh-i-Noor that went to the Government and 
that too was surrendered by the Maharaja to the Queen and not 
confiscated or otherwise taken possession of by the Government. 
Article 3 clearly laid down that “ the gem called the Koh-i-Noor , 
which was taken from Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk by Maharaja Run- 
jeet Singh, shall be surrendered by the Maharaja of Lahore to the 
Queen of England.” 

“ This shows that the Koh>-i-Noor , and consequently also the 
other jewels and personal property of the Maharaja, were not con- 
sidered to be state property. Notwithstanding this, with the excep- 
tion of some of the value of £20,000 which he was permitted to 
take to Futtehgarh, and which were destroyed there in the Mutiny, 
the whole of the Maharaja’s personal property and jewels of every 
description were taken possession of by the Government at annexa- 
tion.” 

Writing to the Marquis of Salisbury, the Prime Minister of 
England, from Elvenden Hall, Thetford, Suffolk, on January 16, 
1886, Maharaja Duleep Singh says : — 

“ This document makes no mention of a confiscation of any 
other property save that of the State. The inevitable result, 
therefore, is that all property not coming within this category 
is excluded from it — in other words, that it was not even con- 
templated by those who dictated the terms of my deposition 
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that my private manors or estates or jewels or personal pro- 
perty were to be touched. It may further be remembered that 
this result of the treaty is confirmed by the explicit provision 
made with reference to the destination of the Koh-i^Noor. If 
it was designed to confiscate any of my other private posses- 
sions, the names of these would also surely have been set forth. 
Even supposing that the confiscation of my private property 
could be vindicated by this document, I ask your Lordship to 
consider the exceptional position of responsibility which the 
British Government had assumed to myself. They had made me 
their ward, and their ward I was to remain for five years after 
the treaty of 1849. They had already failed to secure for the 
Punjab the peace and order which they had guaranteed to 
maintain by the Treaties of 1846. The Second Sikh War, as it 
is incorrectly styled, placed me under no fresh obligation of 
any kind to England. On the contrary, that war was largely 
due to English remissness.” 

HIS DIFFERENCES WITH THE GOVERNMENT : (b) regard- 
ing compensation for private Estates and property and the amount 
of pension payable to him. 

It is not possible to make an exact estimate of the value, nay 
even the annual income, of the ancestral estates of the Maharaja 
that he inherited from his father, brother and nephew and their 
Maharanis. Excluding the jageers of the Maharanis, Sardar Thakar 
Singh roughly estimated the annual income of the other jageers as 
77 lakh and 70 thousand rupees. He gave no idea of the value of 
the immovable property mentioned in part III, he estimated the 
property of only two Maharanis at Rs. 7 Lakh and 50 thousand. 

According to Mr. Talbot’s statement, the annual income of the 
villages enumerated by him was Rs. 2,04,994, 8 V 2 annas or 
£20,499-9-0, “and this would”, says the introductory chapter to the 
Statement, “ if the enquiry had been complete, have been raised 
to a very much larger sum. That of the salt mines is about 40 lakhs 
of rupees, or £40,000 per annum, and the Government valuation 
of the land in the possession of Government belonging to the ancient 
Kutra of Maha Singh at Amritsar is Rs. 78,949 or £7,894-18-0 (tak- 
ing the rupee at 2 S. in each case) . The value of other Kutra in 
the same city has not been ascertained.” 

On the subject of the Maharaja’s movable property and jewels, 
other than what he was allowed to take to Fategarh (most of which 
was destroyed during the mutiny) , Mr. Talbot directed an inquiry 
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to the Secretary to the Government of the Panjab, but no informa- 
tion was furnished to him. Mr. Talbot, therefore, omitted all refer- 
ence to the subject, though the Maharaja did not relinquish his 
claim to such property. 

* Taking the lowest available figures of Rs. 42,05,000, per annum 
quoted by Mr. Talbot from the official records of the Panjab Gov- 
ernment, about the correctness of which there can be no doubt 
whatever, the total amount which was due to Maharaja Duleep 
Singh and which went to the treasury of the British Indian Gov- 
ernment year after year for 36 years from 1849, when the Panjab 
was annexed, to 1885 when the Maharaja submitted his claim, 
works out to Rs. 15,13,80,000 or £15,138.000. 

Added to this was the amount realised by the Government of 
India, by the sale of jewels and other property belonging to Maha- 
raja Duleep Singh which were put up to auction by Messrs. Lattey 
Brothers and Mr. J. Hayes at Lahore in the years 1850 and 1851. 
After much search, in vain, in several quarters, the Maharaja was 
able to get copies of the catalogues of only two sales. Of these the 
first is headed “ Catalogue of the Seventh Public Sale,” so that there 
must have been six previous sales, the second, two months after- 
wards, appears to be the final sale. 

No record had been found of the sum of money realised by 
these sales. “ and it is not possible at this distance of time, and 
with only two out of several catalogues to refer to, to ascertain, 
even approximately, the value of the property thus sold, but it is 
evident that it must have been enormous. The only facts obtained 
as to the prices realized by the sales are that 95 items of the second 
catalogue realized Rs. 1.39,287. There are 952 items in this cata- 
logue, so that it seems probable that the whole purchase-money 
amounted to upwards of Rs. 10,00,000, or £ 100,000. As there were, 
at least, seven other sales, it would not be very extravagant to 
put the whole sum realized by the property at half a million of 
money. 

“ It is hardly necessary to observe that it is highly improbable 

that sales by auction at Lahore could have realized the full 

value of property of valuable nature, especially as so many sales 
were held in so short a time. 

“ Independently of the money value, it may well be asked what 
right the British Government could have to dispose of historical 
heirlooms belonging to the Maharajah, who was its ward, whilst 
he was an infant, without even asking his consent, considering the 
exceptional interest he would have subsequently experienced in 
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the possession of his father’s portrait and personal accoutrements 
when he came to years of responsibility and full maturity.” 

The grand total of the amounts due to Maharaja Duleep Sin^h 
up to March 31, 1885, comes to at least Rs. 15,63,80,000 f or 
£ 15,638,000. 

But inspite of all this, the Government gave no compensation 
to Maharaja Duleep Singh. It was only for his loss at Fategarh 
during the Mutiny that the Government offered an amount of 
£ 3,000, which he refused to accept. 

Now about the amount of pension payable to him. Article IV 
of the Treaty of Lahore of March 29, 1849, had provided that “ His 
Highness Duleep Singh shall receive from the Honorable East India 
Company, for the support of himself, his relatives and servants of 
the State, a pension of not less than four, and not exceeding five 
lakhs of Company’s rupees per annum.” 

The payments actually made to the Maharaja were as follows : 

From 1849 to 1856 . . £ 12,000 per annum. 

1856 to 1858 . . £ 15,000 

0 1858 onwards . . £ 25,000 ,, 

Besides the payments to the Maharaja, allowances to relatives 
or dependents to the extent of about £ 18,000 (at the commence- 
ment) were made by the Government and debited to the Maharaja. 
These allowances began in 1849 and were continued during the lives 
of the recipients. As each recipient died off, his allowance, of 
course, ceased, so that in 1859 the annual amount paid appears to 
have been reduced to about £ 15,000 and dwindled rapidly. Ac- 
cording to Maharaja Duleep Singh’s estimate in January 1886, “ the 
amount paid is not more than £ 4,000 or £ 5,000 per annum.” He 
claimed that the undisbursed balance, which went to the Govern- 
ment exchequer and accumulated there, belonged to him and should 
be placed at his disposal. The Government on the other hand con- 
tended that he was entitled only to such a portion of the pension 
as was allotted to himself personally as mentioned in article V 
of the Treaty of March 29, 1849. 

The Government, however, indirectly accepted the contention 
of the Maharaja, as when, in 1862, the Government advanced to 
the Maharaja “ a sum for the purchase of an estate, the advance 
was not in excess of the Government savings.” But there was a 
change for the worse after that, and the Maharaja had to pay 
interest at the rate of 4 and 5 per cent on advances made to him 
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later on, for the purchase of property in Suffolk. But the Maha- 
raja felt worst hit and most unjustly treated when Government 
decided that no son of his would inherit the Elveden (Suffolk) 
Estate and that his settled estates were to be sold free and money 
divided amongst his children. And in the words of the Maharaja, 
“ the only allowance reserved for my widow and children is to come 
out of the money realized by the sale of my estates in England, of 
my insurance moneys, and of the sum of £ 72,000 East India Stock.” 
(Vide Maharaja Duleep Singh to Lord Salisbury, January 16, 
1886). 

After referring to the respect and honour, and greatest kind- 
ness that he received from Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and the 
admission of the justice of his claims by the highest representatives 
of the British State, Maharaja Duleep Singh thus concludes his 
lengthy letter of January 16, 1886, to the Marquis of Salisbury : — 

“ All this has led to no satisfactory result in my favour in 
a material sense ; and I find myself now compelled, in con- 
sequence of the insufficiency of my income, to break up my 
home, interrupt the education of my children and to leave 
England. 

“ Not to weary your Lordship by a longer recital of my 
grievances, I wall come to the object of this letter in a few 
words. 

“ There are wrongs which can and those which cannot be 
remedied. 

“I do not aspire to be reinstated on the throne of the 
Punjab. 

u I do not even expect the realization of the whole of what 
I consider my just claims. 

“ Moreover, I am not now asking your Lordship to admit 
any of my claims, though it has been necessary for me to 
explain them to your Lordship to make my meaning clear. 

“ I know also that your Lordship, not being now the Secre- 
tary of State for India (though you formerly held that office) 
is not in a position to deal with a question of finance belonging 
to that department. 

“But I address your Lordship as the Prime Minister of 
this great country in a matter which was considered at one time 
to be of national importance, and which concerns the honour 
of the parties concerned. 
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“ If the subject of my complaint were a difference between 
private individuals, it could be settled in the law courts, but 
being a matter of State, I am advised that the courts of this 
country are not open to me, 

“ I ask your Lordship, therefore, to exert the influence and 
authority of your high position to provide some machinery for 
examining and dealing with my claims, and putting them in 
train for equitable settlement, ft cannot, I venture to think, 
be more satisfactory of your Lordship’s mind than it is to my 
own that the Government should remain under the imputation 
of having arbitrarily deprived even an individual no more 
important than myself of his rights, without inquiry and without 
redress. 

“ A fair and honest inquiry, by the highest legal authorities 
in your Lordship’s House, I think, is due to me, especially as 
to the residue of the pension over and above the £ 25,000 a 
year paid to me, which has now lapsed, and should be paid 
over to me (as a very high legal authority thinks after reading 
the Treaty very carefully). 

“ I need not say that 1 court the fullest legal investigation 
and should much desire a decision by a Court of Arbitration 
consisting of the eminent Law Lords of the House of Peers. 

“ I shall be willing to be bound by the equitable award of 
such a Court if they take my whole case into their considera- 
tion, and to accept it as a satisfactory termination of all my 
differences, even if it should turn out to be unfavourable to 
my expectations. 

“ I make this last appeal to your Lordship before finally tak- 
ing leave of this country.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury set up no Court of Arbitration in 
response to the appeal of Maharaja Duleep Singh, and the Foreign 
Office sent to him the following reply on January 25, 1886 : — 

“Sir, — I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to inform 
you that he has carefully considered the memorandum which 
you were good enough to place in his hands, and also the printed 
book which he herewith returns. He regrets very much that 
he is not in a position to accede to the request with which your 
memorandum concludes. 

“ Subject to any appeal to a court of law which you may 
be advised is open to you, the disposal of all questions involving 
any charge upon Indian finances is placed by Act of Parliament 
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in the hands of the Secretary of State for India and the Council 
of India, and cannot be assumed by any other authority. 

“The determination of the question raised by you with 
respect to the meaning of the Treaty entered into by Lord Dal- 
housie thirty years ago, and import of the words “ Property of 
the State ” used upon that occasion, could not be satisfactorily 
arrived at by any authority in this country even if there was 
one which, under existing law, possessed the necessary com- 
petence, and I have no doubt that the Secretary of the State 
and his Council have both the power and the wish to arrive at 
a just decision in regard to these controverted matters.” 

Restrictions on his residence in India . But the Secretary of 
State for India he had already tried. There was no hope of 
justice left for him. Disappointed and helpless, he ultimately 
decided to leave for India. But while the Government of England 
allowed him to break up his home and wind up his affairs in that 
country, the doors of his mother country were closed at him and 
he was not allowed to enter it by the British Government in India. 
The restrictions placed on the residence of Maharaja Duleep Singh 
in India have a history of their own dating back to 1849. Article V 
of the Treaty of annexation had laid down that “ His Highness shall 
be treated with respect and honour, and shall retain the title of 
Maharajah Duleep Singh Bahadoor, and he shall continue to receive 
during his life such portion of the above named pension as may be 
allotted to himself personally, provided he shall remain obedient to 
the British Government, and shall reside at such place as the Gov- 
ernor-General of India may select.” The Maharaja had not yet 
completed the ninth year of his age and his mother, Maharani Jind 
Kaur, was removed from Lahore and confined in the fort of Sheiku- 
pura on Bhodon 5, 1904 Bk., August 19, 1847. Nine months later, 
in May 1848, she was removed from the fort of Sheikhupura to the 
fort of Chunar (in the district of Mirzapur) near Benares. Within 
nine months after the annexation of his dominions to British India, 
Maharaja Duleep Singh himself was exiled from the Panjab on 
December 21, 1849, and taken to Fategarh in the district of Far- 
rukhabad, U. P. While yet a minor, he left for England in April 1854. 

The Maharaja wished to return to India in October, 1857. He, 
therefore, addressed a letter to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Company 
on December 9, 1856, saying : — 

“ Gentlemen, — Having now attained an age at which, 
according to the Laws of India, I am entitled to assume the 
J. 3 
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management of my own affairs, and being anxious before my 
intended departure for India in October next to have every- 
thing relating to my future position clearly defined and settled, 

I have to request the favour of you, at your earliest conve- 
nience, to bring the subject to the notice of the Honourable? 
Court of Directors. * * * * 

» 

“ There are, nevertheless, certain restrictions as to resi- 
dence imposed upon me by treaty which, however prudent at 
the time, are now, in my altered circumstances, felt to be 
irksome ” 

To this the Secretary, Mr. James C. Melvill, replied on Febru- 
ary 19, 1857, as follows : — 

“ I am commanded to state in reply that the Court have 
observed with great satisfaction the excellent disposition mani- 
fested by your Highness during your stay in England, and are 
prepared to relieve you from all restriction as to residence.” 

But the mutiny of 1857 upset his plans. 

In 1860 Maharaja Duleep Singh came to India to seek his 
mother, who had escaped from her captivity in the fort of Chunar 
to Nepal and had been permitted to meet her son. The mother and 
son mot after thirteen long years. The Maharani had suffered much 
and her health was hopelessly impaired. She had become almost 
blind, not from age, as she was only forty-three then, but from ill- 
health aggravated by grief and disappointment. The Maharaja 
wished to stay with her in India for some time. He could not do 
so. Even the Maharani was not permitted to reside in India. The 
Government of India refused to restore her private property, chiefly 
in jewels, which was in their hands, unless she chose a place out of 
India for her residence. Ceylon was mentioned as the nearest place 
which would be permitted. This caused the Maharaja to return 
to England, with his mother who would not separate from him. 

Maharani Jind Kaur died on August 1, 1863. She had been a 
fond and faithful mother to him, and he sincerely lamented her loss. 
In fulfilment of her last wishes “ not to allow her bones to rot in 
a heartless country (rncrulv ha^hlmv is virdai dhartl ’ch na rul jet n)”, 
the Maharaja wished to come home to return her dust to the dust 
of India. In reply to his request of January 9, 1864, for permis- 
sion, he was told by the India Office, London, on January 13, that 
“ on your arrival in India it will be necessary that you should regu- 
late your movements in conformity with the wishes and instruc- 
tions of His Excellency the Viceroy, which will be communicated 
to you, in the first instance, through the Governor of Bombay.” The 
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Maharaja was helpless. He was not allowed to come to the 
Panjab to perform the obsequies of his mother. He, therefore, 
cremated her body, which he had brought all the way from England 
at great expense, at Nasik, on the left bank of the Godavari, and 
returned to England. 

In 1882, the Maharaja, as we know, wished to visit India to 
collect information regarding his private estates, and he wrote to 
the Marquis of Hartinglon on July 21, saying : — 

“ I presume, as I am now a naturalised Englishman, there 
is no legal difficulty to my returning to the Punjab, either to 
get information regarding my private landed estates, &c., or to 
reside there altogether.” 

In reply the Marquis of Hartinglon in his letter of October 23, 
1882, not only repeated the restrictions of January 13, 1864, but 
added “ that it is improbable that permission will be accorded you 
to visit the Punjab.” 

In the summer of 1883, the Maharaja finally decided to leave 
England for good. He had lost all faith in the British Government 
both in England and India. He had become a naturalised English- 
man and he had been relieved “ from all restriction as to residence ” 
by the Court of Directors of the East India Company on whose 
behalf the treaty of 1849 had been entered into with him by Lord 
Dalhousie who had imposed the restriction. Yet he was con- 
demned to perpetual banishment from his mother country. The 
resistance of the British Government to his desire intensified his 
wish not only to return to the land of his birth but also to the faith 
of his ancestors. 

“ On August 23, 1884, he announced his departure for India, 
as he could not otherwise undergo all the rights of re-initiation as 
a Sikh.” If he continued to stay on for some time more and placed 
his claims before the Earl of Kimberley, the Secretary of State for 
India, and the Marquis of Salisbury, the Prime Minister of England, 
in his despatches of March 10, 1885, and January 16, 1886, respec- 
tively, it was evidently to exhaust all constitutional means avail- 
able to him for an equitable settlement of his differences before 
quitting the land of his adoption. 

On April 21, 1885, the Maharaja begged of Lord Kimberley 
“ to inform the Government of India that it is my intention to join 
the British army as a volunteer, should unfortunately a war break 
out between England and Russia. I am determined not to be 
deterred from this resolve (unless physical force is employed by 
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the India Government), and to convince the British nation that, 
however unjustly treated, I am at heart loyal to my gracious Sove- 
reign.” However, the Maharaja did not pursue the subject “as 
fortunately the threatened war seems to be averted for the present. 
I desire to inform your Lordship and the Council of the Irdia 
Board, that I am by no means prepared to give up my rights as a 
British subject, or to submit to any restrictions upon my movements, 
either here or in India, or any other portion of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

“ My present wish and intention is to sell my estates in Suffolk, 
for the reasons already stated to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
to take up my residence at Delhi, retiring to the Hills in the hot 
season.” 

Writing to Lord Randolf Churchill at the India Office on Octo- 
ber 7, 1885, the Maharaja told him “ I am leaving England for my 
position here has become untenable owing to various reasons, in 
order to provide my family with such a home in India as shall not 
be sold at my death.” 

On the same day the Maharaja wrote to his cousin, Sardar 
Sant Singh of Aima, Amritsar district, saying “ I shall leave England 
on the 16th of December next and take up my residence quietly 

at Delhi for I am poor now As you are aware by this time that 

I have rejoined the faith of my ancestors, I salute you with Wah- 
Cooroo jee dee Futteh ” 

But as Lord Churchill also had required him in his letter of 
October 15 to obey the orders of* the Viceroy regarding his resi- 
dence, the Maharaja, on October 20, desired “ to be Informed 
whether force will be employed to compel me to reside wherever 
the Viceroy of India shall appoint, and prevent my travelling with- 
out His Excellency’s permission, or whether my freedom and rights 
as a British subject are under the protection of law, and what would 
be the consequences of my refusal to comply with the arbitrary 
dictates of the Viceroy or of His Majesty’s Government.” In reply 
he was informed by Lord Churchill on October 26 that it rested 
with the Viceroy of India. 

Fearing lest the British Government should be suspecting his 
object in returning to India, the Maharaja again wrote to Lord 
Churchill on November 2, 1885 : — 

“I further desire to state that my object in leaving 

England is to provide such a home for my descendants as will 

not be sold after my death, and by economy and other modes 
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to make the best provision I can for them, during my life, with 
the resources at my disposal, and that on reaching Bombay I 
will proceed to Delhi with that intention, leaving it to His 
Excellency the Viceroy to employ force, if he thinks proper 
to do so, in order to prevent my travelling to that city. 

“ But it does not say much for the supposed stability of 
the British Raj when the Government think it necessary to 
impose restrictions on the movements of such as I, who neither 
possess any army nor money to cause any trouble with.” 

On November 30, Lord Churchill informed the Maharaja that 
the Government of India required him to reside at Ootacamund or 
some other place in the Madras Presidency, “ and that Your High- 
ness will not be permitted to visit the Punjab.” 

The Maharaja had an interview with the Earl of Kimberley 
on February 8, 1886, and assured him, as he confirmed it in his 
letter of the 10th, that “ My sole object in returning to India is 
to lay by money for my family, while myself fully enjoying the 
comforts I have been accustomed to all my life, and Delhi presents 
the best field for the purpose.” But nothing could make the British 
Government in India to take a humane and sympathetic view of 
the helplessness of Maharaja Duleep Singh, once the Sovereign of 
the Panjab and a ward of theirs. And ultimately, much against his 
will, but in the interest of his family for whom he was prepared 
to make every sacrifice, he consented to live at Ootacamund. 

On March 9, he wrote the following letter to his cousin, Sardar 
Sant Singh of Aima : — 

“ My dear Sardar jee, Wah Gooroo jee dee Futteh. I am 
very pleased to receive your letter, but 1 advise you not to 
come near me without permission of Government as you might 
get into trouble with the authorities. 

“ I intend to leave England with my family on the 31st of 
this month, but it is possible a little longer delay may occur. 

“ I need not tell you how pleased I shall be (if the Gov- 
ernment permits) for you to be present at my receiving ‘powhl’ 
which I trust my cousin Thakar Singh Sindhanwalia will admi- 
nister to me. 

“ I am now longing to return to India although Government 
are afraid to let me reside in the North West Provinces and 
desire me to live at Ootacamund, but I put my faith entirely 
in Sutgooroo who, now that I return to him for forgiveness, 
I know, will not forsake me.” 
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His next available letter that he wrote before sailing for India 
is addressed to his 4 beloved countrymen the people of the Pan jab. 
It reads as follows : — 

“My beloved countrymen, 

It was not my intention ever to return to reside in Inclia, 
but Sutgooroo, who governs all destiny, and is more powerful 
than I, his erring creature, has caused circumstances to be so 
brought about that, against my will, I am compelled to quit 
England in order to occupy a humble sphere in India. I submit 
to His will, being persuaded that whatever is for the best will 
happen. 

“ I now, therefore, beg forgiveness of you, Khalsa Jee or 
the Pure, for having forsaken the faith of my ancestors for a 
foreign religion, but I was very young when I embraced 
Christianity. 

“ It is my fond desire on reaching Bombay to take the 
Pahal again, and I sincerely hope for your prayers to the Sut- 
gooroo on that solemn occasion. 

“ I am compelled to write this to you because I am not 
permitted to visit you in the Punjab, as I had much hoped 
to do. 

“ Truly a noble reward for my unswerving loyalty to the 
Empress of India ! But Sutgooroo’s will be done. 

“ With Wah Gooroo Jee Kee Futteh , 

I remain, 

My beloved countrymen, 
your own flesh and blood, 
Duleep Singh.” 

His arrest at Aden. The Viceroy, it appears, had no inten- 
tion of allowing Maharaja Duleep Singh to return to India and 
reside here. The talk of restrictions on his movements was only 
a ruse to dissuade him from his intended departure from England. 
But as he could not otherwise be thwarted, he was arrested and 
detained at Aden and was ordered to go back. 

The Maharaja was very furious at the insult put on him. He 
threw in the face of the British Government the pension he had 
hitherto drawn, left his wife and children in their hands to support, 
and abjured his allegiance to the British Crown. On his way back 
to Europe he issued a statement to the press wherein, among other 
things, he said : — 
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“ Although I am a naturalised Englishman, yet I was 
arrested at Aden without a warrant, one having been issued since 
I re-embraced Sikhism while staying at Aden. Before quitting 
England, the Indian Government in great trepidation offered 
me £ 50,000 in full discharge of all claims upon it, provided I 
promised never to return to India, but I declined this offer 
as I would not accept £ 50,000 to give a receipt in full. My 
health having broken down through residence at Aden, I am 
now travelling on my way back to Europe in order to drink 
the German waters. Although the Indian Government suc- 
ceeded in preventing me from reaching Bombay lately, yet they 
are not able to close all the roads that there are to India, for 
when I return I can either land at Goa or Pondicherry, or if 
I fancy an over-land route, then I can enter the Punjab through 
Russia. In that event, I suppose the whole of the British army 
would be sent out, as well as the assistance of our ally, the 
Ameer, invoked to resist the coming of a single individual, 
viz., myself. What a wonderful spectacle : The Tax-payer of 
India, no doubt, will be glad that I have resigned the miserable 
stipend paid to me under that iniquitous treaty of annexation 
which was extorted from me by my guardian when I was a 
minor, thus setting aside the illegal document entirely. As 
soon as I am restored to health, I hope to appeal for pecuniary 
aid to the Orietal liberality of both my brother princes as well 
as the people of India. Should, however, the Government place 
its veto upon their generous impulse, then I shall have no alter- 
native but to transfer my allegiance to some other European 
power, who I dare say will provide for my maintenance.” 

For over seven years after his return to Europe Maharaja 
Duleep Singh looked in vain for some European power to help him, 
and, ultimately, died as an exile in Paris on October 22, 1893. 




Sri Madhwacharya, 1238-1318 A.D. 

BY 

S. Hanumantha Rao, 

Hyderabad. 

Sri Madhwacharya was the founder of one of the three import- 
ant schools of philosophical thought in south India, the other two 
being Sri Sankaracharya and Sri Ramanujacharya. Sri Madhwa 
claims to be the incarnation of Vayu, the son of God. He quotes 
3 verses of the Rig Veda and shows how they refer to the three 
forms of Vayu, viz. Hanuman, Bhima and Madhwa. In his first 
form of Hanuman, he stands near the throne of Rama and fulfills 
all his commands and carries the message of Rama to Slta. In his 
second form of Bhima, he destroys the satanic hosts and fights with 
evil. In his third form of wisdom as Purna Prajna or Ananda 
Tirtha, he produced infinite wisdom. Vayu in his incarnation as 
Madhwa reveals the concealed Lord. 

Balitha tadvapushedhayi darsatam devasya bhargah sahaso yato 
Jani | yadeemupahwarate sadhate matirtasya Dhena anayanta sas- 
rutah | Pruksho vapuh pituman nitya asaye dwitiyama sapta sivasu 
matrushu | Trutiya masya vrushabhasya dohase dasapramatim 
Janayanta Yoshanah | niryadlm budhnan mahishasya varpasa 
Isanasah savasa kranta surayah | yadimanupradivo madhwa 
adhave guha santam matarisva mathayati 1 1 Rig. I. 141. 1. Quoted 
from P. 589 Chandogya, Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol. 3. Ed. 
B. D. Basu, Allahabad, 1910. 

The magnetic influence exercised by Sri Madhwa on his con- 
temporaries is illustrated by the hymn, known as Vayu stuti, com- 
posed by one of his disciples, Trivikrama Panditacharya, where Sri 
Madhwa is addressed as mother, father, unique preceptor, brother, 
beloved, refuge and guide and his help is sought for the bestowal 
of uninterrupted and disinterested love towards God and Guru. 
(Master and Preceptor). 

Matarme matarisvam pitaratulaguro bhratarishtapta bandho 
govinde dehi bhaktim bhavaticha bhagawan urjitham nirnimittam 
nischalam (Vayustuti) . 

Narayana Pandithacharya, son of Trivikrama, produced an ini- 
mitable work, the biography of his master, known as Madhwa 
• J. 4 
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Vijaya. The first chapter briefly describes the work done by Hanu- 
man and Bhima and points out, that vayu appears in the form of 
Madhwa, to give a correct interpretation of the Vedas ; to prove 
that the world is real, that God Vasudeva is full of attributes aiid 
that difference is real. 

Viswam mithya vibhuragunavanatmanam nasti bhedo Ananda- 

dyairguru guna ganaih purito vasudevo mandam mandam manasi- 
cha satam hanta nunam tirobhut. Verse 55. Sarga I. 

The name of Sri Madhwa’s father was Madhyageha Bhatta. He 
devoutedly prayed God Ananteswara of Udipi, for a son, who will 
be capable of raising the fathers to the higher worlds. 

Trata ya eva narakat sahi putra nama. verse 17, sarga II. 

In course of time, a son was born and was named Vasudeva. At an 
early age, the upanayanam was performed and the young Sri 
Madhwa made remarkable progress in his studies, going through the 
Aitareya Upanishad with his teacher. Soon he resolved to become 
a sanyasi, went out to seek a guru and met Achyutapreksha. 

samastha sanyasa nibaddha nischayah. verse 4. sarga IV. 

The parents of Sri Madhwa tried to induce their son to change his 
mind. The conversation between father and son is well described 
in verses 22 and 23 of sarga IV. 

Na putra pitro ravanam vina subham vadanti santo nanu tau sutau 
mritau | nivartamane nahipalakostinau twayeeti vaktaramamum 
sutobravit 1 1 verse 22. 

The father asks the son if it is not his duty to protect the parents. 
The son makes a spirited reply. Where one has gained complete 
disattachment, sanyasa is the only path for him. To him who has 
failed to attain disattachment, the chief duty is to serve his parents, 
yadaviraktah purushah prajayate tadaiva sanyasa vidhih srutau 
srutah | nasanga hinepi parivrajamiva mahamtu sushrushu makal- 
payanniti 1 1 verse 23. 

There was a long period of struggle. Within a year, another son 
was born to his parents and they reconciled themselves to the firm 
resolve of Sri Madhwa. 

After ordination, Sri Madhwa came to be known as Ananda Tirtha 
and Pooma Bodha. In learned disputations he won victories over 
scholars, like Vasudeva. 

Ananda rupasya parasya patradhidhlrananda sandayi su sastra 
krutsayat | anandatirtheti padam guruditam babhu va tasyatyanu 
ruoa rupakam 1 1 verse 2. sarga V. 
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As Sri Madhwa successfully removed the doubts of the opposing 
schools of thought, he came to be known as Anumana Tirtha. Bud- 
dhist scholars, like Vadisimha and Buddhisagara were successfully 
defeated in dialectic. He toured round the whole of South India, 
including Trivandrum and Rameswaram and large crowds gathered 
to see the new teacher. They were struck with his personality, his 
smiling countenance, his lotus-like eyes, golden-hued body, and 
inspiring words. He was like an ornament to the world. 

susmitendu maravinda lochanam swarna varna matibhadra bhasha- 
nam | vitabhushamapi viswa bhushanam tarn didrukshuralamapa 
tajjanah. verse 51. sarga V. 

After the southern tour, Sri Madhwa returned to Udipi and made 
a resolution to go on a pilgrimage to Badari in the Himalayas. He 
wrote a commentary on the Bhagawat Gita and wished to dedicate 
it to God Vedavyasa at Badari. His crossing the sacred river Ganjes 
is well described in Vasudevapada santata sangi tejasapyala madhah 
kritasarvah Atyavartata nitanta mathasau Ganga moghanasana 
keerthih j | verse 36, sarga VI. 

Assuming perfect silence and strict fast, Sri Madhwa entered the 
monastery of the Lord, with a pure mind. 

kashtamauna madadhadupavasam suddha mapyakruta suddha hru- 
dicchan | nityatushta haritosha visesham chintayan prabhu manan- 
tha mathantah. verse 44. sarga VI. 

After a few days of silent prayer and purification, he proceeded 
further all alone to ihe abode of Sri Vedavyasa, leaving behind all 
his disciples, with this message. 

Nedrusam sthalamalam samalaghnam nasya tirtha salila sya samam- 
vah | nasti vishnu sadrusam nanu daivam nasma dukti sadrusam 
hitarupam 1 1 verse 47, sarga VI. 

There is no place that is more sacred than this to purify us, there 
is no water more sacred than that of the Ganjes, there is no god 
superior to Vishnu, there is no message other than mine that will 
give you lasting peace. 

The seventh chapter begins with a beautiful description of the her- 
mitage of Vedavyasa in the Himalayas. The sages notice the arrival 
of Sri Madhwa. He has the 32 characteristics of a Mahapurusha. 
Dvyadhika trimsa dudara lakshanam, verse 5. Kanakatulatala san- 
nibhah kamalaksho vimalendu san mukhah | Gajarajagatirmaha- 
bhujah pratiyankoyamapurvapurushah 1 1 verse 6. Atisanta vapu- 
nisakarah swayamekanta kharo divakarah j verse 7. Paramasra- 
minam gatasramo nanu chinhani bibharti dhiradhlh 1 1 verse 8. He 
is golden hued, tall and well-proportioned, lotus-eyed, smiling in 
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countenance, wearing the garb of a sanyasi. As he entered the her- 
mitage, he witnessed the gathering of sages, who had conquered 
pride, anger and desire and in their midst, Vedavyasa, the son of 
Sathyavathi. 

Apimanyu madadi varjitan gatabhdgan pavanasanan sada. verse 15, 
sarga VII. 

Sri Madhwa was overpowered with ecstatic joy, when he stood face 
to face, before the divine Master, Vedavyasa, and in conformity with 
the rule, that one should contemplate the form of the Master, from 
toe to tuft, praises Vedavyasa, in 20 verses. Apada mauli paryan- 
tam gurunam akritim smaret. Absorbed in that contemplation he 
prostrated at the feet of the Master, who lifted the pupil and 
embraced him with joy. Gurubhakti bhara natakriti rvirachay- 
yanjali bandha manjasa | Kshanamamukull krute kshanah sagurum 
kevalamabhyavandata 1 1 verse 49. Vinayabharanena bhushitah 
sphuta mashtanga visishta cheshtitah | Bhagavattama padapankaje 
bhagavan sapra nanama bhagyavan 1 1 verse 50. Amitapramatim 
isrutiswar ah parirebhe parigruhya tarn drutam | pranayamrita pur- 
namanasah smitha vaktrah pariphulla lochanah. v. 52. Having 
witnessed the affectionate reception given to Sri Madhwa by their 
Master, the sages at Badari offered him a seat. Sri Vedavyasa and 
Sri Madhwa shone brilliantly by their sweet discourses. Satjnana- 
yananda vijnana murthl praptam prithvi masrametatra tavat j 
Jajwalyete vishnu vayusma devan vedavyasananda tirtha bhidanau. 
verse 59. sarga VII. 

The eighth chapter describes the visit to the shrine of Sri Nara- 
yana. Sri Madhwa praises the several avatharas of God. All of 
them are full of bliss. They are not subject to change. Paramat- 
mane satatamekarupine dasarupine satasahasrarupine | avikarine 
sphutamanantarupine sukha chitsamasta tanave namo namah 1 1 
verse 41. sarga VIII. 

Sri Madhwa receives instructions to compose a commentary on 
the Brahma sutras and resolves to carry out the wishes of the 
masters. Matamityavetya mahitam mahato rabhidhaya badha miti 
dhlramatih | anayomiyoga madhiropitavan swa sirasya nanya suva- 
ham pranaman. verse 53. sarga VIII. 

The essential teaching of Sri Madhwa’s commentary on the Brahma 
sutras is given in verse 8, sarga IX. 

Vyasa deva hrudayati vallabham vasudeva maganeya sadgunam | 
Sadhayat sakala dosha varjitam Jnana bhakti mananta saukhya- 
dam 1 1 Sri Narayana is full of innumerable attributes, free from all 
faults and is the source of eternal happiness, to those who seek Him 
with jnana and bhakti (knowledge and devotion). Sri Madhwa 
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claims to have refuted 21 previous commentaries. Yekavimsati 
kubhiashya dushakam, verse 12. Satya TIrtha, one of the favourite 
disciples of Sri Madhwa was the scribe. Satyatirtha iha bhashya 
m&likhat. verse 13. 

Sri Madhwa returned to South India, through Bengal and Andhra. 
Sahugo vividha bhuratltya Godavari tatamagada lesadhih J | 
verse 14. On the banks of the Godavari, Sri Madhwa met Pandit 
Sobhana Bhatta and converted him to his faith. Later on, Sdbhana 
became Padmanabha TIrtha and succeeded to the Madhwa pontifi- 
cate. When Sri Madhwa returned to Udipi from this tour, his 
teacher Achyuta preksha was impressed with his pupil’s commen- 
tary on the Brahma sutras. Viarisaradamiva prasada vacchitta 
machyuta materbhrusam babhau | verse 36. Anananda sahi 
madhwa sastra makarnayan kusamayagrahl pura 37. 

The most important event of this period was the installation of 
the image of Sri Krishna at Udipi. The Madhwa Vijaya, verse 41, 
sarga IX, describes how the image was enveloped in a clod of earth 
(Gopi Chandana) and was in a ship that stranded on the sea-shore 
near Udipi. Expecting its arrival, Sri Madhwa went to the sea- 
shore, composing a hymn, in praise of Sri Krishna. The size of the 
image is 2 l k feet in height and is in a standing position, holding a 
churning rod in the right hand. Sri Madhwa infused lustre in the 
image, by his power of concentration, sparsanat bhagavatotipavanat 
sannidhana padatamgatam hareh Mandahasa mrudu sundarananam 
nanda nandana matmdriyakrutim 1 1 42, 43. Sundaram saiha sanya- 
dhapa yadvandya makruti suchi pratishtaya. 43. The twelve hymns, 
composed by Sri Madhwa on this occasion, are known as the Dwa- 
dasa stotra and contain the essence of the teachings of Sri Madhwa. 
He appeals to his followers to perform their allotted duty in their 
respective stations in life and enjoy the fruits thereof, with the 
unswerving faith, that God is the doer, the master, father, mother and 
guide. Kuru bhunkshwa cha karmanijam niyatam haripada vinam- 
radhiya satatam | hari reva paro harireva gururhari reva Jagat pitru 
matru gatih 1 1 verse 1, Adhyaya 3. Dwadasa Stotra. With uplifted 
hands, he exclaims that there is none greater than Hari or none 
equal to Hari. srunutamala satyavachah paramam sapatheri- 
tamucchrita bahu yugam j na hareh paramo nahareh sadru- 
sah paramah satu sarva chidatmaganat 1 1 411. Immersed in the 
contemplation of the Divine, he gradually forgets himself and 
in blessed communion with the Infinite, pours forth an impassioned 
appeal and exclaims, Ananda mukunda aravinda nayana Ananda 
TIrtha parananda Varada, verse 1, Adhyaya 12. O Joy, O, Giver of 
bliss, O Thou of gracious looks, I bow to Thee. He spreads this devo- 
tional fervour to all his followers, whom he appeals to come and join 
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in the worship of Sri Krishna. Nanda tirthoru sannamino nandinas- 
sandadhanassadananda deve matim | mandahasa runapanga datton- 
natim nanditha sesha devadi vrundam sada | J verse 12, Adhyaya 8. 
How well does this coincide with the teaching of Sri Krishna in the 
Gita, Chapter XVIII, verses 65 and 66. 

Manmana bhava madbhakto madyaji mam namaskuru Mamevai- 
shyasi satyam te pratijane priyosi me sarvadharman parityajya ma- 
mekam saranam vraja. Sri Madhwa explains these verses in his 
Gita Tatparya, sarvottamatva Jnanapurvam tatra manah sada, sar- 
vadhika prema yukttm sarvasyatra samarpanam, akhanda trivi dha 
puja tadratyaiva swabhavatah, rakshatltyaiva viswasastadlyohamiti 
smritih, saranagati reshasya dvishnau moksha phala pradeti. To set 
the mind on Him with the clear perception of His supremacy, to 
love Him above all other things, to surrender everything to Him, 
to worship Him without interruption, from natural delight in Him, 
to have faith in Him as the real protector, to constantly remember 
that I belong to Him. 

One of the most important reforms connected with the name of Sri 
Madhwa was the abolition of the practice of killing animals at reli- 
gious sacrifices. In spite of the attempts of Buddha and Mahavira 
to stop the killing of animals, for propitiating the gods, the system 
continued as part of Hindu ceremonialism. Sri Madhwa strongly 
objected to it. The performance of sacrifices was not given up but 
in place of the living animal, an artificial animal, made of wheat 
flour, was introduced as a substitute. The Madhwa Vijaya, 
verse 44. sarga IX, makes mention of the reformed ceremonial and 
the opposition from a priest of the old school, Jaraghatita. 

After spending sometime at Udipi, Sri Madhwa started on a second 
pilgrimage to Northern India. The description of the journey in 
sarga X, is valuable for the light it throws on the political and 
social conditions in the Deccan and Northern India, in the second 
half of the 13th century, A.D. Iswara Deva, mentioned in verse 4, 
sarga X, is identified with King Mahadeva of Devagiri, 1262- 
1271 A.D. The difficulties of travel and the extraction of forced 
labour, from travellers are evident from the incidents, described in 
verses 4 to 6. Kvachid Isvara deva mesha bhupam khananam pan- 
tha janam vidhapayantam | svamapi pratichodayantamuche. . .v. 4. 
That Sri Madhwa impressed on the mind of the ruler, his mistake 
in not recognising the greatness of the person, from whom he tried 
to exact forced labour, is well expressed in Nane niane nena neno 
nune nananu nunnah mania nano nunam niane manu nana nunnah | 
v. 6. The ruler was humbled in his pride and made to realise the 
greatness of Sri Madhwa, (Vayu) who is faultless, the best of jivas, 
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the chief of Pranas, the director of all jivas, the controller of all 
except Lakshmi and Narayana, who alone are superior to him. 

• The journey was a difficult one. The party had to encounter 
thieves and robbers in the way. They had to cross the river Ganjes. 
Verses 10 to 20 in sarga X, describe the difficulties of the pilgrim 
party, the conversation between Sri Madhwa and the ruler of the 
locality, with whom Sri Madhwa was able to speak in the language 
of the ruler and how the ruler, convinced of their peaceful mission, 
offered them landed estates which were rejected. Balban was the 
Sultan of Delhi and the references may be to Balban himself or to 
one of his muslim officers. Yamastavatturnama sa mudichx mitya- 
dyant adbhashaya chitra vakyam. 17. It was during this visit to 
Badari, in the Himalayas, that the most popular work of Sri Madhwa, 
the Mahabharata Tatparya nirnaya, the epitome of the Mahabharata 
was commenced. The fundamentals of Sri Madhwa’s philosophy are 
summarised in the Introductory chapters. 

There is only one supreme Lord Narayana. No other is equal to 
Him. He alone is to be contemplated always. Nasti Narayana 
samam na bhutam na bhavishyati. v. 69 Adhy. II. Dhyeyo nara- 
yanah sada. v. 72. Release is obtained only through an intense 
attachment to the Lord surpassing all other attachments, 
an attachment resulting from the knowledge of His great- 
ness. Mahatmya jnana purvastu sudrudah sarvathodhikah | 
sneho bhakti rithi proktastayia muktimachanyatha!. verse 86, 
Adhy. I. Gifts, pilgrimages, penance, sacrifice and all other merito- 
rious acts are only aids to worship. Devotion alone leads to final 
release. Dana tlrtha tapo yajna poorvah sarvepi sarvada J angani 
hari sevayam bhakti stveka vimuktaye. verse 100. In the system 
of Sri Madhwa, great importance is attached to the Guru or pre- 
ceptor, who alone will enable one to obtain realisation. Yasya 
deve para bhaktiryadha deve tatha gurau. v. 105. The Guru is one, 
who having no doubts, is able to clear the doubts of others. Asam- 
sayah samsayatchidgururukto, v. 124. (English translation, B. Guru- 
raja Rao, Bangalore, 1941.) 

After a long and successful tour in Northern India, Sri Madhwa 
returned to Udipi, through the country of Hrishikesh, Ishupata 
kshetra and Goa. verses 50, 51, 52, sarga X. 

The 54th verse of sarga X, is a riddle verse, known as chakra- 
bandha. The riddle letters give the name of the book and that of 
its author, in two circles of six letters each, Madhwa Vijayakhyam, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Narayana Kavyam. 

1 2 3 4 5 c, 
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The eleventh chapter gives a beautiful description of heaven, but 
even the pleasures of heaven are spumed by Sanaka and other 
sages, to whom Adisesha explains the essence and worth of that 
ecstatic bliss, which is greater than the pleasures of heaven, the 
bliss of drinking deep the ambrosia of the teachings of Sri Madhya, 
srunutadarena mahaniyatamam mahanlyapada sama yasya phalam | 
tridivadi labhyamapi nasya phalam kathitam krusheriva palalaku- 
lam | swaphalantu muktipada mukti padam suka saradadi paramar- 
tha vidam 1 1 6 1 1 paramagamartha vara sastra midam bhajatamama- 
nava kata rachitam || 7 ||. Those who have understood the essence 
of the teachings of Sri Madhwa will be able to attain realisation by 
the grace of the Lord. Mahananda tirthasya ye bhashya bhavam 
mano vakbhi ravarta yante swasaktya | suradya narantha mukunda 
prasada dimam mokshamcte bhajante sadethi. v. 79. sarga XI. 

The twelfth chapter gives an account of the learned disputations 
and theological controversies between Sri Madhwa and the leading 
exponents of the school of Sri Sankara. Vidyasankara was a con- 
temporary of Sri Madhwa. The Madhwa Vijaya mentions Padma 
Tirtha and Pundarika Puri as the opponents of Sri Madhwa. Sri 
Madhwa is said to have lost his library, which was restored through 
the intervention of king Jayasimha. This king is identified as the 
father of Ravi Varma Kulasekhara Perumal of Kerala. 1313 A.D. 
Jayasimha dismounted, sent away his soldiers and prostrated him- 
self before Sri Madhwa. Jayasimha imam nrusimha varyah subha- 
hih stambha visishta simha nama. v. 21, s. XIII. avatirya paraiva 
vahanatswadapi margadapasarya sainikan sah | sahakaischana bhu 
surairavapta strijagat pujyapadati kenanama. v. 22. s. XIII. An im- 
pressive description of Sri Madhwa’s personality is given in verses 
29 to 39 s. XIII. Verses 40 and 41 describe how Sri Madhwa deli- 
vered lectures on the Bhagawatha Purana, to large audiences and 
kept them spell bound, infusing devotional fervour to Lord Sri 
Krishna. 

if was here, that Trivikrama, the father of Narayana Panditha ap- 
proached Sri Madhwa and became one of his disciples. Trivikra- 
ma’s father, Subramanya was also a great scholar. Their gotra was 
Anglra and the family was known as Likucha. Trivikrama studied 
in detail, all the works of Sri Madhwa and composed a hymn of 
41 verses, known as Vayustuti, in praise of his master. Trivikrama 
Panditha wrote a glossary, on the Brahma Sutra Bhashya of Sri 
Madhwa, known as Tatwa Pradlpa. He also composed two hymns, 
on Lakshmi Narasimha and Siva. 

The fourteenth chapter describes the daily life of Sri Madhwa, in 
his sanyasa ashrama, during his stay at Vishnumangala. The dis- 
ciples observed, not the outward splendour of the decoration of the 
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images with flowers or the incense offered to the images only, but 
the transformed figure of their master, Sri Madhwa, in ecstatic bliss 
of devotion, having realised the presence of God, in the lotus of 
his heart. Tamaruna mani varnam divya dehakhya gehe snapitha 
mathi pruthu sraddha nadi chitta varbhih | nanusayajathi nithyam 
hrutsarojasanastham natu sakruditi pushpai rashtabhirbhava push- 
paih 1 1 v. 37. sarga XIV. 

The fifteenth chapter begins with the discourse of Sri Madhwa, 
establishing his tenets and attacking the views of other schools of 
philosophy. A long discourse, verses 8 to 63, closes with the con- 
clusion that Moksha or release, can only be obtained, by the grace 
of Narayana or Vishnu. Vislmur mokshadi dateti, v. 63. verses 97 
to 120, describe the initiation into holy orders of the brother of Sri 
Madhwa, Vishnu TIrtha. Having stayed with his parents till their 
death, he performed the last rites and then, joined his brother and 
became the founder of a separate monastery at Subramanya. Of 
the severe austerities and penances that characterised the life of 
Vishnu Tirtha, Narayana Panditha gave a beautiful literary ex- 
pression. He retired to the hills and away from the bustle of con- 
troversy and theological discussion, he spent the rest of his life in 
silent contemplation and remains for ever as a source of inspiration 
to the followers of Sri Madhwa. 

Verses 121 to 126 describe the qualities of Padmanabha Tirtha 
and his devotion to Sri Madhwa. Seven other monks ordained by 
Sri Madhwa were ITrishikesa, Narasimha, Janardhana, Upendra, 
Vamana, Rama and Adhokshaja. They became heads of separate 
monasteries. The works of Sri Madhwa are 1. Rig Bhashya, 2. Bha- 
shya on Upanishad Aitareya, 3. Taittereya, 4. Brihadaranya, 5. Isa- 
vasya, 6. Kathaka, 7. Chandogya, 8. Atharvana, 9. Manduka, 
10. Shatprasna, 11. Talavakara, 12. Brahmasutra Bhashya, 13. Anu 
Bhashya, 14. Anu Vyakhyana, 15. Gita Bhashya, 16. Gita Tatparya, 
17. Bhagavata Tatparya, 18. Mahabharata Tatparya Nirnaya, 19 to 
28. Dasaprakaranas, 29. Dwadasa stotra, 30 to 37. Jayanti nirnaya, 
yati pranava kalpa, Sada chara smrithi, Tantrasara, Krishnamritha 
mahamava, Yamaka Bharata, Nrisimha nakha stuti, Nyaya vivarna. 
The sixteenth and the last chapter gives an account of the miracles 
performed by Sri Madhwa. His greatness is neither diminished nor 
enhanced by our belief or disbelief in the miracles that are attri- 
buted to him. Pingala, Magha suddha navami is the date of Sri 
Madhwa’s departure from this earthly abode, corresponding to 
1318 A.D. 


II 


Padmanabha Tirtha was the successor of Sri Madhwa in pontifical 
office, fc^fcix years. He wrote commentaries on the works of Sri 
• J. oT 
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Madhwa. Mr. B. N. K. Sarma in his chatussutri Bhashya, (Madras 
1934) gives an account of Sattarkadipavali, his commentary on 
Brahma sutra Bhashya of Sri Madhwa. Jay a Tirtha, the great com- 
mentator of the works of Sri Madhwa pays homage to Padmanabha 
Tlrtha, in his Tatwa Prakasika and Nyiaya Sudha. 

Sri Madhwa samsevana labdha suddha vidya sudhambho nidha 
yomalaye | krupalavah pankajanabha tirthah krupalavah syanmayi 
nityamesham 1 1 verse 4. Tatwa Prakasika. 

May Padmanabha Tlrtha, the ocean of knowledge, obtained by ser- 
vice to Sri Madhwa, always bestow his grace on me. In the 
introductory verses to the Nyaya sudha of Jaya Tlrtha, Padmana- 
bha Tlrtha is mentioned as the author of Sanyaya Ratnavali, a com- 
mentary on the Anu vyakhyana of Sri Madhwa. 

Ramanivasochita vasa bhumissanyaya ratnavali Janma bhumih ! 
vairagya bhagyo mama padmanabha tirthamru tabhirbhavatad 
vibhutyai 1 1 verse 5. Nyaya sudha. 

Padmanabha Tirtha spent his last years at Anegundi, where the 
foundations were being laid for the new kingdom of Hampi-Vijia- 
nagar in South India. He passed away on Kartika bahula chatur- 
dasi, in the saka year, Raktakshi, 1324 A.D. One of the nine tombs, 
(Brindavanas) on a rocky island, in the river Tungabhadra, between 
Anegundi and Hampi, is that of Padmanabha Tirtha. 

Narahari Tirtha followed Padmanabha in pontifical office. His name 
was sama sastri, before entering holy orders. He played an import- 
ant part in the history of Kalinga, as statesman, general and saint. 
His inscriptions were discovered in the temple of Sri Kurmam in 
the Ganjam district and in the temple of Simhachellum in the Viza- 
gapatam district. They belong to the second half of the thirteenth 
century. The Srikurmam inscription of 1281 A.D. states that 
Narahari Tirtha, “ followed the profession of his father, practised 
high politics in a righteous manner and himself faced the frightened 
garrisons of the fortresses of crowds of hostile kings. ,, The inscrip- 
tions mention Narasimha Bhatta as the father of Narahari Tirtha. 
The Ganga kings of Kalinga and the Matsya kings of Oddavadi were 
very much influenced by the vaishnava movement of Sri Madhwa. 
The Simhachellum inscriptions of 1290 and 1292 A.D. refer to the 
gifts of king Jayanta of the Matsya dynasty, at the instance of Nara- 
hari Tirtha. The new names taken by the members of the royal 
family indicate their conversion to Vaishnavaism. Arjuna, Annam- 
raja and Mankaditya assume the names of Narasimhavardhana, 
Gopalavardhana and Srirangavardhana. The Narasimha temple at 
Simhachellum received royal patronage and the Ganga king Nara- 
simha I ordered the construction of a hall (Mukha mantapa) and 
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Natya mantapa (Dancing hall) at Simhachellum. Narahari Tirtha 
continued to remain in the Kalinga country, after his entering holy 
orders! In 1293 a gift was recorded at Sri Kurmam by the sage, 
Narahari Tirtha. 

. There is a tradition that, during the minority of one of the 
Ganga kings, Narahari Tirtha acted as regent and secured the 
images of Rama and Sita, which were presented to Sri Madhwa. 
They were worshipped by Sri Madhwa for some months, before his 
departure from earthly existence. 

In a hymn composed in praise of Narahari Tirtha, known as Nara- 
hari yatistotra, in stdtra Mahodadhi, it is stated that Narahari Tirtha 
founded a village, called Narayana Devarakere, near Hampi. 

To Narahari Tirtha is attributed the origin of the Haridasa move- 
ment of popular singers, praising God and the Masters. They are 
given a dedicatory name or ankitha (Nom-de-plume) by a guru or 
preceptor, who has helped them in their mystic progress towards 
realisation. Raghupathi or Raghukula Tilaka was the ankitha of 
Narahari Tirtha. One of his kanarese poems was translated into 
English by Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, ( Triveni , March 1937). Its 
closing verse is Bhajisu brahmadi vandita hariya, tyajisu kamadi 
satrugala | sujana vandita nada narahariya, bhajisu srihari raghu- 
patiya. 

Call on God to whom all creation submits ; 

Give up the enemies within the self ; 

Call on Him whom all righteous men worship, 

The Lord of all good : the king of the universe. 

Narahari Tirtha passed away on Pushya Bahula saptami of the saka 
year srimukha, 1333 A.D., on the banks of the river Tungabhadra, 
handing over the pontificate to Madhawa Tirtha. Yevam sriyatirat 
mahamahimayuk sri Ramadevam tato datwa Madhawa Tirtha hasta 
kamale samprapya tungathatam | varshe srimukha namni masi 
dasame pakshe site saptame Ghasre dehamimam tyajan padama- 
giacchri vishnu namnah subham. verse 12. stotra mahodadhi. 

Of Madhawa Tirtha, we know very little. He was known as Vishnu 
Sastri, before he joined holy orders. He was also one of the direct 
disciples of Sri Madhwa. He passed away on Bhadrapada Bahula 
Amavasya of the saka year vikruti, 1350 A.D., at Manur on the 
banks of the river Bhlmarathi. 

His successor was Akshobhya Tirtha, whose name is well known 
as the teacher of Jay a Tirtha. Akshobhya was the contemporary 
of the great Adwaita scholar, Vidyaranya and the Visishta- 
dwaita scholar Vedanta Desika. Akshobhya’s name, before 
he entered holy orders, was Govinda sastri. Mulabagal, one 
of the provincial capitals of the Etnpire of Vijianagar, was the head- 
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quarters of Akshobhya. Akshobhya acted as an umpire in a famous 
dialectical debate, on the meaning of Tat twam asi, between Vidya- 
ranya and Vendanta Desika. 

Jaya Tirtha, in his Tatwa Prakasika, verse 5, praises his master, 
Akshobhya : — 

6rimadrama ramana sadgiri pada sangi vyakhya ninada dalitakhila 
dushta darpam | durvadi varan a vidarana daksha diksha maksho- 
bhya tirtha mrugaraja maham namami. I bow to Akshobhya Tirtha, 
who like unto the king of beasts knew no fatigue in the execution 
of the duty of putting down the elephant of defective dispute and 
purged the wicked of their pride by the thunder of his expositions 
resting at the feet of the mountain of the lord of Rama. 

Akshobhya passed away on Margasirsha bahula panchami of the 
saka year, Viswavasu, 1365 A.D. at Malkhed, on the banks of the 
river Kagini, handing over the pontificate to Jaya Tjrtha. 

Jaya Tirtha was an aristocrat by birth. His name was Dhonde 
Raghunath Rao. He was the head of a regiment of cavalry. He 
was married twice and enjoyed a life of princely luxury. But some- 
thing happened causing a revolution in his life. He came into 
contact with Akshobhya Tirtha and entered holy orders. He spent 
most of his life at Malkhed, in the caves of the Yeragola hills. 
Vidyaranya is said to have visited the place and honoured Jaya 
Tirtha, for his profound scholarship. “ The life of Jaya Tirtha was 
an expression of true vairagya and true bhakti. His austere dis- 
cipline as a sanyasi, his rejection of all honours and glory, his living 
in a cave on a pittance of spare food brought by his disciples by 
madhukara vritti, while he was writing commentaries, his abandon- 
ment of riches, position, two wives — all these for the sake of devot- 
ing his life solely and wholly for the service of God and gurus and 
the establishment of Madhwa siddhanta — are they not expressions 
of his bhakti and vairagya ? ,J 

The modesty and humility of this learned savant is indicated 
in verse 8 of his masterpiece, Nyaya sudha, his gloss on the Anu 
Vyakhyana. Nasabdabdhau gadha nacha nigama charcha sucha- 
tura nacha nyaye praudha nacha vidita vedya api vayam param 
srimat purnapramati guru karunya saranim prapanna manyiah smah 
kimapi cha vadantopi mahatam. I am not perfect in the knowledge 
of words, nor in vedic debates nor am I well versed in Nyaya, nor 
am I capable of teaching well what I have learnt and understood. 
Yet owing to the grace of Pooma Prajna (Madhwa) , may these 
words receive the recognition of the great. 

Sri Madhwa, in the opening verse of his Anu Vyakhyana invokes 
Narayana. Jaya Tirtha elucidates the meaning of the word, Nara- 
yaiia in the Nyaya sudha. Ariah doshastadviruddhatwadguna nara- 
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stadayanatwannarayanah | aranamayanam na bhavatitiva | upakarit- 
wiadina naranamime narah vedadayah | pratipadyataya tadayana- 
twadwa | naranamidam naram udbhavadi datrutaya tasya yana- 
twadwa | nara samuho naram vandyataya tadayanatwadwa | nara- 
pamadhi pathimaro mukhya vayuli parama premaspada taya tasya- 
yanatwa dweti | Page 2. 

Narayana is the abode of qualities, is destitute of defects, is the 
abode of the Vedas, is the creator, preserver, etc., of the universe, 
is the worshipped by the universe and the abode of the principal 
Vayu. 

Jaya Tirtha gives a beautiful definition of Bhakti, in I Pada, 
I Adhyaya of Nyaya sudha. Niravadhika anantha anavadya kalyana 
gunatwa jnana purvaka swatma atmiya samastha vastubhyo anantha 
gunadhika antaraya sahasrenapi aprati baddha nirantara prema pra- 
vaharupo bhaktih. Bhakti is the intense love, proceeding from a 
knowledge of the greatness of God. It must be firm in faith. It 
should be many times greater than the love for one’s own children 
and relations. 

In the third chapter of Tatwa Prakasika, which is a commentary 
on Sri Madhwa’s Sutra Bhashya, Jaya Tirtha elucidates the means 
of obtaining moksha, Bhagawat prasadastawan moksha sadhanam 
sachatadaparoksha jnanad bhavathi | nacha tadubhayam vidhatum 
sakyam | purusha prayatnagocharatwat atojnana sadhanam vidhe- 
yam j taccha sravana manana nididhyasana rupa Jijmasaiva Jijna- 
sayancha bhagavad bhakta eva adhikari | anyasya tadasam bhavat | 
Bhagawad bhaktischa mahatmya sravanena sambhavatyapi vaira- 
gyena drudha bhavatyatah sadhane shu vairagyamevadavapekshi- 
tam. “ The grace of the Lord is the chief means of release. It 
can be obtained only by knowing Him and seeing Him. Neither 
the grace of the Lord nor the knowledge of Him can be secured 
by force of command ; for they are not in the range of human effort. 
Then rules may be laid down only for adopting such means as may 
lead to knowledge. The enquiry for knowledge consists of study, 
reasoning out the points of belief and deep contemplation of the 
thing conclusively known by these processes. Those only are fit 
to enter upon such an enquiry who are full of devotion to the glo- 
rious Lord. Primarily, devotion is the result of the knowledge of 
God’s glories. But it has to be firmly rooted in the heart which 
is divested of all attachment to all other things. Hence Vairagya 
or conquest of passions and desires is to be first ensured. The only 
means of turning away the mind and heart from worldly things is 
to clearly understand the endless turmoil of birth and death.” 
Introdn. XLI. S. Subbarao. Purna Prajna Darsana, Madras, 1904. 

Commenting on Mantra 2 of the Isavasya Upanishad, kurvanne veha 
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karmani Jijivishet — Performing works even here, let a man live 

Jaya Tirtha emphasises the importance of Upasana or meditation. 
Krishnopastih karyaiva. That leads to God-vision. God reveals his 
form to His devotees, called satyadharmas in Mantra 15. They con- 
stantly meditate on the satya or the true and hold him in their 
hearts. Hrudaye brahma dharanamchadara nairantaryopetam tad- 
dhyanadikameva taccha bhaktasyaiva sambhavatiti — 

Jaya Tirtha passed away on Ashadha Bahula panchami of the 
Saka year, Vibhava, 1388 A.D. at Malkhed. 

Ill 


Table I. Mddhwa line of Pontiffs. 

Sri Madhwa 1318 A.D. 

I 

Padmanabha 1324, Hampi 
Narahari 1333, Hampi (Raghupathi Til aka) 

I 

Madhawa 1350, Manur 

I 

Akshobhya 1365, Malkhed 

I 

Jaya Tirtha 1388, Malkhed 

I 

Vidyadhiraja 1392, Malkhed 

(Uttaradi mutt) (Vyasaraya mutt) 


(Raghavendra mutt) 


Vibhudendra 

l 

Jatamitra 

| 

Raghunandana 1553, Hampi 

I 

Surendra 

I 

Vijayeendra 


Kavindra 1399, Hampi 

I 

Vageesa 1404, Hampi 
Ramachandra 1436, Malkhed 


Raicndra 

I 

Jayadhwaja 

[ 

Purushottama 


Vidyanidhi 1444, Malkhed Brahmanya 

I I 

Raghunatha 1502, Malkhed Vyasaraya 1539 
Raghuvarya 1557, Hampi (Krishna Vithala) Hampi 

I ! 

Raghuttama 1596 Srinivasa, Hampi 

I I 

Vedavyasa 1619 Srirama, Hampi 


Sudhindra 1623, Hampi 
Raghavendra 1671 A.D, 


Vidyadhlsa 1633 
Vedanidhi 1635 
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Vidyadhiraja succeeded Jaya Tirtha in the pontificate. His earthly 
remains were laid at rest near Malkhed, on Vaisakha suddha tritiya, 
of Saka year Anglrasa, 1392 A.D. Malkhed and Hampi- Vi jianagar 
were the two important cities that patronised the followers of Sri 
Madhwa. In the 15th century A.D., the original line of monks, 
began to split into three separate monasteries, as shown in the above 
table. The Vyasaraya mutt is named after Vyasaraya, the most 
celebrated scholar and saint of Vijianagar, under Krishna Devaraya. 
The Raghavendra mutt is named after Raghavendra, the saint and 
healer of Mantralaya, on the river Tungabhadra. The main line 
came to be known as the Uttaradi mutt. 

Several of these monks spent their lives at Hampi. It has been 
mentioned above, that Padmanabha Tirtha’s remains were laid at 
rest, at Hampi. Eight more were laid at rest in the same enclo- 
sure, and their names are praised in the verse : — Padmanabham 
kavlndramcha vagisam Raghuvaryakam vyasarajam srinivusam 
Ramatirtham Sudhindrakam Govindamcha vyasa sishyam nava 
vrundavane Bhaje. The last one, Govinda did not hold any ponti- 
fical office but was a devoted disciple of Vyasaraya. 

Half way between the Virupaksha temple at Hampi and the nava 
brindavana island is another little island rock with the brindavana 
of Narahari Tirtha. Near the mantapa or hall, familiarly known 
as Purandara mantapa, on the banks of the river Tungabhadra is the 
brindavana of Raghunandana Tirtha and a little image of Hanu- 
man with four hands. Two hands hold the chakra and sankha, 
the two others hold a book and a gada. 

Table II. Madhwa line of pontiffs. (8 Udipi mutts) 

Sri Madhwa 


i ' 

l 

I 


l 

1. Hrishikesa 

1 

3. Janardana 

1 

5. Vamana 

1 

7. Rama 

(Phalamaru) 

(Krishnapur) 

(sirur) 

(Kanur) 


2. Na: asimha 4. Upandra 6. Viahnu 8. AdhfLohaja 

(Adhamaru) (Puttigi) (Sode) (Pejawar) 

I ! 

Vadiraja Vijayadhwaja 

16th century 16th century 
The most the commentator 
celebrated of Bhagawata 

in this line. 

Table III. Sripadaraya mutt. 

Sri Madhwa 

I 

Padmanabha 
Ninth in the line 

! 

Sri Padaraya 1492 (Ranga Vithala) 
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The Haridasa movement, of which Narahari Tirtha was the founder, 
received a great impetus in the fifteenth century, through the 
efforts of Sri Padaraya. (Table III) . His name before entering holy 
orders was Lakshminarayana. He was initiated by sage Suvarna 
varna Tirtha of the Mulabagal monastery founded by Padmanabha 
Tirtha. 

Saluva Narasimha, the founder of the second dynasty of Vijianagara, 
was a great patron of Sri Padaraya. The high esteem with which 
the saluva kings held Sripadaraya is indicated in verse 1, chapter II 
of Sri Padarajashtaka. (stotra Mahodadhi) Srimadvira nrisinga 
raja nripatherbhudeva hatyavyatham durikritya tadarpito Jwala 
maha simhasane sansthitah. 

One of the great contributions of Sripadaraya to the Madhwa 
movement, was the popularisation of the teachings of Sri Madhwa 
by rendering them into the Canarese language. He composed hun- 
dreds of musical compositions and spread the teachings of Sri 
Madhwa among the common people, who had no chance of learn- 
ing Sanskrit. His Canarese songs, like the Bhramara Gita, Venu 
Gita and Gopi Gita roused the devotional fervour of the masses. 
His dedicatory name or ankitha was Ranga Vithala. His songs are 
simple and melodious. The Bhramara Gita is a beautiful piece of 
lyric poetry. The gopls are addressing the bee which they imagine 
to have come from Sri Krishna. 

Sripadaraya, also, composed a song of 29 verses, in praise of Sri 
Madhwa, known as Sri Madhwa nama. 

The disciple of Sripadaraya was the great Vyasaraya, 1447- 
1539 A.D. A detailed biography by poet Somanatha was published 
by Venkobarao of Mysore. Vyasaraya was the ecclesiastical advi- 
ser of Krishnadevaraya. For a short period, he was crowned king 
and coins were issued in his honour. Tradition says that Vyasa- 
raya, by his prayers, saved the emperor from the evil effects of 
kuhu yoga, at the time of the battle of Raichur. Amidst the ruins 
of Hampi-Vijianagara, near the temple of Virupaksha, is a little 
shrine of yantroddharaka Hanuman, installed by Vyasaraya. The 
figure of Hanuman is carved on a rock, in the meditation pose, with 
a rosary in his hand, seated in padmasana. He is in the centre of 
two intersecting equilateral triangles, inscribed within a circle, the 
circumference of which is covered by a string of Hanumians. It is 
a unique specimen of sculpture. 

For a period of 12 years, from about 1485 A.D., Vyasaraya was 
at Tirupathi, conducting the worship of Srinivasa. For nearly 
500 years, Tirupathi has been a special place of pilgrimage to the 
followers of Sri Madhwa. 
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Sri Vyasaraya composed three monumental works, Tatparya chan- 
drika, Tarka tandava and Nyayamrita. The first is a gloss on Jaya- 
tlrthia’s Tatwa prakasika. The three works are collectively known 
aS “ Vyasatraya 

The disciples of chaitanya of Bengal count themselves as the disci- 
ples of Vyasaraya. 

Vyasaraya composed several songs in canarese and was one of the 
leading haridiasas. In the upasana suladi, he praises God as the 
nearest and the dearest. Thiayi lokake. . .Tande lokake Gathi I 

lokake. . . .Isanne lokake sarva I lokake Sri Krishna He is always 

with us, never separated from us. He is doer. We are only pup- 
pets in His hands. [See Mystic teachings of the Haridasas of Kar- 
natak by A. P. Karmarkar and N. B. Kalamdani, Bombay, 1939.] 
Purandara dasa, the greatest of the Haridasas, was a disciple of 
Vyasaraya. His name is a household word to all lovers of music 
and song in South India. He was bom at Purandarghad near 
Poona in 1491 A.D. His father, Varadappa Naik was a wealthy 
diamond merchant. To him was born Purandara, whose name 
before he became a dasa, was Srinivasa Naik. He was married 
and had 4 sons. In course of time, he abandoned all his wealth, 
left Purandarghad and proceeded to Hampi-Vijianagar, where he 
received initiation at the hands of Vyasaraya. The best period of 
his life was spent at Hampi, where a mantapa is pointed out to 
the present day, as Purandara mantapa. He passed away from this 
world in 1564 A.D. 

To Purandaradasa, caste is not a mere matter of birth but of cha- 
racter. He is an outcaste who does not worship God Purandara 
Vithala. Purandara Vithala nennadiva papi holiya. Mere show 
of orthodoxy and ceremonial purity are of no use, if there is no 
real devotion to God. That is described as stomach saintliness in 
the song Udara vairagyavidu. What is required of a true devotee, 
is the rivetting of the mind completely towards God. God will then 
take care of his devotee. This reciprocal relationship is well des- 
cribed in the song, yenagu ane ranga, ninagu ane. If I do not resort 
to Thee, I break my oath but if Thou dost not protect me, you 
break your oath. 

“ Purandaradasa did not write reminiscences. If he had, we should 
have had a book like St. Augustine’s Confessions or Mahatma 
Gandhi’s story of his life. Yet Purandaradasa put enough of him- 
self into his songs to give them the colour of his personality.” 
Masti, Triveni, July 1935. 

(To be continued) 




The Pasupatas in South India 

BY 

Dr. T. V. Mahaungam, 

Reader in Indian History and Archaeology , 
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One of the oldest and most widely spread cults in India is that 
of Siva. It included many sects of which some survive to this day. 
While some of them had the sanction of the Vedas, a few had not. 
While a number of them followed mild forms of worship, some fol- 
lowed shocking and repulsive practices like human sacrifices. One 
of the ancient Saiva sects was that of the Pasupatas who find mention 
in the early literature of the country, like the MahdbhJirata ( Sdnti - 
parva) and the Vayu, Kurma and Linga Purdnas. The following 
account of the origin of the Pasupatas is contained in the Linga 
Purdna . “ In the 28th mahd yuga when Visnu son of Parasara will 

incarnate himself as Dvaipayana, Vyasa Rr§na will become incar- 
nate as Vasudeva. At that time Siva shall as a Brahmacdri enter 
a dead body thrown in a cemetery without anybody to guard it, by 
means of yoga powers and shall bear the name Lakuli. At that 
time Kayavatara (Kayardhana according to the Vdyu Purdna) 1 
will become famous as a sacred place ( siddhaksetra ) and remain 
so till the earth endures. And there will be born the ascetic pupils 
Kusika, Garga, Mitra, and Kaurusya, and these Pasupatas will 
repair to the Rudra loka from where they will not return.” 2 

An inscription in an old shrine at Ekilingji near Udaipur dated 
971-72 says that in the country of Brhakuccha (Broach) the sage 
Bhrgu having been cursed by Visnu propitiated the God Siva who 
in the presence of that very sage incarnated himself with a club 
( lakula ) in his hand. Since Siva descended to earth in body at 
that place it came to be called Kayavarohana. 3 But the Cintra pra- 


1. But it may be noted that these two words are not synonymous. They 
seem to indicate two distinct places which became confused in later times. 
Kayavatara may mean the place of descending into the human body, the place 
where the teacher Lakulin made his first appearance, while the term Kayaro - 
hana may mean the place of ascending into the divine body i.e. the place 
where Lakulin established a school and died ( J.R.A.S. , 1907, p. 422 n. 1). 

2. See J.B.B.E.A.S., 1912, pp. 154-55. 

3. Ibid ., p. 152. 
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sasti of the reign of Saranga deva (c. 1274-1294) says that Siva 
became incarnate in the form of Lakulisa in order to favour Uluka’s 
son who was without issue on account of the effects of a curre. 4 
Though there is some difference between these accounts with regard 
to minor details there is agreement among them on fundamental 
points such as Lakulisa being an incarnation of Mahesvara, the in- 
carnation having taken place at Kayavarohana, and there having 
been four ascetic pupils of Lakuli whose names are almost similar 
in the Puranas and the Cintra prasasti. 

To say however when exactly the Pasupata school was founded is 
very difficult. The inscriptions which refer to the incarnation of Siva 
as Lakullsvara or Nakullsvara are comparatively late. The earliest 
mention of it is found in the Vdyu Purana. Though large portions of 
the Purana could have been composed even long before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, say the fifth or the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., 5 it appears to have reached its final shape during the 
Gupta period. As Dr. Bhandarkar thinks if the Vdyu Purana was 
put together in the beginning of the fourth century, the incarna- 
tion of Siva as Lakuli, to become a general belief and come to be 
spoken about in the Purana, must be placed as early as the first 
century A.D. at the latest. Thus the belief in the incarnation of 
Siva as Lakulisa may go back to a period even anterior to the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 6 

A number of sculptures and images have been found in the 
Ekalingji temple itself as also in a number of other old ones in 
Rajputana which are considered to be representations of Siva as 
Lakulisa. In all of them the God is represented as two armed and 
as holding a club in one of his hands. It may be noted that while 
usually the images of Siva are represented as having four arms, 
the figure of Lakulisa is represented only with two arms. This has 
been taken to mean “ that his human origin was prominent before 
the mind of his followers and that consequently he was a historical 
personality like Buddha or Mahavlra.” 7 This aspect of the incar- 
nation of Siva deserves to be studied along with the account con- 
tained in the Puranas, namely that Lakulin was a Brahmacarin, a 
celibate ascetic. The region where this aspect of Siva became 
popular appears to have been the Gujarat and Rajputana country 
of the modern day. 

4. Ep. Ind I, pp. 274-75. 

5. See V. R. R. Dikshitar, Some Aspects of the V&yu Purana , p. 49. 

6. See Vaishnavism, Saivism and other minor Religions , pp. 116-17, 

7. See J.R.AS., 1907, p. 424. 
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The Pasupatas were the worshippers of Pasupati and the obser- 
vers of the Pmupata vrata. The Atharva Siras Upanisad contains 
tlje following description of the vrata. “ In the inside of the heart 
exists the subtle body, in which there are anger, greed and forgive- 
ness. Destroying greed, which is at the bottom of human motives, 
and concentrating the mind on Rudra who is one and eternal, one 
should be moderate in eating and drinking.” Then a precept is 
made with regard to besmearing the body with ashes, with the repe- 
tition of the words, “ the ash is fire, the ash is water, the ash is 
earth, everything is ash, the ether is ash, the mind, the eyes and 
other senses are ash ”. It is stated in the work that the Pasupata 
vow is enjoined for the removal of the noose with which the Pasu 
or the individual soul is tied . 8 

The Savva darsana sangraha of Madhava gives us an idea about 
the Lakullsa Pasupatas . 9 According to it the end of pain is of two 
sorts, the anatmaka moksa and the satmaka moksa. Of these the 
former is defined as the absolute freedom from pain. The posses- 
sion of kriydsakti and jnanasakti which are the attributes of Para- 
mesvara is called satmaka moksa. Perception of even the smallest, 
the most distant matters, hearing of every kind of sound, being well 
versed in all the Sastras, the possession of these and similar powers 
is called jnanasakti. The accomplishment of every object, quickly 
assuming every form according to one’s own desire is known as 
kriydsakti. Those two saktis constitute the satmaka moksa . 

In every other system a kdrya or effect is defined as that which 
follows a kdrarut or cause. The Pasupatas call all dependent objects 
as effect. In conformity with this, in their definition of kdrya they 
bring Jivatman or Pasu which they admit as eternal under the cate- 
gory of kdrya because it is dependent upon Paramdtman or Pati. 
The Being who is endowed with the powers of creation, destruc- 
tion and protection, the Lord Paramesvara is known to their philo- 
sophy as kdrana . His attributes are Jnanasakti and Kriydsakti 
which are eternally w T ith him, not as acquired after a stage by the 
perfected human souls. 

Yoga or union of the soul with Pati may be attained in two 
ways, either through japa, dhydna and other karmas or by exercis- 
ing strict control over the senses. 

The rules of conduct of the Pasupatas are the most interesting 
part of their religion. Bathing their bodies thrice a day in ashes, lying 


8. See R. G. Bhandarkar (note 6 above), op. ait. f p. 112. 

9. Translation by Cowell and Gough, pp. 103 ff. 
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down in ashes, making noise like aha aha , singing loudly the praises 
of their God, dancing either according to the science of dancing 
or in any manner, curling the tongue and roaring like bulls, making 
prostration and circumambulation, repeating the names of Siva — 
all these are their daily observances. But these curious acts should 
not be practised in the presence of other persons. They are also 
advised to act like mad men, pretending to be asleep when quite 
awake, shaking the limbs as when attacked by paralysis, walking 
like one with rheumatic pain in his legs, or like a lame man, exhibit- 
ing signs of lust at the sight of a woman, making meaningless noise 
and so on. To get rid of fastidiousness they are enjoined to beg for 
food, eat the remnants of the dishes of others and do such similar 
objectionable acts . 10 

There were a number of sectional groups among the Pasupatas, 
and of them the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas may be mentioned. 
The Kalamukhas, so called probably because they marked their 
forehead with a black streak, were said to be born of nara (human) 
and raksasa (demoniacal) parents and were also called mahdvratins 
evidently on account of the great vows that they followed. They 
believed that for the attainment of heaven one must eat food in a 
skull, besmear the body with the ashes of a dead body, eat the ashes, 
hold a club in one’s hand, keep a pot of wine and worship the God 
as seated therein . 11 In the Saiva sacred books are mentioned a 
bracelet of rudmksa , a string of matted hair on the head, a skull, 
etc., as the appurtenances of these people. They believed that people 
of other castes could become Brahmans and attain to the highest 
order by the performance of certain rites. 44 One becomes a Brah- 
mana immediately after the process of simple initiation and a man 
becomes a holy saint by undertaking the vow of a Kdpala . 12 

It is these practices of the Pasupatas that roused the indigna- 
tion of the followers of the Vedic injunctions from very early times. 
The Usana samhita gives a list of the Panktidusakas or those with 
whom food should not be eaten ; and among them are mentioned 
the Pasupatas, Kajxilikas, Sramanas, Nirgudhas, Pancardtras who 
are all referred to as Pasavdas or heretics . 13 

Even so early as the days of the Pallavas these heretical sects 
had become strong in South India. This is well borne out by the 
fact that the authors of the Devdram hymns have sung in praise of 


10. See T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Hindu Iconography , Vol. II, pp. 21-23. 

11. Bhandarkar, op. cit, p. 127. 

12. Ibid . 

13. Chapter IV. vv. 23-26. 
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the Siva temples at Kumbhakonam, 13 * Nagapattinam and a few other 
places by calling them Kiayarohana or Rarona, probably after the 
place of that name in Gujarat. Among the other important Pasu- 
pata centres in South India, there appear KaiicI, Tiruvorriyur, 
Mayilapur, Kodumbalur, all in the Tamil country and Belugami 
and a few other places in the Kannada country. 

The Sanskrit farce, Mattavildsaprahasana written by the 
Pallava king Mahendravarman (600-630) mentions Rand, as 
a place where the Kapalikas were flourishing in large num- 
bers. 14 According to traditions centering round Tiruvorriyur 
the Goddess of the place had a fierce aspect and was 
demanding animal and human sacrifices till the Advaita philo- 
sopher Sankara visited the place, threw the image of the god- 
dess into a well and closed its mouth. 15 There was a Kalamukha 
matha at the place which was presided over by a line of Caturanana 
Panditas. We get to know about the career of one such Caturanana 
Pandita from an inscription of the Rastrakuta king Krsna III. Ac- 
cording to it the Caturanana Pandita under reference was bom in 
Kerala and was endowed with great qualities. Even very early in 
his life he became a great master of all arts and sciences and when 
he grew of age he beacame the guru of Rajaditya the son of the 
Cola king Parantaka (907-953). When Prince Rajaditya died fight- 
ing against Krsna III in 949 in the battle of Takkolam, Caturanana 
Pandita who got disgusted with life on account of his separation 
from his disciple turned an ascetic at Tiruvorriyur, after getting 
initiation from one Niranjana guru, and taking the name Catura- 
nana, became a mahdvratin and the head of the local matha. 16 

The temple at Mayilapur which is dedicated to Kapallsvara (Lord 
of Skulls) was an important centre for the Kapalikas and this aspect 
of the Lord of the place was the subject of a song by Tirujnana 
Sambandar. 17 Kodumbalur in the former Pudukkottai State was 
an important Kalamukha centre in the tenth century A.D. A Sans- 
krit inscription of one Vikrama Kesari a local chieftain in the reign 
of Parantaka II (956-973) mentions the construction of three 
shrines ( vimdnatrayam ) usually known as muvar koyil by the 
chieftain and his presentation of a big matha ( brhan matham ) and 
eleven villages for the regular feeding of fifty asitavaktra ascetics, 
to his preceptor Mallikarjuna a great Vedic scholar and a disciple 

13a. Tirujnana Sambanda’s Devdram , 1. 75. 

14. See Gopalan, The Pallavas of Kdhchi, pp. 94-95. 

15. M.E.R., 1912, Para 68. 

16. 177 and 181 of 1912. Hep. Para 17. 

17. Tirujnana Sambanda’s Devdram , II, 183, 
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of Vidya rasi, Kalamukha teacher, who had migrated to the region 
from Madhura. He is described in the inscription as a ‘ store house 
of penance’ — (taporasi) . 18 Probably he was the same as the one 
mentioned in an inscription on a slab found originally at Tagafiur 
in the Salem District and now preserved in the Madras Museum. 19 

Tiruvanaikka near Trichinopoly was another important centre of 
the Pasupatas. The akhila ndyaki tirumadam, one of the numerous 
mathas at the place, was in the middle of the thirteenth century 
presided over by one Jiyar Visvesvara Sivacarya, the head of the 
Golaki matha, a migrant from the Province of Radha, and the pre- 
ceptor of the Kakatiya king Ganapati. It is said he had a large 
following which was distributed over a wide area in South India. 
An inscription of A.D. 1240 mentions the grant of the village of 
Kumaramangalam in the former Pudukkottai State as a madappu- 
ram to the matha at Tiruvanaikkoyil where Visvesvara Sivacarya, 
mentioned above was staying. 20 There was another matha at the 
place called the Laksddhydya Bhiksd matha which was originally 
founded at Benares with a branch at Pillaimangalam in the State. 
An inscription of A.D. 1285 mentions that the temple auhorities at 
Pillaimangalam sold a site to one Adaivar Vinaitlrttan a celibate 
disciple of the head of the Tiruvanaikkoyil matha for the construc- 
tion of a matha at Pillaimangalam. 21 These instances show that there 
was live contact between the Saivas of South India and other parts 
of the country. 22 

The popularity of the Kalamukhas in some other dis- 
tricts of the Tamil country is indicated again by a number of 
inscriptions. A lithic record from Vedal in the North Arcot District 
mentions a Kalamukha Dasapuriyan of the Harita Gotra and the 
Apastamba Sutra. 23 There was a Kalamukha matha at Melpadi 
also in the same region, the head of which was one Lakulisvara Pan- 
dita. 24 Among the authorities of the temple at Jambai in the South 
Arcot District is mentioned a mahdvratin called Lakulisvara Pandita 
in the reign of Vira Rajendra, 25 In 1123 we get reference to a 
Kalamukha Gomadattu Arulala Bhattan who is said to have sold 
some land to the temple at Koyil Tevarayanpettai in the Tan j ore 

18. P.S.I. No. 14. 

19. 309 of 1901. 

20. P.S.I., No. 196. 

21. Ibid., 397. 

22. See A Manual of the Pudukkottai State , Second Edition, Vol. II, Pt. I, 
pp. 685-87. 

23. 85 of 1908. 

24. 85 of 1899; S.I.I., III, p. 27. 

25. 100 of 1906. 
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District. 26 In 1127, 1205 and 1231 some Kalamukhas bearing such 
names as SailarasI and Jnanarasi are mentioned as making endow- 
ments for lamps and taking charge of such endowments in the tem- 
ple at Triuvanaikkoyil (Chingleput District) . 27 In the Airavatesvara 
temple of Darasuram known to have been constructed by Kuldt- 
tunga III (1178-1216) is found a frieze consisting of miniature 
figures of 108 6aiva dcaryas with labels cut above them. The labels 
contain the proper names of the teachers and their clerical titles. 
Since the titles end in Siva it may be presumed that the teachers 
belonged to the Pasupata cult. 28 

Beyond the Tamil country, in the Karnataka region also we find 
that the Kalamukhas were in a flourishing condition during the days 
of the Hoysalas cind the Calukyas. An inscription of 1078 mentions 
one Valmiki muni who belonged to the Lakula school, 29 while another 
of 1103 says that one Somesvara Pandita made the Lakula sid- 
dhanta blossom. 30 The Western Calukyan king Bhuvanaikamalla 
is said to have made a gift of land at the request of his two queens 
to one Suresvara Acarya. According to the epigraph under refer- 
ence (A.D. 1069) he was the disciple of Gangarasi Bhattaraka, the 
acarya of the temple of Brahmesvara at Mosangi, and the follower 
of the Kalamukha samaya 31 During the days of Vikramaditya VI 
the head of the Kalamukhas of the Muvara Koneya Santati was one 
Divyajnana Kasmira deva who is described as a heavenly seer and 
the emperor of the Kalamukha munis. Among his apostolic des- 
cendants were Trilocana Munlndra and Varesvara deva. The chief 
seat of the Kalamukhas in the Calukyan empire appears to have 
been the temple of Kadaresvara at Baligrama (Baligave) 32 Another 
great Yatipati who belonged to the same order was one Kedara 
6akti, whose successors in the apostolic line were Srlkantha and 
Somesvara. 33 A record of 1094 mentions Somesvara as the acarya 
of the God Nakharesvara, while one of 1102 refers to him as the 
acarya of the sthdna of Daksina Kedaresvara. A third record of 1112 
describes him as the drddhya or family priest of one Klamadeva- 
rasa 34 At Sri Parvata there was a math a called the Agastyesvara 

26. 247 of 1923. 

27. 352 of 1911 ; 357 of 1911 ; See also K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 
Vol. H, p. 495. 

28. See M.E.R. 1915, pt. II, Para 11. 

29. E.C., vii, Sk. 107. 

30. Ibid, Sk., 98. 

31. 9 of 1927-28. 

32. E.C. VII, Sk. 98. 

33. E.C. VII Sk. 99. 

34. See E.I . , V. p. Z 
J. 7 
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matha which was presided over by a succession of dcdryas, who 
were the followers of the naisthika tapo mdrga (ascetic obser- 
vances). In that apostolic line appeared in order Sadydjatacarya, 
Kriyasakti deva, Vamasakti deva, Kriyasakti deva, Vamasakti 
deva and Kriyasakti Munindra. 35 An inscription of A.D. 1186 at 
Halebid refers to a Kalamukha matha at Dvarasamudra, which was 
presided over by a succession of able dcdryas such as Isana Sakti, 
Devendra Pandita and Kalyana sakti Pandita 36 

In the Telugu districts also the Kalamukhas appear to have been 
in a flourishing condition from early times. During the days of 
Amma II, the Eastern Calukya king (945-70) there was a Kala- 
mukha teacher, Vidyesvara by name, who was the author of a 
grant. 37 An inscription dated 1115 found at Kopparasam mentions 
one Kalamukha Mallikarjuna who was in charge of the temple of 
Somesvara at the place. Srisailam was the seat of an important 
Kalamukha matha known as the Mallikarjuna sila matha. During 
the days of the Kakatiya king Prola II it was presided over by a 
great scholar named Ramesvara Pandita who is said to have known 
the nectar of the great art of Lakullsvaragama 38 The sect appears 
to have been influential even under the Telugu Codas. 

Besides the Pasupatas there appear to have flourished in South 
India another sect of Saivas who belonged to the Kasmlr school. 
Though this Kasmir saivism also cut itself away from the old tradi- 
tional Saivism of the country there was nothing common between 
it and Kapalism or Kalamukhism 39 

In the Vijayanagar days also the Pasupatas continued to exer- 
cise considerable influence in parts of South India, and received the 
patronage of the kings along side of the Advaitins. The one great 
and fundamental difference between the Advaitins and the Pasu- 
patas appears to have consisted in the fact that while the former 
laid great stress on the Vedas the latter paid greater attention to 
the Saiva dgamas Ihough on that account they did not go to the 
extent of rejecting the Vedas. Some of the early rulers of the 
Vijayanagar Empire were followers of this school of Saivism. The 
Kulaguru of Harihara I and Bukka I was one Kasivilasa Kriyasakti 
who was a Pasupata. The great general and minister Madhava who 


35. E.C. XII. C.K. 35. 

36. E.C. VI. Kd. 88-93. 

37. 1915. Pt. II, para 11. 

38. Kak. ' Sam . App. Ins. No. 39. 

39. See Bhandarkar (note 6 above), op. cit., p. 131, 
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played a large part in the foundation of Vijayanagar also had him 
for his guru as is borne out by one of the grants made by him in 
1368. 40 It is said that at the instance of Kriyasakti Guru Miadhava 
carried out a special Saiva vow lasting for a year at the end of 
which he made a gift from the funds of his own property to eighty 
learned Brahmans from Ka^mlr who were well versed in the 
Saiva rites and were the followers of the Saiva creeds. 41 In the 
compilation of the Saivdgamasara sangraha jointly by Marapa and 
Madhava they appear to have been inspired by Kriyasakti Pandita.* 2 
Kumara Kampana the son of Bukka I as also Immadi Bukka son of 
Harihara had Kriyasakti as their guru 43 It is said that the latter 
of the two princes made a grant to the temple of Vidyasankara with 
the gurus permission. 44 

An inscription of A.D. 1377 mentions one Akasavasi Samavedi 
garu as the guru of the Vijayanagar prince Singanna Odeya 45 Pro- 
bably the term akasavasi meant the same as the term dkdsamukhin. 
These terms would show that the minds of the members of the sect 
were always directed towards heaven. But we do not have details 
about them. 46 

The above instances point to the fact that the Pasupatas (of 
whom the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas were sub-sects with only 
minor distinctions) who were given to very cruel customs and prac- 
tices in earlier times had begun to adopt milder religious practices 
in the course of the ninth and tenth centuries. This great change 
was evidently due to the contempt and ridicule to which their prac- 
tices were subjected in the period of the Saiva and Vaisnava revival 
in South India led by the Nayanars and the Alvars. During the 
days of Mahendravarman, the Pallava king (600-630), the Pasu- 
patas and the Kapalikas flourished in the Kahcipuram region in 
large numbers. Their ways were so bad and repulsive that the 
king himself caricatured them in his burlesque, the Mattavildsapra- 
hasana. They are represented in it as given to drink and revelry. 
Evidently the vigorous attacks made on their practices had some 

40. E.C. vn. Sk. 281. 

41. Ibid. 

42. E.C. VIII. SI. 375. 

43. M.A.R. 1918, Paras 105-106, M.E.R. 1925, para 30 ; see also Madhurd 
vijayam by Gangadevi, Canto I, v. 4. 

44. E.C. X. Mb. 11. 

45. 681 of 1917. 

46. M.E.R., 1918, para 66 ; Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism , 
p. 88 ; see also author’s Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar, 
pp. 307-08 and n. 
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effect and hence probably it is that we see the Pasupatas and the 
Kapalikas being given to less repulsive ways in the imperial Cola 
period, and in later times. They became very largely connected 
with temples and temple management, and most likely were also 
associated with the conduct of worship in them. But we do not 
know if the Pasupata cult had a very large following in South India 
though some inscriptions mention that the head of a particular 
ma^ha had a lakh of disciples under him. 47 However it is difficult 
to believe that the Pasupata teachers had large followings because 
of the exacting nature of the life that the members of the sect were 
required to lead, namely celibacy and austere life. The southern- 
most limits of the influence of the Pasupatas appear to have been 
the Trichinopoly district of the present day. There is no evidence 
to show that the Pasupatas flourished in the Pandyan country 
covered by the present districts of Madura, Ramnad and Tirunel- 
veli. 

Till about the end of the sixteenth century the members of 
the Pasupata cult who were in charge of temples appear to have 
been only bachelors leading celibate lives ; and married men were 
not eligible for such offices. But in S. 1506 (A.D. 1584) a vital 
change was made in the time honoured custom in respect of the 
selection of a qualified person to be in charge of the management 
of the temple at Tiruvanaikka (Jambukesvaram) . The inscription 
purports to be a tirumugavi issued by Candesvara appointing one 
Candrasekhara guru Udaiyar to the office of trustee of the above 
mentioned temple. It is said that the Pasupata vratam and the 
rights of arccanai , tirukkan satin and mura s vaiantram were in the 
enjoyment of the heads of the matha in lineal succession from guru 
to sisya. But “ as according to the Pardsara samhita (Madhaviya 
commentary) long term celibacy, using k amandalu, performance 
of human and horse sacrifices and drinking of spirituous liquors are 
deprecated by Brahmans in the Kali age ; as according to the 
Kalagni Rudropanisad a learned man is desirable, be he a brahma - 
can, grahastha, vdnaprastha or an ascetic ; as according to the 
Sanatkumdra samhita the Pasupata vrata is enjoined for twelve 
years of a true devotee of Pasupati, for grahasthas agni is not 
allowed, for srotriya brahmaedris upanayana is prescribed, and a 

period of twelve months is sufficient for ; as according to the 

Soura Samhita a term of twelve years, or a year, or a half year, or 
yet a further half of it or even a shorter term of twelve days is 
prescribed as a concession to the Grahasthas; as Upamanyu, 


47. A Manual of the Pudukottai State , Vol. II, pt. I. p. 685. 
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Dadhici, Agastya, Rama and Krsna who were all of them married 
men observed the Pdsupata vrata ; as according to the Rk Bmhmana 
a ipan is absolved from all his rnas by begetting a son, and a man 
who is childless does not attain to salvation, and so the three-fold 
rnas should somehow be worked off ; as according to the Srutis 
and the Smrlis performance of Yagas is obligatory on a householder 
from the tenth day of his marriage, and performance of certain 
obligatory rites on special occasions and at special places is com- 
pulsory ; as in the Yajnakarana chapter it is stated that he who does 
not do certain rites is considered an excommunicated Brahman ; 
and as according to Sivajna (command of Siva) the ordinances of 
the Sruti and the Smrti are to be closely followed and a transgres- 
sor is considered an enemy of Siva, Candrasekhara Guru Udaiyar 
was commanded to be a grahastha Pdsupata i.e. a Pasupata though 
married, and conduct yajna and other rites and enjoy the privileges 
of arccanai, tirukkansattu , kovil. kelvi , kanakkeluttu, muddirai, 
and murasvatantiram in the temple in lineal succession of son, grand- 
son and so on. It was however stipulated that an elder both by 
age and learning should be the head of the matha ( adhisthana ) and 
maintain the brotherhood of disciples in the matha ” 48 

The above interesting inscription reveals that a vital change was 
effected with regard to the qualifications expected of the manager 
of the temple at Tiruvanaikka. But we do not know if the change 
was a solitary one, or whether it can be taken as an instance of a 
general change that was taking place in South India at that time. 
Very possibly it was the latter. 


48. MJE.R 1936-37, pt. II, Para 79. 




Antu and Etir- Antu 

OR 

YEAR AND AFTER-YEAR 

BY 

T. K. Joseph, 

Trivandrum. 

In the inscriptions of South Indian kings the years of their reign 
are found expressed variously in the following terms : — 

1. cella-ninta antu ( O^ea&nr Sienrp Jfyak® ) = the 
current year, or the year now running — as in “ the current year 
five of King Sthanu Ravi ” (of the Quilon Church copper-plate 
of ca. 880 A.D.). 

Here the regnal years are reckoned (without a break) from the 
very beginning of the first regnal year, as in much more ancient 
documents outside India, e.g. in Persia, Babylon, Palestine, &c. 

2. antaikku etir (celianinta) antu ( Q so eo' r m p 
^ems gt S rr ^/, 'rr f ih ^y l sbQ') — the (current 6th, 7th, 8th, 
10th or 29th) year after the (first) year (of Rajaraja III) . See 
Mr. S. Subrahmanya Sastri’s paragraph quoted in Mr. K. N. 
Daniel’s article in this Journal for Dec. 1948, pp. 278-9. 

In this case the total number of years, say 7, is split into “ year ” 
and (6th) “ after - year ”, and not given straight away as the current 
7th year as in (1) above. 

Etir ( here has the usual sense of future, or after as 

in etir-kalam (or @!rmirsou> ), future time or after-time, as opposed 
to centa kalam ( GV si/ p a n s\';j ) , past time, and nikal kalam or 
cella-ninta kalam ( tS&yi&irsvii' Q&eveiir rSekpam stffo ). Although 
the qualifying word ‘ current ’ precedes ‘ the first year ’, the epithet 
strictly pertains to ‘ the 6th year ’ after the first, i.e. to the 7th year 
of the king’s reign. “ 6th year after the year ” is usually interpreted 
as the 6th year after the whole of the first year. But see the last 
para of this note. (Etir has usually been given the sense of oppo- 
site to.) 

3 . irantam antaikku etir nalam antu (j§)ir«>Wi— rii 

69) i_ <S0 & !$ir tsireotril — the current 4th year after the 

2nd year, i.e., 2nd + 4th = 6th year. See the many instances 
given on pp. 275-6 of Mr. Daniel’s article referred to above. 
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Here as in the previous case the total number of regnal years is 
split into two only. This second kind of splitting is far more nume- 
rous than the other (1 + 6, 1 + 7, &c.) . The “ 2nd year ” is usually 
regarded as indicating that 2 whole years elapsed since the begin- 
ning of the reign. 

4 (a) 2-itld <sr$,h Q-ilg *t fiir 35-^ 

;© ~ the current 35th year after the 6th year after the 

2nd year (from the very beginning of the reign of Bhaskara 
Ravi. Ibid., p. 275). 

This means the 2 + 6 + 35th = the 43rd regnal year. Here 2nd and 
6th indicate 2 whole years immediately preceding 6 whole years, 
with no break at all in the reign of 43 years. 

4 (b) 2- 6r!£ir 22“ /r ^'^ 7 ennimirQ gpi . _/»fi SI-' 7 ' 

erfgjlir 9 -7 eu su(3ir s)jire^,Lb 

= (nearly) 17 years from the tenth month of 2 -f 22nd year 
( = 24th year) up to 2 + 31 + 9th (— 42nd) year (of King 
Arikesari mentioned in the Tenkasi pillar inscription). 

Here 24 is split into 2 & 22, while 42 is split into 2, 31 and 9 — i.e. 
9th year after the 31st after the 2nd , this “ after the 2nd ” being 
understood from the first part of the sentence. The interval will 
then be (42 — 24 ~) a little more than 17, say 17% years ; and not 
16% as it will be if 2 is not added. (31 -f 9) — 24 — 16 years and 
3 months only, even if the later limit is the very end of the 40th year. 
See this Journal for Dec. 1948, p. 277, No. 5. 

5. 13- /r6)] f S)6k 67 !&lir 1 2-ld — the 12th year after 

the 13th year (of Kulasekhara Deva), i.e. the 25th year, with 
no break at all. 

In this case there is neither 1 nor 2 in the splitting. See ibid., No. 6 
(p. 277). 

From the numerous instances given by Mr. Sastri and 
Mr. Daniel it is evident that, except in the case of the regnal years 
expressed as 1 + x or 2 + x, there is no partiality towards any 
particular number. It is also clear that no breaks are discernible 
in any king’s reign, and that since the inscriptions are in prose the 
splitting of a number is not for the sake of any metre. 

Every year of a king’s reign (either as a minor during the 
regency, or as viceroy, or as sole ruler) must have had 
some important event or events, and they must have been) 
recorded as usual in the < grantha-varis ’ or court chronicles as 
having taken place — 

a. in the king’s 1st, 2nd, 3rd 21st, 22nd year, &c. Or, 

if there were only a few memorable events, they would be 
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recorded in the chronicles and the memory of the king’s sub- 
jects as having occurred, for instance, 

b. in the king’s 5th year, 7th year after the 5th, 3rd year 
after that 7th (i.e. after the 7th after the 5th). 

See actual instances in 4 above mentioning 2 + 6 -j- 35, 2 -j- 22, 
2 -[- 31 -j- 9, and in 5 above, recording 13 + 12. There are such 
instances in documents other than inscriptions. In the above 2nd, 
8th, 43rd ; 2nd, 24th, 33rd, 42nd ; 13th and 25th regnal years of the 
three kings respectively, important, memorable events occurred, 
perhaps even a dethronement for a few months or years ; and there 
is nothing unusual in saying or recording that such an event 
occurred y years after another wellknown event, which had taken 
place x years after another well-remembered one. 

We should bear in mind too that the court chroniclers, astro- 
logers, notaries, historians, authors of Puranas, and the generality 
of the kings’ subjects were not living in an unchartered ocean of 
time, but had the Kali, Saka and Quilon eras, the 60-year cycle, 
etc. (with the year beginning with Mesha, Simha, or Kanya). To 
avoid mistakes in reckoning the regnal years they could check them 
with the years of the above eras, or of the cycle of 60 years. 

Now the only peculiarity in the splitting of the regnal years is 
the very frequent occurrence of 2, and the less frequent occurrence 
of 1. The usual explanation for this is that the coronation, or full- 
fledged sovereignty of the kings occurred in the 2nd or the 1st year 
of their reigns. There is nothing impossible in that view. 

But an alternative explanation may be offered here. It is 
seldom that a reign begins on the 1st day of the first month of a 
Meshadi Kali year, or a Simhadi or Kanyadi Quilon year. 1 Suppose 
it began on an auspicious day, say the 3rd day of the 7th month (of 
a cyclic or calendar year, e.g., the 125th Quilon year) . Then the 
first regnal year will extend from 3-7-125 Q.E. to 2-7-126 Q.E. To 
make it tally with the already employed and quite familiar solar 
year, the first part of the regnal year forming the last part of the 


1. In the southern parts under the influence of the Quilon king and his 
astronomers the Quilon year began with the month of Simha (Chingam), 
while those in some other parts of Malabar began the year with the month of 
Kanya (Kanni), probably because, according to the Brahmana dictum “ citm 
nakshatram bhavati mukham va etat samvatsarasya ” — the citm (Spiea) 
asterism (which we know is just opposite asvati , the present first asterism of 
the Kali year) is the mukham ( = face, beginning) of the year, and citm is 
in Kanya (Virgo) rasi. 

The Quilon astronomers preferred Simha (Leo) as the first month pro- 
bably because it was, and is, regarded as the Sun’s swakshetra, or own house, 
J. 8 
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Quilon year 125, was probably reckoned as regnal year 1, ancl 
126 Q. E. as r. y. 2. The reckoning would be as follows : — 

R. y. 1. — 125 Q. E., last part only ; hence not one, strictly. 

R. y. 2 = 126 Q. E. 

R. y. 3 = 127 Q. E., reckoned as 3rd year, or as 1st year after 
the 2nd, or as 2nd year after the 1st although the 1st is 
not one full year. 

R. y. 15 = 139 Q. E., reckoned as 13th year after the 2nd, or 
otherwise, optionally. If any dethronement happened at 
at all there is no evidence of its having been regarded as 
a break in continuity. 

as Sun-day was already the first day of the week, and Vishnu’s Sravana 
(Onam), a very important festival day in Malabar, falls in that Simha month 
very often. 

Again, the wonderful display of the meteoric shower of Leonids periodi- 
cally from the radiant point in Leo (Simha) may have given Simha’s month 
(Chingam) the first place. 

Now, in the 9th cent, there were Jews in Quilon, for whom Abib, or Ab 
(nearly April = Mesha, Medam) was the first month as for the Hindus. For 
at the building of the famous Jerusalem temple by Solomon (1015-980 B.C.), 
who was perhaps aware of the Hindus’ first month, “ Abib, which was for- 
merly the seventh month, now became the first month ” (at Solomon’s 
instance). — (Martin Davidson’s The Stars and the Mind , Watts & Co., London, 
1948, p. 73. 

There were then Arabs too in Quilon, for whom Muharam was the first 
month ; and Syrians also, for whom Konun Hroi (Hindu Makara) was the first 
month. For these Syrians Ab of the Jews corresponded to the Hindu month 
of Simha (Chingam of Quilon), under the name Ab itself. 

The first year of the Quilon Era appears to have been chosen as such 
(Saptarsi?) because in that year the Persian Sabr-Iso re-founded the city 
(as the Quilon copper-plate says), and a new temple (perhaps of Vishnu) 
was dedicated (perhaps on Onam day) in that new city with its new harbour, 
as may be conjectured from a Keralolpatti (history of Kerala). 

We recall here that in Sabr-Isho’s time “ The first series of regular obser- 
vations, with the aid of fairly accurate instruments, appear to have been made 
at Gondeshapur, in the south-west of Persia, in the first years of the ninth 
century of our era. During the Calif ate of al-Ma’mun (A.D. 813-833), at the 
observatory at Baghdad, all the fundamental elements of the Almagest were 
verified — the obliquity of the ecliptic, the precession of the equinoxes, the 
length of the solar year, etc.” — (G. R. Kaye’s A Guide to the Old Observa- 
tories at Delhi, &c., Calcutta, 1920, pp. 76-77). Probably Sabr-lsho the Per- 
sian, and his Persian engineer were instrumental in starting the Quilon era. 

Gundeshapur, old Baith Lapat, had bishops from even A.D. 225 ; and the 
Baghdad territory too from that date. Persians must have come to Quilon 
even in the pre-Quilon-Era centuries. In about 400 A.D. a Theban scholar 
arriving in a ship, and residing in Muziris, in Cochin, speaks of Per- 
sians (and Ethiopians = Arabs of Ethiopia) even in Ceylon. Its 
king in about 50 A.D. had sent even to Rome along with a stranded Roman 
freedman four ambassadors of whom the chief was called Rachia (= Rajayya, 
or Raja, or Raghava?). Q.E. 7 fell in Kulasekhara Alwar’s days.— T.K.J. 
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X 

The capacity for wonderful creation, of which the texts speak, 
is but one of many such attributes that belong to the Lord ; and 
Vyasa has dwelt at length on some of them. The unique excel- 
lence of these attributes that distinguish the Infinite Being would 
become evident, when we view them side by side with the defects 
and limitations of the finite. Just as the fundamental defect or 
dosha of the finite individual is his liability to experience sorrow 
and suffering, so also we may speak of an essential excellence in 
the Lord. It is, indeed, twofold — for the Paramatman is known as 
an Ubhayalinga — and each is a facet of His excellence. One reveals 
the Lord as the Almighty who is not only Himself spotlessly pure, 
but whose very presence is purifying, like an antidote against all 
impurities ; and the other shows Him as the one permanent abode 
of all auspicious excellences. (Heya-pratyanika-Kalyanaika-tanam) . 
Just as the Jivatman remains unchanged through all the vicissitudes 
of the physical body, so also the Paramatman remains unaltered by 
the doshas of the Jiva and through all the fleeting variety of his 
experiences. 

There is another surpassing quality in Him, and that is the 
fact that to attain Him He is Himself the most appropriate means. 
When the finite individual considers Him in this light, and adopts 
Him as both the End and Means, he surrenders his entire being to 
His loving care. This complete, unqualified offering of one’s self 
to the Lord is known as Prapatti, and the person making the sur- 
render is called a Prapanna. Prapatti is characterised by supreme 
trustfulness and complete self-surrender (Atma-nikshepah) born 
of a sense of utter helplessness apart from the Lord. It is an atti- 
tude, which becomes manifest in everyone of his activities. Rama- 
nuja’s view is that this path of Prapatti is held up in the Vyfisa 
Sutras as worthy of adoption by any aspirant after Moksha, It 
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would also follow as a logical inference from a proper consideration 
of the Lord’s gunas or excellences. 

Here arises the need to answer an objection, that if we regard 
the Paramatman as the means He cannot at the same time be the 
End. In speaking of Him as the means one has already conveyed 
the suggestion that there is something higher and greater than 
the Paramatman, which must be the end to be attained. As we 
seek to cross a river by means of a boat, and would have no further 
use for the boat, when we get to the other shore, we may seek to 
cross the sea of Samsara by choosing the Paramatman as the appro- 
priate means in order to attain some goal that lies beyond. In 
both the cases it is implied that the end to be attained is different 
from the means adopted. The Vedas themselves speak of the Para- 
brahman as the bridge that connects the present world with the 
Great Immortal beyond ; and this clearly shows that the end is 
different from the means. How then could we maintain the iden- 
tity of the end and the means ? 

Ramanuja explains that the idea that the Lord is both the means 
(Sadhana) and the end (Sadhya) is expressed by the Srutis them- 
selves. Let us read the Kathopanishad-Vakya, “ Nayamatma pra- 
ganena labhyah, namedhaya, nabahunasrutena ”, etc., which says 
that mere hearing (sravana) , thinking (manaria) or meditation 
(dhyana) cannot lead to the attainment of the Paramatman, and 
let us grasp its implication. “ Yamevaisha vrnute tena labhyah, 
tasyaisha atmavi vrnute tanum svam”, says the same Upanishad. 
Only by him, whom the Lord of His own accord chooses, on whom 
the Lord’s grace descends, is He attainable. To that individual of 
His own choice does He reveal Himself, and offer Himself as the 
object of incomparable blissful experience. This is what the words 
quoted convey, and when we ponder over their significance we could 
clearly see the truth that in the attainment of Moksha the Lord is 
both the end and the means. “ By that individual alone whom the 
Lord chooses is He attainable ” clearly tells us that the means for 
the attainment of Moksha is the Lord Himself, for it depends solely 
on His choice. “ For the blissful experience of the individual of 
His choice does He offer himself” shows that the end" is also the 
Lord. It is the appropriateness of this conception of the Lord as 
both the Sadhana and the Sadhya that Vyasa expresses in the 
Sutra, “ Upapattesga (3: 2: 34). 

When Ramanuja took up for consideration the Vakyam begin- 
ning with the words, “ Nayamatma pravaganena labhyah ” in the 
earlier part of his commentary known as Laghu-Siddhanta, he inter- 
preted it to mean that the Lord is not attainable by mere dhyana dis- 
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sociated from love or preeti, and that meditation bom of deep love 
and continually nourished by it is the means to attain Moksha. 
In, the present context while elucidating the significance of the 
Sutra “ Upapattesga ” he considers the same text from a different 
point of view, in order to express the identity of the end and the 
means with reference to the Lord. Though the points of view 
differ, they are mutually consistent. Ramanuja’s explanation of the 
Sruti in an earlier context and his elucidation of it in the present 
reveal the same core of truth underneath a superficial difference 
in emphasis. The primary object of the discussion in the context 
of the Laghu-Siddhanta was to show that mere meditation devoid 
of love and devotion could not lead to Moksha, and the Sruti 
referred to was cited as the textual basis on which the view rests. 
In Ramanuja’s own words what the Sruti means is expressed as 
follows: — “Priyatama evahi varaneeyo bhavati yasyayam niratisaya 
priyah. Saevasya priyatamo bhavati. Yathayam priyatamaatma- 
nam prapnoti tatha svayameva Bhagavan prayatate (Sri Bha- 
shyam — 1 : 1 : 1) . The sequence of thought in these sentences may 
be elaborated in the following manner: — The Sruti. “ Yamesha 
vrnute ” speaks of that sentient being, whom the Lord of His own 
accord chooses. The individual, on whom the divine choice falls, 
must be an object of the Lord’s extraordinary love, for otherwise 
he would not be chosen. Now, who is it that could become such an 
object, of the Lord’s great love ? That individual, who on his part 

cherishes an intense love towards the Lord, becomes himself the 

chosen object of the Lord’s great love, though this does not mean 
that a particular individual’s love for the Lord, however 

extraordinary, is the cause of the Lord’s great love for him. 
The Lord’s choice is unconditional, and His love is natural 

and spontaneous, like a father’s love for his child. It is 
not caused by the sentient being’s attitude, but the individual’s 
love for the Lord would serve to act as a reminder to himself of 
that deep, never-failing source of all love, on which he could always 
depend. He verily needs such reminders. The third sentence quoted 
above reveals the natural bond of love between man and God. It 
says that the Lord Himself adopts whatever method is best suited 
for converting a person into a deserving object of His own love, 
and tries to draw him to Himself. The Lord has given expression 
to this sentiment in the Bhagavad Gita (Tenth Chapter), which 
Ramanuja cites. “ Tesham satatayuktanam bhajatam preetipuva- 
kam dadami buddhiyogam tarn ena mam upayantite ”. “ To those, 

who aspire to be in constant association with me, I of my own 
accord give that Buddhi, through which they will be able to attain 
me ”, says the Lord. The Buddhi which is here spoken of as a gift 
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from the Lord to the individual is just the intense love for the Lord, 
which blossoms in the heart of the devotee. The love being itself 
a gift from the Lord clearly indicates that the Lord alone is ulti- 
mately the means to attain Him. 

The next step that Vyasa takes is to show that the Lord is also 
the giver of the fruit (phala-prada) . The earlier sections of the 
Vedas prescribe appropriate karmas or courses of conduct and 
practice, which lead to the attainment of ends other than Moksha, 
while the later sections speak of Bhakti as the means for attaining 
the highest end. Here it is pointed out that although karma or 
bhakti may be said to secure a certain fruit, it is the Lord that 
really dispenses the fruit of karma and bhakti. Karma and bhakti 
cannot of themselves actually “ give ” the fruits. It is the Lord, 
who being pleased with the individual’s performance of karma and 
offering of bhakti grants him the several gifts. Being omniscient 
and omnipotent He is the giver of all gifts, here as well as hereafter. 
The Sutra, “ phalamata upapatteh ” conveys this idea. (3: 2: 37) . 

When we take the two Sutras together, “ upapattesca ” and 
“ phalamata upapatteh ” the meaning that emerges from them is 
that the Lord is not only the means for the attainment of the 
Summum Bonum, but is also Himself the giver of the greatest of 
gifts. Now, this implies that Vyasa has revealed prapatti as the 
Moksha Sadhana par excellence. Both bhakti and prapatti are 
treated as Mukhya-sadhanas or the chief instruments for the reali- 
sation of the fruit of Moksha. The chief sadhana is also called 
“ upaya It is bhakti that the aspirant for Moksha adopts as the 
upaya, when having known of the Paramatman and His innumerable 
excellences through a study of the sections like Anandavalli of the 
Upanishads he keeps constantly meditating on Him and His gunas 
with a view to attaining the end. Here bhakti is regarded as the 
upaya, while the Lord is viewed as He who bestows the gift of 
Moksha on the devotee. The attitude of prapatti differs from this, 
in that being rooted in the full awareness of the significance of the 
Upanishadic truth, that the Jiva and the Brahman stand in the 
relation of body and soul, the prapanna declines to look up to any- 
thing other than the Paramatman or choose of his own accord any 
extraneous means for the realisation of Moksha. His conviction 
is reinforced by his personal experience of the manner in which 
his own body lies totally entrusted to the control and direction of 
the finite Jivatman within. The body does not take any initiative 
or make any attempts of its own to realise an end. Even so the 
Jivatman being the Sareera of the Paramatman ought to do nothing 
by way of choice of means, but look up to the Lord Himself as 
the best means. It is such a state of self-surrender that is described 
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as prapatti, and it considers the Lord as the upaya as well as the 
phala-prada. 

It might appear that the texts prescribe bhakti and also indi- 
cate prapatti as the chief sadhana for the attainment of Moksha. 
The question may be asked, do the Upanishads and the Sutras hold 
out both bhakti and prapatti as equally desirable and it is imma- 
terial whether we choose the one or the other ? Or is there any 
preference shown ? In the light of the following points it must 
become evident that the emphasis is rather on prapatti than on 
bhakti as the chief sadhana : — (1) The Upanishads declare “Kara- 
nantu dhyeyah,” that is, in speaking of bhakti they say that the 
Jagat-karana is the proper object of dhyana or meditation. But 
in alluding to prapatti the sruti says, “ tamhadevam atmabuddhih 
prakasam mumukshurvai saranam aham prapadye which may be 
translated to mean, “ I, who aspire for Moksha, surrender my whole 
being unto that Divine Cause of the Jagat, by whose grace my 
knowledge, that the Lord who is the Soul of all things is my only 
refuge, shines in its full brilliance While the vakyam in refer- 
ence to bhakti merely asserts that the proper object of meditation 
is the Divine Cause of the Jagat, that alluding to prapatti strikes 
a personal note (Saranam aham prapadye) and speaks of the path 
of prapatti as having been adopted in the practice of the Veda 
Purusha himself. (2) It is not in the third adhyaya— which relates 
to the means or the sadhana for the attainment of Moksha that 
Vyasa describes the character of bhakti. In the Sutras already 
quoted he says that the Lord is the chief sadhana, that He is also 
the fruit devoutly sought after, and that He is the giver of the fruit 
as well. It is in the fourth adhyaya that Vyasa describes the cha- 
racter of bhakti, and the fourth adhyaya deals with the phala or 
the fruit itself rather than the means for its attainment. This clearly 
tells us that in Vyasa’s view the Lord alone is the chief sadhana 
for the attainment of Moksha. It has been already noted that in 
determining the significance of the sruti, “ nayamatma pravaganena 
Labhyah ” Vyasa has accepted the scriptural testimony of the Gita, 
and that the text cited clearly reveals bhakti as a gift from the Loid 
to the Jiva. From this again it is evident that the Lord is Himself 
the chief sadhana. Vyasa has accordingly described the Lord as 
the upaya as well as the giver of the fruit (phalaprada) in the third 
adhyaya, and has reserved the description of the nature of bhakti 
for the fourth adhyaya, which deals with the fruit or the phala. 

(3) Ramanuja is one of those Agaryas, who have accepted both the 


1. Svetasvatara Upanishad. 
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Upanishads and the Sutras as equally authentic. He has, therefore, 
followed in the footsteps of the Vedapurusha and Vyasa. It is note- 
worthy that having elaborately dwelt upon the character of bhakti 
in the Sri Bhashya he has shown a personal preference for pra- 
patti in his work, Gadya-trayam, where he expresses himself as a 
true prapanna in relation to the Lord. 

Thus the Vedapurusha, Vyasa and Ramanuja, who have all 
recognised the Sareeratma relation between the Jagat and the Lord, 
have expressed the full force of the conviction in practice, by adopt- 
ing prapatti in preference to bhakti. Now, if prapatti were prefer- 
able to bhakti as the means leading to Moksha, how is it that the 
Upanishads, the Sutras and the Bhashya contain several references 
to bhakti as the sadhana ? 

Man generally believes that in order to attain an end he must 
exert himself and “ do ” something. He clings to the delusion that 
his effort and his action are indispensable for the realisation of a 
desired end. Prapatti, however, demands a different attitude, for 
the essence of self-surrender lies in the freedom from the obsession 
that human effort is mainly responsible for the production of any 
result and in the awakening to a sense of total dependance on Him, 
who alone knows and can direct everything. If to the aspirant after 
Moksha the Sastras merely said, “ you need do nothing to attain 
the end, look up in unquestioning faith to the Lord, who is your 
Atman ”, he would not easily accept the suggestion or adopt it in 
practice. Hence they prescribe bhakti as a sadhana, but when we 
examine how the prescription works, we fmd it in fact pointing to 
the Lord Himself as the sadhana. The Sastras have been compared 
to a loving mother, who in administering a medicine to her sick 
child takes care to give it concealed in a sweet. It is not the sweet 
that causes the cure, but what is concealed in it. To the Jiva 
suffering from the myriad ills of Samsara the sastras indicate the 
Lord Himself as the one great panacea ; but man has too long been 
subject to a habit of thought to adopt this remedy straightaway in 
full faith. Being unable to root out the belief that without his 
own effort and action nothing can be achieved he prefers the path 
of bhakti, where something is expected to be “ done ” by him, to 
that of prapatti, which in comparison seems a passive state. The 
sastras prescribe bhakti almost as a concession to human weakness. 
Their aim is to make man see that ultimately the Lord Himself 
is the best sadhana. Bhakti accordingly is a stepping-stone to 
prapatti. Man needs it just as a creeper in its early stages needs 
some tender twig to entwine itself and strengthen its stand before 
climbing on to more substantial support. 
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If we admit that the Lord Himself is the sadhana, does man 
need bhakti at all ? 

* Bhakti has been divided into three species : — (1) bhakti as the 
means for the attainment of Moksha, i.e. upaya bhakti (2) bhakti 
as part of the end itself, i.e. phala bhakti and (3) innate or inborn 
bhakti, i.e., sahaja bhakti. The first is easy to grasp, for it refers 
to that meditative discipline enjoined in the Vakyam, “ atmavare 
drashtavya srotavya ”, etc. of the Brhadaranyakopanishad. The 
second reveals bhakti as a necessary ingredient in the very fruit 
of attainment. So far as the prapanna is concerned he knows no 
upaya but the Lord Himself ; and the state of his realisation is no 
other than one of unalloyed bliss inexhaustibly generated by the 
Divine Presence and steady service at the feet of the Lord. In such 
a state of blissful experience Bhakti plays an important and indis- 
pensable part, for it keeps the great passion for service constantly 
growing and preserves its blissful intensity undiminished. Only he 
who has appetite can relish good food, and likewise he alone would 
be capable of experiencing the divine bliss, who feels the urge of 
deep devotion. This bhakti-urge in him is not acquired through any 
effort of his own. It is a gift conferred on him by the Lord’s grace. 
It is part of the fruit that he attains. He prays for it as he prays 
for the privilege of service at His feet. His prayer is answered and 
his longing realised, when he shuffles off the mortal coil and goes to 
his immortal home. Both the sadhana bhakti and the phala bhakti 
are gifts from God, but while one is viewed as the means to attain 
the end, the other is regarded as part of the end itself. The third 
species, sahaja bhakti is a rare quality found in those great souls, 
who from the very dawn of their earthly existence feel an innate 
longing to experience the divine bliss and serve at the divine feet. 
From their birth their mind and heart have been set on one great 
consummation, to attain which they have known no means but the 
Lord Himself. Their bhakti is like the pure fragrance of the tulasi 
plant, which manifests itself, even when it puts forth its first tender 
leaf. Unlike phala-bhakti, which is adventitious and comes to man 
in response to his prayer and after his departure from his earthly 
residence, sahaja bhakti is innate being born with him and con- 
ferred on him unasked. Corresponding to each of the three species 
of bhakti there is a type of bhakta or devotee. Both for the second 
and the third types the Lord alone is the prime moksha-sadhana ; 
while for the first and the third, no less than for the second, bhakti 
is part of the fruit aimed at. The entire class of aspirants may , 
therefore, be grouped under two broad heads, viz. those that have 
adopted bhakti as the sadhana and those that look up to the Lord 
Himself as the best sadhana to attain Him, Both aim at the same 
J. 9 
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goal, but it is the attitude of the latter that is described as prapatti 
and indicated by Vyasa as well as Ramanuja as being in tune with 
the essential significance of the Sastraic teachings. The character 
of bhakti as part of the fruit attainable is portrayed in the begin- 
ning of the fourth adhyaya. In Vyasa’s work, which consists of 
four adhyayas, the first two relate to the Brahman as the cause of 
the jagat, the third speaks of the means to attain Him and the 
fourth describes the consummation devoutly longed for. 

Before the aspirant for Moksha attains his goal he has to work 
off his karma completely, that is, he must reap the fruit of all his 
past actions, account for everything that has been acquired and 
stored up through long transmigrational series, for no Jiva is exempt 
from experiencing the effects of his karma, either within the span 
of a single life-time or through more births. One could, however, 
be not only saved the agony of a rebirth but assured of instantaneous 
Moksha, if the longing for one’s liberation burns with that inten- 
sity, which makes even a moment’s delay insufferable, such as we 
read described in the legend of Chintayanti, the cow-herd girl- 
devotee. But such instances are precious rare, and a Jiva having 
offered himself to the Lord in supreme self-surrender has ordinarily 
to bide his time till he is called to depart from his earthly abode. 

The Upanishadic description of the liberated soul’s journey to 
his Eternal Home and the princely status attained there by the 
Mukta ranks as poetry of the highest order. Leaving his physical 
body through the cerebral passage along the nerve known as the 
Murdhanya-nadi and possessing only the Sukshma-sareera or the 
subtle body the Jiva starts on his other worldly journey along the 
paths described in the Upanishads as the Devapada and the Brahma- 
pada, receiving en route from celestial beings every honour and 
attention due to one bound for his Heavenly Home. When he 
reaches the great river, Virajanadi, and takes the purificatory bath, 
the liberated soul abandoning his Sukshma-sareera gets adorned 
with a Divya Sareera (or Body Sublime) , with which entering the 
Nitya Vibhuti he is ushered into the Lord’s presence, where he 
claims the sonship of the King of kings, and shares in boundless 
bliss. 

The Mukta-state, described as his Aisvarya or his princely pre- 
rogative in the Eternal Realm, is characterised as in all respects 
equal to that of the Lord Himself. The sruti, “Niranjanah para- 
mam samyam upaiti” expresses this idea of equality. Does this 
mean, one may ask, that the Mukta has acquired all the divine 
powers and privileges, including those of creation, preservation and 
destruction ? Does he become the Ruler of the worlds as well ? 
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It is this question that is discussed in the section known as Jagad- 
vyapara varjadhi-karanam. To the purva-paksha that equality in 
every respect must imply the power to order and administer the 
worlds as well Vyasa replies that the attribute of being the creator, 
sustainer, destroyer and ruler of the universe belongs to the Lord 
as His unique prerogative, His asadharana dharma, shared by none 
other. In support of this view Ramanuja cites passages from the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita, and points out that we should 
be contradicting these texts, if we interpreted “ paramam samyam ” 
to mean equality in all respects without any exception. “ paramam 
samyam ” implies essential equality, equality in respects other than 
the possession of those unique attributes. It is equality in the 
measure of Ananda experienced by all in the heavenly state, — by 
the Muktas, the Nityas as well as by the Lord Himself. 

Ramanuja turns his attention next to another question arising 
from a consideration of the same Upanishadic section (Taitteriya) 
beginning with the words, “ Paramevyoman ” and proceeding to 
state, “ Sosnutc sarvan kaman saha Brahmana vipascita ”, revealing 
that the direct blissful experience of the divine qualities (gunanu- 
bhava) is itself the bc-all and end-all of the Mukta-state. Where 
then is the place for service at the feet of the Lord, which is 
considered to be the substance of the Muktaisvarya ? It is pointed 
out that the blissful experience is not exhaused by a mere, passive 
contemplation of the Lord’s great gunas. If he should take his 
proper place as the sareera of the Lord, and function accordingly, 
he must serve the sareeri. It is on the relation of sareera to atman 
that the Jiva and the Brahman stand, and the conception of kain- 
karya or service follows necessarily from this relation. It is an 
unalterable and irrevocable relationship, and the Jiva can never 
relinquish his right to serve his Lord. Indeed, it is described as 
Kainkarya-sree or the glory of service, and considered a unique 
blessing in itself. 

In the closing sections of Sri Bhashyam Ramanuja discusses the 
question whether the Jiva may not entertain some reasonable doubts 
as to the permanent character of his acquisition, particularly in view 
of the fact that the Lord is an absolutely free being, a Svatantra, 
whom nothing can prevent from revising His decision, and that it 
is only as an act of grace the finite individual acquires the priceless 
status of a Mukta. That there could be no manner of justification 
for any such fear or doubt is expressed with redoubled emphasis 
in the sutra, “ anavrttissabdat, anavrttissabdat ”, which is the last 
one in the last adhyaya. It reassures all that there is no return, 
no reversion in the sense of a fall to a former state of samsaric 
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bondage for the liberated individual. The Vedic texts, that speak 
of the glory of the Lord in the highest terms possible describing 
Him as the abode of all excellences, as all-loving and all-merciful, 
as one, who has no equal or superior, also describe the Mukta-state, 
and call it eternal. The Chandogya Upanishad, for instance, 
says, “ Sakhalvevam vartayan yavadayusham Brahmalokam abhi- 
sampadyate, Nagapunaravartate, narapunaravartate The last 
two sentences clearly reiterate that there is no reversion, no return 
or “ coming back ” for the Mukta. The same assurance is given 
by the Lord in the Bhagavadgita, “ Mam upetya punarjanma duh- 
kalayam asasvatam napnuvanti mahatmanah samsiddhimparaman- 
gatah (Chapter VIII) . He reinforces this meaning when He 
significantly says in the same text that those, who reach other gods, 
must return to their earthly life. 

To entertain any doubt in regard to the permanent character 
of the Mukta-state is not only inconsistent with the Pramanas cited 
above but also inadmissible to common sense and reason. In the 
Mukta-state the Jiva is unassociated with Karma and therefore free 
from all cause of bondage. He is in direct contact with the very 
fountain-head of all bliss. It is impossible to think that he would 
of his own accord choose to come away from such a state of bliss 
back to a life of bondage and suffering on earth. And it is equally 
impossible to think that the Lord, who out of his own unbounded 
love has redeemed the jiva, would choose to abandon him. The 
individual is too dear to the Paramatman to admit of any such 
contingency. 



The Status of Women During the Epic Period 

(Continued from page 268, Vol. XXVI, Part III) 

BY 


Dr. (Miss) P. C. Dharma, M.A., L.T., D. Litt. 

( The Sankara-Parvati Lectures ) 

The transition from the Vedic to the Epic period is characterised 
by restricted freedom for women. They did not enjoy the privi- 
lege of free movement and fraternizing with the opposite sex as in 
the Vedic samanas. As women figure very largely in the Epics, it 
is possible to glean from them interesting bits of information relat- 
ing to their social status and life in that period. 

Types oj Women : The Epics have dealt with many a type 
of women — Sita and Savitri the ideal wives, and women of culture, 
who have been looked upon as patterns of feminine virtue, and self- 
sacrifice by all Hindu women ; Sumitra the patient and uncomplain- 
ing wife, of a philosophic turn of mind ; Anasuya the woman ascetic 
spending her life in penance ; Kaikeyi, the selfish, haughty and 
merciless queen, proud of her beauty and power over her husband 
and insisting on “ the pound of flesh ” like Shylock ; DraupadI the 
accomplished and resourceful wife of the Pandavas, Surpanakha the 
treacherous, lecherous, deceitful and malicious Raksasi, and Man- 
thara the execrated, unprincipled and scheming sycophant who 
looked to her own interest and only indirectly to that of her mistress, 
and who did not mind throwing the whole kingdom in gloom and 
causing the death of the king. 

Women and Education : Women seem to have had instruction 
in the Smrtis and the Puranas, and the ceremonials connected with 
worship (religious instruction) chiefly from their parents and some- 
times also from the elderly women of the household, the Brahman 
sages, and the ascetic women. The knowledge of scriptures, Pura- 
nas and smrtis learnt in this way, seems to have been extensive. 
(Ram. 11-27-10, 11-29-13 and 11-118-21). (Kumbakonam edition). 

Sita refers to the moral instruction she received from her 
mother, when talking with Kausalya and Anasuya. She had come 
in contact with priests, pandits, astrologers and others, and was 
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conversant with many a branch of knowledge and was well up in 
Puranic lore. In dissuading Rama from going armed into the Dan- 
daka forest, Sita narrated the Purana story of Indra and the heripit, 
to prove that the possession of arms and weapons (preparedness for 
war) would certainly rouse the aggressive spirit, and a thirst for 
blood, and make people aggressive (Ram. 111-99-13, etc.). Again 
in requesting Hanuman not to punish the Rakisasi guards, Sita rela- 
ted the story of the bear and the ungrateful Brahman, from the 
Purana (Ram. VI. 116-36, etc.). 

Kaikeyi in her wrangle with Dasaratha displayed an extensive 
knowledge of the sacred scriptures, the puranas, history and the 
moral codes. She quoted chapter and verse to prove her conten- 
tion. Tara the wife of Vali was a highly intelligent, cultured and 
resourceful woman of great courage. (Ram. IV-22-12, IV-15-9). 
When Vali went out to fight, she even performed the blessing cere- 
mony of Svastyayana wishing, Vali Success, with sacred Mantras . 
This presupposes a certain amount of religious instruction (Ram. 
IV-16-12), and her quotation from the Puranas, while pacifying 
Laksmana, indicates wide knowledge of the scriptures (Ram. IV- 
33-50 & IV-35-2) . Mandodarl’s advise to Ravana in the War- 
Council discloses a knowledge of politics. 

In the Mahabharata Draupadi reveals herself as a very highly 
cultured and educated woman. Her discourse on ‘ Dharma ’ 
(righteous conduct) in the assembly when she was being subjected 
to the insults of Duryodhana and his brothers, shows her vast know- 
ledge. As she was an exceedingly well instructed woman, she was 
able to argue with her sage lord Yudhisthira even on philosophy. 1 
During the course of the discussion she says : — 

“ This I learnt (in childhood) as a sage (rsi) priest taught it 
to my brother while I sat on my father’s lap and listened.” 2 

Savitrl 3 was another accomplished princes, who in her argu- 
ments with Yama the God of Death reveals herself as a very clever 
disputant, and succeeds in getting back her husband alive (Mh. IH- 
298. 48 FF) 

1. Mh. Ill, 30 ; 31 ; 32 ; (Kumbakonam edition) . 

2. Mh. III. 32-60 FF. 

Brahmanam me pita purvam vasayamasa panditam 
sarvam cartham imam praha pitre me bharatarsabha 
nltim brhaspatiproktam bratrn me grahayat pura 
tesam sakasad asrausam aham etam tada grhe 
sa mam rajan karmavatim agatamaha santvayan 
susrusamanamaslnam pituranke yudhisthira 

3. Mh. III. 298-24; 46 FF. 
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Besides literary pursuits, women were given a good training in 
music and dancing. The epics abound with references to such 
accomplishments. Kusanabha’s one hundred daughters are des- 
cribed in the Ramayana as being proficient, in music both vocal 
and instrumental, as well as in dancing (Ram. 1-32-12). King 
Virata 4 in the Mahabharata asks Brhannala 5 skilled in fine arts to 
teach his daughter Uttara music and dancing. 

Some women of the suffragette type had even military train- 
ing. .Queen Kaikeyi was not only skilled in driving war chariots 
but was quite adept at rendering First-aid on the battle field. 
Subhadra in the Mahabharata is depicted as driving the military 
chariot in the battle field when she was carried away by Arjuna 
(Mh. 1-244-7 F) . It appears from the Ramayana that women were 
trained as armed guards in Lanka. The RaksasI guards of Asoka- 
vana where Sita was imprisoned, were women soldiers bearing arms. 

Post Puberty Marriage. 6 Post puberty marriage was the rule 
of the day and the numerous allusions to marriages met with in the 
epics show that all the brides must have been adults and passed the 
age of puberty. To quote a few examples, Sita and her sisters were 
taken immediately after their * marriage and were described as 
enjoying the company of their husbands (Ram. 1-77-15). In fact, 
Sita herself told Anasuya (Ram. II-118-34F) that Janaka was wor- 
ried about her marriage as soon as she had attained nubile age. 
The improper overtures of Vayu to the daughters of king Kusa- 
nabha who were sporting in the Udyana or pleasure garden and 
their bold repulse to his improper advances is another case in point. 
(Ram. I. 32-12). 

So far as we can see from the Mahabharata the marriage of 
grown up girls was the recognised custom. Sakuntala, Subhadra, 


4. Mh. IV-11-19. 

Dadami te tam hi varam Brhannale sutam ca me nartaya yasca yadrslh 
nrtyami gayami ea vadayamyaham pranartane kausalanaipunam me 

5. Mh. IV-11-18. 

Taduttarayah paridhatsva nartane bhavami devya naradeva nartaki 

6. (a) Sage Pulastya finding it impossible to carry on his penance on 
account of the disturbances by the sporting of the damsels in his hermitage 
is stated to have uttered a curse, that girls visiting the hermitage, thence- 
forth would become expectant mothers at once. This had the desired effect 
and kept off the girls. As this presumes a post-pubertic age of the girls and 
as the girls fully realised the significance of the curse, it can be inferred that 
all these girls must have attained the age of puberty (Ram. VII-2-13 and 16) . 

(b) Sumalin told his daughter to go and offer herself to the sage Visravas 
as she was fast losing her youth. (Ram. VII-9-7 and 18 FF). We may safely 
infer from all these instances that the girls were married after puberty. 
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DamayantI and DraupadI 7 were not children but adults conscious 
of their womanhood, when they were all married. The description 
of Draupadx at the time of the Svyamvara definitely shows that sjie 
was quite grown up. Uttar a 8 was in delicate health when her 
husband Abhimanyu died a few months after the marriage. Subha- 
dra 9 was a fully grown up woman when she was abducted by 
Arjuna. Not only Ksatriya girls, but also Brahmin girls were mar- 
ried only after they had attained maturity as is evidenced by the 
case of Devayani 10 who got married to Yayatl. The example of a 
Brahmin girl 11 who grew old doing penance and later married a 
Rsi proves the fact that late marriages were not unknown. 

“ The girls of the forests in their father’s ascetic abodes, so often 
met with by kings and priests, were practically well developed and 
full grown 

Disparity of age between brides and grooms. Marriage of very 
young girls to old men was not unknown in those days. (Ram. II- 
32-30). The poor Brahman Trijata who begged Rama for a gift 
before his exile had a young wife and so also had Dasaratha mar- 
ried the young and haughty Kaikeyl (Ram. 11-10-23) . In the Maha- 
bharata also we find illustrations such as the marriage of Jaratkara 
to a young girl (Mh. I. 46-21) . 

Girls’ freedom of choice limited. Parents were not a negligible 
factor in the marriage compact. 12 They exercised their right of 
choosing a husband for their daughter. The epics are full of many 
such examples of parental rights, and the girls always abided by 
their father’s decision in the selection of the bridegroom (Ram, I- 
10-30). (I. 32. 21 and I. 33-20). 


7. Mh. I. 200-44. 

8. Mh. X 15.39; XI 20.22. 

9. Mh. 1-242-5 FF. 

10. Mh. 1-72-22 FF; I. 75-47 FF. 

11. Mh. IX 53-2F ; 16 F. 

12. (a) Sumalin asked his daughter to wed Visravas (Ram. VII-9-11.). 

(b) Janaka offered Sita and Urmila his daughters without their consent 
to Rama and Laksmana respectively and his nieces to the other two brothers 
of Rama as advised by Visvamitra (R. I. 22-10). 

(c) Kusanabha bestowed his daughters in marriage on Brahmadatta (Ram. 
1-33-19). 

(d) Mandodarl was bestowed by her father on Ravana whom he met 
accidentally (Ram. VII. 12-17). 

(e) Mh. 1-64-116; 1-94. 6FF. 

(The parents right was extended over boys also in the case of Rama who 
refused to marry Sita without knowing the intentions of his father. Ram. II- 
118-51), 
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Satyavatl told Parasara “ Oh possessor of the six attributes, you 
know that I am a maiden and under the control of my father, O sin- 
less Rsi by accepting your embraces my virginity shall be des- 
troyed and I feel ashamed to return home ”. (Mh. I. 64-116) . 

Svayamvara or the maiden’s choice is wrongly understood by 
many people. The maiden’s choice was restricted by the conditions 
attached to a svayamvara, such as “ breaking of a bow, skill in shoot- 
ing, etc.” There does not seem to be the same freedom for the 
maidens in selecting their life partner as we witnessed in the vedic 
period. The choice was confined to a “Panel of invited princes. 
It may also be noted that only Ksatriya girls could choose their 
husbands in the Svayamvara arranged by the guardians. (Ram. I. 
32-30). (Mh. 1-200. 38 FF), although there could be suitors 13 from 
other castes. 

The girls did not see the husbands before the marriage, for 
neither Santa nor Sita, nor Gandari nor KuntI had seen the bride- 
grooms before the marriage. Draupadi asserts herself in refusing 
Kama the right of trying the bow ” on the basis that he was a 
Suta (charioteer) but such a spirit was not always exhibited. 

Types of marriages. Though eight types of marriages were 
recognised by Samskrit writers like Manu, we find references only 
to some of the types in the Ramayana, while the Mahabharata 14 
makes mention of all the different kinds 15 (Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, 
Prajapatya, Asura, Gandharva, Raksasa and Paisaca) . 

Still another list in the Mahabharata (XIII-78-5 ff) “ gives us 
the term “ Ksatra (Warrior like) ” or method peculiar to the warrior, 
as one immediately after the one for the priests (brahma) and is 
differentiated from the raksasa with which in the Sutras it is iden- 
tical.” 16 The lawful forms according to this would be the Brahma, 
Ksatra and the Gandharva while the unlawful ones were the asura 


13. Dhrstadyumna says in Draupadi’s Svayamvara that any one could 
take part in the archery context irrespective of his caste. Mh. I. 203-17 FF. 

Brahmano vatha raj any o vaisyo va sudra eva va 

etesam yo dhanuhsrestham sajyam kuryat Dvijottama || (19) 

Tasmai pradeya bhagini satyamuktam maya vacah || (20) 

* naham varayami sutam (Mh. I. 203. 17 FF) (Bombay edition). 

14. Mh. 1-94-14 FF. 

15. “ The later law books and the epic describe in detail various forms 
of marriages, but they all seem reducible to three types, (a) that which is 
based on mutual consent Prajapatya, (b) that in which a price is paid for 
the bride (asura), arsa connected with rsis and brahma relating to Brahmins 
or daiva -divine ) , (c) those which consist in stealing the bride, the Ksatra 
(Warrior like) or the Raksasa (demon like). 

16. See E. W. Hopkins. J.A.O.S.P. 354 F. 

J. 10 
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and paisaca = raksasa. The Pmj apatya was probably identical 
with the Svayamvara. 

To quote a few illustrations, we have the Brahma type 17 in 
the caes of Kusanabha’s daughters. 

(2) The Prdydpatya type is illustrated by the marriage of Sita 18 
and Draupadl. (Ram. I. 73. 29 ; Mh. I. 200. 38 FF) . 

(3) The quasi asura type is illustrated in the case of Kaikeyl. 
Dasaratha practically purchased her from the king of Kekaya at 
the price of his kingdom (Promised to her son (Ram. II-107-3), 
and the purchase of Mad r I 1 9 for Pandu is another instance of this 
Asura form of marriage (Mh. 1-122-16) . 

(4) The Raksasa type is illustrated in the case of Ravana and 
the abducted maidens. Whenever Ravana came in contact with 
beautiful maidens, he killed their guardians and took possession of 
the girls (Ram. VII-24-1FF ; 25-40). This was a type that was 
condemned (Mh. XIII 78-9) but another form the milder type 
called the Ksatra was advocated only for the Ksatriyas. Arjuna’s 
stealing Subhadra and running away with her is the best example 
of such a type, although subsequently the marriage was celebrated 
in a regular manner (Mh. I. 247-32 FF) . 

(5) The Gandharva type or love union was suggested by Sur- 
panakha to Rama (Ram. III-17-17, 25) Ciraya bhava me Bharta, 
and by Dusyanta to Sakuntala (Mh. 1-94-20) . 

Marriage customs and rites. The formalities of marriage as 
inferred from the description of Sita’s marriage will give an idea of 
the epic marriages. The formal offer 20 of the bride by her father 
according to the customary formulae had to take place at the bride’s 
residence in the presence of the priests and relations of both parties. 
It is to be noted that the offer was repeated thrice (Ram. 1-71-21) , 
and that the ceremony of Godana and Nandi Sradha were performed 
on the day previous to the marriage. 21 (Ram. 1-71-22). It is very 
strange that there is no mention of the offer of betel leaves in wel- 


17. See also Ram. VII. 2.24; 3-3. 

18. Janaka told Rama to wed Sita as Saha~Dharma~Carini and gave her 
fully adorned (Ram. 1-73-29). 

19. Tatpragrhya dhanam sarvam salyah samprltamanasah (Mh. I. 122-16) 

20. Pita pitamaho bhrata mata matula eva ca 

Upadhyayartvijascaiva kanyadane prabhuttamah (Mh. I. 64-13) 

Girls can be given in marriage by father, grandfather, moher, uncle, 

etc.” (Mh. I. 64-13) 

21. Flowers, sandal paste, vessels containing sprouting seeds, different 
vessels and pots, censers, conches, ladles, vessels with parched paddy (or 
popped rice), sanctified Aksata (unbroken rice), Darbha grass, etc., were 
some of the requisites required for the marriage ceremony. 
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coming the guests (Ram. 1-73-18 FF) . The marriage rites had to be 
performed by the priest of the bridegroom with the help of the 
bride's priest. 

The bride decked with jewellery and clad in silk was conducted 
by her father to the altar and offered with the customary formulae. 
“ This is my daughter, do thou accept her as thy partner in all reli- 
gious rites and grasp her hand in token of acceptance.” The cha- 
racteristic and important ritual was a three-fold circumbulation of 
the fire followed by a Homa. The bride departed usually the next 
day after marriage to her new home loaded. Throughout the mar- 
riage ceremonies music played an important part. (Ram. 1-73. 41, 
Mh. I. 200-50) . Almost all these details are being carried out exactly 
in the same way even to-day in South India — the same details of 
the marriage ceremonies have been followed for at least over 2,500 
years, proving the faithful preservation of the traditions in this 
land. 

Dowry 22 or gift. In those days it was not customary to buy 
bride-grooms as is done at present in India. The princes, seeking 
the hands of maidens in a Svayamvara, had to perform some valor- 
ous feat as in the case of Sita’s and Draupadfs Svayamvara. This 
was called Virya Sulka or dowry of prowess. In the case of aged 
kings desiring to marry young princesses some consideration was 
offered as in the case of princess Kaikeyl (II-107-3) where Rajya- 
Sulka was offered. 

In the case of Brahmans, no dowry of any kind was given on 
either side. The maid was given and taken with Vedic rites. There 
is no reference in the two epics to the custom of the other castes 
than Dvijas. Dowries were neither given to bride-grooms nor 
demanded as a rule though it was customary to give presents. 
Various presents were given to the brides when departing for the 
husband’s house. (1-74-3 FF; Mh. 1-215-27, 1-247-32 FF and IV-78- 
46 FF). The presents were called Kanyadhana (1-74-6). 

Mixed marriages. Mixed marriages were not unknown. Santa, 
the Ksatriya Princess was married to the Brahman ascetic Rsya- 
srnga (Ram. 1-10430) Mh. 1-114-11). The daughter of King Trna- 
bindu was married to sage Pulastya (Ram. VII-2-24) It was con- 
sidered dignified and meritorious for Royal Princesses to marry 


22. The word is not used in the legal sense. It is used in the sense in 
which it is used in Southern India, at present, by the educated people- 
practically purchase money paid to the bride -groom’s- father ; (or to the 
bride’s father when old men negotiate for the hands of young girls). 
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Brahman sages, to wait on them and to minister to their comforts. 
The marriage of a girl with a man of a higher caste raised her status 
and that of her progeny, while the marriage of a girl with a nym 
of a lower caste lowered the status of herself and her progeny. 
Frequent references to Sutas and Magadhas are met with in the 
poem. The progeny of Brahman women and Ksatriya men belonged 
to the Suta class who were charioteers and panegyrists. The pro- 
geny of Ksatriya women and Vaisya men belonged to the Magadha 
class whose duty was to rouse kings in the mornings — professional 
bards and minstrels). 

Polygamy . Polygamy was very common amongst the kings, 
who used to have large harems. Dasaratha in addition to the three 
queens, had a harem of three hundred and fifty women (Ram. II- 
34-13). There must have been some difference in the status of 
these women and the three queens. 

Ravana’s harem of course was prodigiously large (Ram. V-9-6) . 
His harem is called the “ Forest of Women” by Valmlki (Ram. V-9- 
66) . In the subsequent slokas it is described as consisting of royal 
princesses daughters of the celestials Raksasa girls, etc., (Ram. V- 
9-69 ; V-ll-44) . Many heroes in the Mahabharata are credited with 
a plurality of wives. Polygamy was confined not only to the Ksatri- 
yas but was permitted for the Brahmins 23 also. (Mh. XIII 79-11) . 

Monogamy . Even in that Polygamous age, Monogamy was 
highly esteemed , and considered as the ideal form of marriage in 
the Ramayana period (Ram. 11-66-44). The blind ascetic who 
cursed Dasaratha blessed his dying son and wished him to attain 
the regions obtained by people observing ekapatmvrata (mono- 
gamy) for he could not think of any superior reward for his merits. 
Throughout the Ramayana we find Rama 24 being praised for mono- 
gamy and he never married another wife even for the performance 
of a yajha and substituted a golden image of Site, in the wife's place. 
(Ram. VII-99-8) . 

Polyandry . There is no reference to Polyandry in the R&ma- 
yana, whereas during the Mahabharata period it was probably not 
uncommon. The appropriation of Tara wife of Vali by Sugriva ; 
brother of her husband is considered as an instance of Polyandry 


23. The Brahman sage Visravas wedded at first Bharadvaja’s daughter, 
DevavarninI (Ram. VII. 3, 3), and later KaikasI mother of Ravana (Ram. VII. 
9-11). 

24. Manthara’s references to the many wives of Rama refer to a possi- 
bility and not to actual facts (Ram. 11-18-12). The accusation of Rama by 
SIta are the words of an angry woman. (Ram. V. 28-14). 
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but perhaps such a thing was allowed by the tribal custom and it 
is therefore no evidence of Polyandry. 

' This custom of Polyandry seems to have been Unaryan prac- 
tised by the Pandavas who live in number are represented as marry- 
ing one wife, in spite of the protests of the girl’s father. His pro- 
tests were met with some mythical legends cited in support of Poly- 
andry. Hopkins 25 says that that it was not polyandry in question 
but “ Phratriogamy ” — the one woman marries brothers — a family 
marriage. The legends quoted in the Mahabharata to prove the 
existence of Polyandry are that of Jatila Gautami who (Mh. I. 211- 
14) is said in an old tale to have had seven husbands and the other 
that of Varksa (Mh. I 211-15) who married ten brothers Pracetasas. 
One is led to infer that polyandry though known was not allowed, 
and in the absence of other authorities we may assume it to be an 
Unaryan custom. (“ Zimmer 26 thinks that Polyandry is disproved 
for the vedic age by the moral tone regarding adultery ; — but the 
negative evidence furnished by the Veda is strong enough to make 
us refuse to believe that such a custom was in vogue ”.) 

Marriage a sacremcnt. Marriage was a religious sacrement. 
The contract between the bride and the bridegroom was sealed in 
the presence of the Fire and other deities, and venerable Brahmans. 
The husband and wife formed only one individual according to the 
scriptures. In all religious ceremonies, the presence of the wife was 
indispensable (Ram. I. 14-33, 1-73-29, 11-4-23 and 36, 11-6-1, &c., and 
VI-131-58) (Mh. XIII-82. 32* F). 

Courting and Love . Most of the girls of the upper classes were 
secluded and they sported evidently only in private parks (Udyana) 
attached to the mansions for their use. Their chastity was jealously 
guarded and they had no opportunity of meeting would be suitors. 
Courting (before marriage) as in the Vedic samanas was practically 
non-existent and the only courting described in the Ramayana in 
detail is the illicit courting of Ravana when he abducted Sita (III- 
46-15, &c., III-47-26 &c. III-48-11 &c., III-49-11 &c. and V-21-6 &c.). 

Although courting as is common amongst the western nations 
before the marriage was unknown in the epic period, and though 
marriages were arranged, they proved happy. The conjugal love 
displayed by women and their husbands was intense and the whole 
story of the Ramayana is based on the intense conjugal love of 

25. E. W. Hopkins Position of the Ruling Caste in ancient India. J.A., 
O.S., p. 354. 
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Rama and Sita and the subsequent distress on account of their sepa- 
ration. Love after marriage was fostered by mutual consideration 
and constant association, by the religious feeling that they were 
bound for ever, for weal or woe, and by the husband’s kind and 
considerable treatment of the maid who had left her home and 
parents, suddenly for the strange unknown home of her wedded 
husband. It must be remembered that the maidens were taken away 
by the husbands immediately after the completion of the rites. The 
lament of Tara over the dying Vali and that of Mandodari over 
Ravana’s corpse in the 114th Canto of the Yudha Kanda bear tes- 
timony to the intensity with which the wives loved their loving 
husbands, though their fathers chose the husbands. In the case of 
Brahmans the love element, though not absent, played only a minor 
part in their relations. The wife considered it her duty to perform 
Sisrusa for her husband, who was always performing penances, 
and to help him in religious ceremonies. The wife’s life was spent 
in personal services to the husband, feeding the sacred fire and 
partaking with the husband in all fasts and ceremonies. The mar- 
ried life was looked upon as One Round of Duties. The sex element 
played a very minor part in their lives. 

The “ Ideal ” of chastity was highly valued in those days, inspite 
of the laxity that prevailed in Bharata period. The girls as well 
as their fathers were very sensitive on this point for we find Sukra 
cursing king Danda and annihilating his whole kingdom (Ram. VII- 
18-7 FF) when he ravished his daughter Araja. When Ravana 
stroked the hair of her head, Vedavati after cursing him (Ram. VII- 
17-27) cut off her hair and then entered the fire. Sita’s chastity 
forms the theme of the whole story of the Ramayana. Even a sus- 
picion of unchastity was, not tolerated in the case of such paragons 
of virtue as Sita (Ram. VII-43-16 FF) and Ahalya (Ram. I. 48- 
28 FF; VII 30. 42 FF). Savilri and Nalayini are proverbial for 
their high moral conduct and chastity. (Mh. III. 295-26 FF) (I. 
213-4) 

Kidnapping or abducting women was considered despicable and 
women could not be looked at full in the face even by their brothers- 
in-law (Ram. IV-6. 20 FF) . Laksmana never looked Sita in the 
face and while walking, men walked ahead, the women following, 
and this custom was perhaps due to the desire to avoid vulgar star- 
ing and to show the way. Valmlki was followed by Sita behind 
when going to the hermitage and Draupadi went behind the Pan- 
davas when leaving for the forest (Mh. VI. 102-7) . But during fune- 
ral ceremonies women led the way (Ram. 11-102-21) (Husbands and 
wives do not seem to have walked side by side (Ram. VII-49 -17) . 
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Ideal wife. The Hindu ideal of a wife has remained the same, 
since the epic period. The two verses in the Ramayana (Ram. II- 
12*66 and 67) describe the type of wife desired by the 
Hindus. The ideal wife was described by Dasaratha as minis- 
tering unto the husband like a slave, like a friend, like a mother, 
like a sister and like a wife according to circumstances, fond of 
children and always speaking pleasantly, etc. This has been the 
ideal from the husbands’ point of view). 

Pdtivratya — Loyalty to the husband. “ Pativratya ” means fide- 
lity to the husband. It is something more than chastity or purity 
on the part of the wife. A pativrata is one who is not merely 
chaste in body and mind ; but who also completely loses her identity 
in her husband and shares the sufferings and joys of her husband 
as a deity. She never thinks of her own interests or comforts at 
any time. Her sole object is to servo and please her husband in 
every way. 

The men who composed the various scriptures and Puranas 
considered it highly desirable in their own interests to praise the 
“ Pativrata as the ideal woman. Slta in objecting to be left behind 
by Rama when going to the forest, compared herself to Savitrl who 
was considered the highest type of a Pativrata in India. Women were 
said to be protected by the fire of their chastity or u Pativratya ” 
(Ram. 11-45-25) . When Slta was unjustly banished to the hermi- 
tage of Valmlki, she told Laksmana that she approved of Rama’s 
action and that it was her duty at all costs to help Rama in wiping 
off the public scandal about them, as the husband was the deity, 
the preceptor and the most intimate relation of the wife (Ram. VII- 
48-16). Thus we sec that the women of the day acquiesced with 
the view of men. 

Wife's duty. The duty of the wife was to attend upon the 
husband (Mh. III. 234-39) . Husbands should not be forsaken even 
mentally, particularly when in trouble. (Ram. 11-24-11, &c., and 11- 
30. 24) . It is the incarnate husband that makes the wife glorious — 
the woman’s sole hope and possession. 

Draupadi’s discourse on the art of tackling husbands in the 
234th chapter of the Vana Parva is an excellent exposition of wifely 
duties. To a question of Satyabhama who wished to know why the 
Panidus were so fond of her : — “ is it vows and penance, both, or 
texts or magic herbs, force of text or force of roots, or sickness 
caused by muttering prayers ? Draupadi replied “ The man that 
has a wife addicted to vedic texts and roots, it is said, would be as 
much afraid of her as of a snake that had got into the house (Mh. 
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III. 234-13) and added that magic was to be applied against enemies 
alone, not as love philtres ; “ a good wife avoids egotism, wrath, 
waits on her lord, etc., and so wins his love ; she does not joke ^nd 
mock, she receives him gladly with a seat, water and kind words ”, 
etc. This idea was carried in those days to great extremes. 

Wife’s status. A woman was considered unfit for independence 
at any time, as she required protection throughout her life ; from 
her father in childhood, from her husband during youth and from 
the son during old age (Ram. 11-29-18). Husband, son and rela- 
tions were the natural protectors of married women (Ram. 11-61- 
27) . The wife was always expected to carry out the wishes of the 
husband (Ram. 11-95 A-7). 

Wives of kings : Their lot. Being shut up and strictly guarded 
in the zenana by eunuchs and others, they spent their time with 
music and dancing. (Ram. 11-10-12, &c.). Their quarters were no 
doubt luxuriously fitted up but they could not get out of the palace 
as a rule. (Ram. VII-35-56). 

Inspite of the tenderness and love and regard paid to the wives, 
kings used to offer their queens as part of the fee to the sacrificial 
priests in the Asvamedha. Though the offer could be redeemed 
by payment of money, the practice (the ceremonial gift) shows 
that the husband considered the wives as his “ goods ” to some 
extent. 

Women and dress. Women in India have always been fond of 
decking themselves with jewels and this jewel mania of Hindu 
women has existed from the earliest times. All the women charac- 
ters in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are described as being 
adorned with various jewels, flowers, fragrant sandal and dressed 
in silk clothing. 27 

Like the present day Hindu girls, the brides were heavily 
decked with ornaments at the time of marriage. Sita and Draupadi 
wore all the known varieties of jewels, when they were married 
(Ram. 1-73-26) (Mh. II. 200-46) . The Brahman women also in those 
days must have put on all the kind of jewels described above, as 
Brahman priests are described as being presented by kings with 
various jewels and gems. Rama presented his priest with Slta’s 
jewels for delivery to the priest’s wife (Ram. 11-32-7). 

27. (The jewels worn were nupura, mala, Muktahara, Mekhala, hema- 
sutra, Hemamala, Kundala, Karna Vesta, Cudamani, Keyura, Svadamstra). In 
the epics we do not find any reference to the nose -screw — evidently a later 
innovation; but vaidya says that its absence need not lead to such conclu- 
sion. (Epic India by Vaidya, p. 154). 
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Women and clothing . Women’s clothing consisted of silk, cot- 
ton and linen. Silk or Ksauma or Kauseya was the favourite fabric 
and royal dames were described as Kauseyavasini (Mh. I. 246-10). 
The colours frequently mentioned were yellow (Ram. V-15-20) and 
red 28 (Mh. I. 246-10) (V. 14-7) though we meet with references 
to other colours (Ram. V. 9-30) also like blue (Ram. VII-26-14 FF) 
and black 29 etc., (Mh. IV. 11-1 F) or white (Mh. I. 108-49). The 
silk worn sometimes had lace borders (V. 15-44) and was of a fine 
texture (Mh. IV. 14-17). 

The women evidently wore two cloths, as in the Vedic period 
one round the waist and another Uttariya (upper cloth) thrown 
over the shoulders and covering the body, and both were often of 
one colour (Ram. V. 15-44 and 46) . Sita at the wedding 
was clad in a lower garment of yellow silk embroidered with figures 
of swans, and well covered with a red upper garment or Uttariya 
which probably served as a mantle as well. The body was well 
enclosed by the upper garment, to avoid public gaze (Ram. 1-73-27) . 
Draupadi also during her marriage has been described as wearing 
two pieces of silk (Dukula Dwaya DhavinI and Brhannala the lady 
music teacher in Virata Palace is alluded to as wearing two pieces of 
clothing black and red in colour (Mh. IV-11-1F). 

As the upper cloth or Uttariya was simply thrown over the 
shoulders. Sita was able to take it off easily, tie her jewels and 
throw the bundle over the Rsyamuka hill without being notice by 
Ravana to give a clue to Rama. In the Asoka vana she had only 
the lower garment and is said to have covered her waist with drawn 
up thighs, and the upper portion with her folded arms (V. 19-3 and 
20) . Probably the Uttariya used to be dispensed with at times for 
Draupadi 30 is described as picking up the Uttariya to cover herself 
as soon as she saw the servant of Jayadratha. The Uttariya was 
worn by women of respectable families only and when Draupadi 
assumed the disguise of Sairindri 31 at Virata’s Palace, she appeared 
in Ekavastra before the queen Sudesna, 

The women of those days must have tied money or jewels when 
moving about, in a corner of their cloth. Even at the present day, 
our women carry money or small jewels in a knot at the saree. 
Sita is described (Ram. V.-67-30) as unloosening the knot at the 

28. Raktakauseyavasinlm subhadram (Mh. I. 246. 10) 

29. Krsne ca rakte ca nibadhya vasasl (Mh. XI. 9. 9F). 

30. Samgrhnati Kausikamuttariyam (Mh. III. 267. 1). 

31. Vasasca paridhayaikam krsna sumalinam mahat (Mh, IV. 14. 2) 
J. 11 
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end of her cloth where she had hid her crest jewel or 'Cudamani 
and giving it to Hanuman for delivery to Rama. The presence of 
a free end, to tie the jewel, points to the lower garment not be\ng 
a stitched petticoat but a piece of cloth simply tied round the waist 
and having loose ends. The women in those days must have worn 
the garment loosely knotted round the waist and fastened with a 
belt Rasana. While relating the crow incident to Hanuman 
Sita told Hanuman that her lower garment got loose when 
she pulled her belt or Rasana to hit the crow (V-38-17) . 
While Anjana, mother of Hanuman, clad with silk was sport- 
ing on a hill, her garments are said to have been blown 
away by the wind and her body is said to have been 
exposed, revealing the charms of her body. These details about 
the lower garment are again borne out by the description of Drau- 
padl’s attire who is mentioned as adhonivi (with lower knot) and 
as ekavastra (clad in single cloth) when she was dragged to the 
assembly and subjected to the humiliation of being disrobed. It 
seems therefore that the nether cloth was so worn as to be easily 
pulled away. If the cloth had been tied in the Carnatic or Mahratta 
fashion, the cloth could neither have been blown away by the wind 
nor displaced easily. (Mh. 11-89-31) . 

There is a reference to a woman’s jacket (Kahcuka) in the 
Ramayana. In the Mahabharata also there is an allusion to the 
Kahcuka 32 of women (Mh. IV. 3-41) where Arjuna who is to dis- 
guise himself as Brhannala thinks of hiding the arrow marks on his 
wrist by wearing a Kahcuka and therefore it may be inferred 
that the Kancuka’s of women were long enough to cover the wrist. 
As regards head-dress the servant girls of Indrajit are described 
as wearing turbans, (Ram. VI-80-6). 

Women’s Toilette : Women paid great attention to their toilette. 
Cosmetics and unguents of various kinds were used. They used to 
part the hair on the head right in the middle and plait it and let 
the braid (Veni) B3 hang down at the back. But when they were 
absent from their husbands or in grief, they avoided parting in 
the middle of the top of the head (Shnanta) and only combed back 
the hair and plaited it as Ekaveni (Ram. II-10.8, V-15-24, V. 1920 ; 


32. Imau kinlkrtau bahu jyaghatatalapi<jlanat 

nityam kancukasamchannau nanyatha goptumutsahe (Mh. IV. 3. 41) 

33. Venlkrtasira bhutva bhavisyami brhannala 

Dirghavenlm vidhiinvanah sadhurakte ca vasasl (Mh, IV. 39. 34) 

Vemkalapam nirdhuya pravibhati nararsabhah 
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and V. 58-53) . Sometimes the hair 34 was braided round the head 
and adorned with flowers, DraupadI while disguised as Sairandhri is 
saicj to have tied her long hair in a knot on the right side. 35 

Women were particularly fond of wearing beauty spots on the 
forehead (Ram. V-9-46) . Gorocana (yellow in colour) and Gairika 
(of orange colour) (Ram. II 95A-18) were commonly used for the 
purpose and so also manassila-red colour (Mh. I. 200-46). Tilak 
was also made of gold sometimes (Ram. II. 95 A-18 ; and 11-9-48) 
and was intended to enhance the beauty of the face. (Ram. III-16- 
8) . (Mh. I. 200. 47) but was not used when in grief. Sandal paste 
coloured with saffron for smearing the chest and arms was very 
popular. They adorned their faces and body with Patralekha or 
Patrasanga-ornamental patterns with Gorocana an yellow pigment 
(Ram. IV. 30-56) (Mh. IV. 200-43). They also dyed their feet with 
red liquid lac (Ram. 11-60-18) and the use of Anjana for anointing 
eye-lids was not uncommon (Mh. 1-200-45) . 

Women and Drink. Women were quite as much addicted to 
drink as men, during the Epic period, and drinking must have been 
very common. They were encouraged to drink by their lovers, who 
considered the tremulous and glistening eyes of drunken women 
as particularly beautiful and indicative of passion. They are 
described (when the idea of beauty has to be woven in descrip- 
tion) as Mada Vihvalaksi and Madireksana (Ram. IV-33-37) ; Rama 
used to make Sita drink, and offer the inebriating cup to her him- 
self (Ram. VII-42-18). Women 36 in the Mahabharata are described 
as enjoying themselves with drink (Mh. I. 75-3) and that also of 
rare varieties. (I. 248-36). 

The Purdah or ( curtain ) rule : Gosa. The Gosa system was 
prevalent during the epic period among the Ksatriyas (Ram. VII. 
34-56). There is nothing to warrant the assumption that anything 
like the vedic freedom survived. We find that during the funeral 
of Dasaratha, his queens marched out of the city to the cremation 
ground, in litters surrounded by old people. (Ram. 11-76-19). Sug- 
riva’s Zenana is described as well guarded (IV-33-18) Sumahat 
Gupttim. 

The Gosa system was not only prevalent in Ayodhya and Kis- 
kindha hut in Lanka also for Mandodarl asked dead Ravana why 

34. Dhuposmana ca kesanam ardrabhavam vyapohata 
babandhurasya dhammillam malyaissurabhigandhibhih 

susamyata capi Jata vibhakta dvaitlkrta bhati lalatadese (Mh. I. 200. 42) 

35. kuhcitagramstu suksmagrandarsamyannibadhya sa 

juguhe daksine parsve mrdunayatalocana (Mh. IV. 14. 14) 

36. Kridantyo’bhiratassarvah pibantyo madhumadhavi (Mh. I. 75. 3) 
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he was not angry with her and co-wives for coming to the battle- 
field (on foot), without covering themselves with mantle or veil. 37 

They were evidently not allowed to come out of the Zen?.na 
on foot like common women (Ram. VI-114-61 and IV. 25-41) and 
armed women were employed to keep a vigilant guard over the 
inmates and to keep order. 

In the Mahabharata where Draupadi was dragged into the 
Sabha where the men sat gambling she cries out in her distress, 
“ I whom neither wind, nor sun have ever beheld at home, I now 
enter the assembly hall ”. 38 “ This indignity even more than the 
forcible dis-robing seems to fire the indignation of the helpless 
heroes ”. 39 Again the Kaurava 40 ladies when going to the battle- 
field to have a last look at their dead husbands are described as 
those who were now being exposed to the vulgar gaze of the com- 
mon people who before had not been seen even by the Gods. All 
these instances only indicate that women were kept in seclusion 
and well guarded. 

The description of the Zenana as being a very well guarded 
place is a further proof of the seclusion of women. No one could 
enter the inner apartment easily and the door keepers were called 
pratiharis (Ram. 11-10-20) and the Superintendents were gene- 
rally old men, wearing orange coloured robes and carry- 
ing canes in their hands who exercised great authority (Ram. 
II-16-2) over the eunuchs employed in the harem (Ram. II. 65-7). 

The wives of the noble citizens, used to see the royal proces- 
sions through the latticed windows of the upper storeys . They 
themselves could not be seen by the crowd while they could see 
the crowds through the openings in the lattices. Then watching 
the procession, they used to shower flowers on the princes driving 
along the royal roads (Ram. 11-16-87) . 

There was no Gosa for Brahmin girls for during the royal pro- 
cessions, the Brahmin girls used to circumambulate the kings or 
princes when passing through the main thorough-fares and offer 
them flowers and fruits and puffed rice (Laja). Kausalya refers to 
this practice (Ram. 11-43-15). They attended the coronation cere- 
monies in public (Ram. 11-14-30 and VI-131-61) Ram. (11-67-17 F). 

37. Evidently only immodest and fallen women went about without mantle 
(Ham. VI-114-60-61). 

38. Vide (Mh. II. 91-4 F). 

39. E. W. Hopkins, Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India, XIII. 
J.A.O.S. p. 349. 

40. (Mh. XI-9-9F). 
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It can be safely presumed that the Gosa system was confined 
to the princes and the aristocratic ladies and that most of the 
w^inen of the other classes were not particular. 

Women’s desire for male progeny . The birth of a son in pre- 
ference to a girl (especially in the case of the first born child) 
was an occasion of extreme joy to the mother. When describing 
the desolation of Ayodhya after Rama’s departure, Valmlki has 
stated that mothers had no joy even at the sight of their first bom 
male child (Ram. 11-41-10). 

The partiality for sons on the part of the Hindu mothers is not 
of recent date and echoes the sentiment of the Vedic period. As 
has been already pointed out in the vedic period, the dislike for 
girls was not due to any want of affection on the part of the parents, 
but due to the trouble in getting suitable husbands for the girls 
(Ram. 11-29-17) (VII. 9.9). 

Women as dayicing girls. Some women used to follow the pro- 
fession of dancing and were skilled in music and the art of capti- 
vating men. They used to be well adorned with jewels and fine 
clothing and were utilized as “ Decoys ” to tempt sages like R’sya- 
sringa, Visvamitra, etc., (Ram. 1-10-5, I-63-5FF ; I. 64-1FF and III. 
35-16 ; Mh. IJI-113-2FF) . They were known as Ganikas 41 or Vara- 
mukhyas or Vesyas. (Ram. I-10-5F) (11-14-39) (Mh. XI-333-12). 
These dancing girls played an important part in the various festi- 
vities, sacrifices, concerts, and entertainment of princes (Ram. III- 
35-16) and dancing masters (Sailusa) used to direct the concerts. 

Women and precedence. Precedence 42 seems to have been 
enjoyed by women in mounting carriages, boats and other vehicles. 

41. The Ganikas, Varamukhyas, Varanganas correspond to the dancing 
girls in the modern phraseology. Most of them were courtesans, and some 
of them however must have remained pure songsters and dancers. All the 
dancing girls were not necessarily bad women. When priest Vasistha was 
directing the arrangements for Hama’s coronation, he told the officers, that 
the musicians and dancing girls of good character (Subhacarah) (Ram. II. 
15-8), should be posted in the middle compartment of the palace. The dancing 
masters or 6ailusas not only trained the dancing girls but also functioned 
as pimps in the case of girls who took to prostitution (Ram. 11-83-15). The 
celestial dancing girls, the apsaras seem to have had some code of morality 
amongst them. As has already been pointed out, they were not accessible 
every day to everybody. The incident of Rambha and Nala Kubara and that 
of Maya (Ram. VII. 26-21 FF) may be quoted as examples of their steadfast- 
ness. (Ram. VE-12-6FF). 

42. When Rama’s party crossed the Ganges Sita was placed in the boat 
first. (Ram. 11-52-75). 
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To cite an instance when Rama and Laksmana left for the forest 
in a chariot, SIta is said to have taken her seat first, and then Rama 
and Laksmana (Ram. 11-40-14 FF). The Mahabharata depicts 
Subhadra as having ascended the chariot first and taking posses- 
sion of the reins. (Mh. I. 143-18). 

Women could not be killed . The killing of a woman was not 
only condemned but considered a heinous crime also (Ram. IV. 
24-37). They were often disfigured 43 for example Rama while 
refusing to kill Tataka disabled and disfigured her (Ram. I. 26-13FF) 
Bhisma in the Mahabharata declared that women should not be 
killed (Mh. XIII. 58-9F) . It was not only Military etiquette which 
prohibited the slaying of women (na hantavyah — arising out of con- 
siderations due to the weaker sex), but it was considered as one’s 
Dharma or duty to refrain from killing 44 woman and they are 
described as Avadyah. 45 

Women and domestic service. The epic period was a voluptu- 
ous age when people were fond of music, dancing, arrangements, fine 
clothes, scents and flowers, sports and dalliance with women. The 
domestic servants of the king doing personal services were all young, 
beautiful, handsomely dressed maidens. They were all trained to 
work as bath attendants on the princes and were experts in bathing, 
massaging, dressing, etc., Vibhisana offered the services of such 
maidens to Rama for his bath and toilette (Ram. VI-124-3) . Yudhls- 
tra is described as being waited upon by hundreds of such female 
servants (Mh. IV. 234-48FF) . Neither the maidens nor the princes 
seem to have considered such personal services immodest. 

Woman 9 s right to perjom religious rites. 46 Women took part in 
the sacrifices and funeral ceremonies. Dasaratha’s queens played 
an important part in the horse sacrifice (Ram. I. 8-23 & 1. 14-33 FF) 

43. Ram. III. 18-21; III. 34-11; III. 69-16. 

44. The killing of woman, though usually considered a sin, was excusable 
when done by a prince for the benefit of the subjects. (Ram. I. 26-16 FF) . 

45. Mh. III. 209-48. 

“ The accomplished maidens of the dancing girls class enjoyed a privi- 
leged position at court, an evil practice continued by most Indian princes up to 
recent times, and perhaps, in some cases, to the present day. Such woman 
were employed as housemaids, shampooers, and garland makers. They were 
entitled to present the king with water, perfumes, dress and garlands. They 
held the royal umbrella, fan and golden pitcher, and attended the sovereign 
when he was seated on his throne, or riding in a chariot, p. 79. V. Smith, 
Oxford History of India. 

46. See also Ram. II 4-23, 33, 36 ; II-5-9, II-6-1. 11-25-26 FF. II. 55-7, 
VT-131-58. 
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and Kausalya had to kill the sacrificial horse with sword and used 
to perform even Homa in the fire (Ram. 11-20-16 FF) . When Sita, 
Ra*na and Lak$mana were crossing the Ganges, it was Sita who 
offered the prayers (Ram. II. 52-81FF) . 

In the 25th Sarga of Ayodhya Kanda is a detailed description 
of all the blessing ceremonies that Kausalya performed for Rama. 
It was the custom for the women of the house to attend to the 
auspicious decorations of the house, on festive occasions like Coro- 
nation, 47 and woman had the right of attending to the daily agni- 
hotra (Fire worship) in the absence of husbands 48 from home. In 
the Mahabharata, Kripi, the wife of Drona, is described as performing 
the funeral rites for her husband. Again the Kaurava ladies are 
depicted as offering Udakakriya 49 (water oblations) to the dead. 
Women could even perform penance like men as in the case of 
Vedavatl, Anasuya, Ahalya, Nalayanl, 50 and Amba. 51 

Property rights of women : Women and property. There is no 
mention of inheritance of property by women anywhere not even 
the unmarried daughter as during the Vedic period. On the occa- 
sion of her marriage, parents used to give valuable presents of 
money, clothes, jewels, chariots, cows, elephants, horses, slave girls, 
etc., (Mh. I. 215-27 ; 247-32FF, IV 78-46 FF). This Kanyadhanam is 
stridhanam in modern phraseology (Ram. I. 74-3 FF) and these 
presents are the woman’s exclusive property. Kings used to assign 
property 52 to their wives and give them absolute right over the 
property and the queens generally used the income in charitable 
gifts, and religious rites as their personal needs were looked after 
in the palaces. The son of the daughter 53 Dauhitra may inherit 
propety in default of sons but the wife’s right was confined only 
to gifts and not to the husband’s property. 

Beauty 54 in women. As the influence of women over men is 
largely due to their beauty, it is worth while to discuss the accepted 


47. Ram. VII. 63-16. 

48. Ram. II. 75-13. 

49. Mh. (136-31, XI-27-3ff). 

50. Mh. I. 213-11 FF. 

51. Mh. V. 186. 19 FF. 

52. Kausalya had many villages settled on her by Dasaratha (Ram. II. 
31-22) for the maintenance of her dependants and for charitable gifts. 

53. Mh. I. 235-25 FF. Arjuna when getting married to Citrangada the 

daughter of King Citravahana of Manalur in the south (Coromandel 

Coast) had to promise that he would allow his son to be adopted by his 
father-in-law. See also Mh. XIII 80-12 F. 

54. a. Ramayana. 11-13-21 &c., 11-16-121, 11-30-30 ; 42 11-60-17, III- 
34-14 &c., 20, HI-46-17 &c., IV-66-131, VI-12-13 &c., VII-24-7 &c. VII-26-18 &c., 
22 & VII 37 F 27 &c. 
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standards of beauty during the epic period. The elements of female 
beauty were : a golden or light pink complexion ; a straight and 
slim figure ; a moonlike face ; a prominent nose beautifully arcjied 
eye-brows ; eyelids resembling the petals of a lotus ; large expres- 
sive eyes ; black pupils ; ruddy lips ; white and even teeth ; a smil- 
ing face ; a sweet voice ; large, round, firm and closely set breasts ; 
a slender waist ; large round and well formed hips ; tapering thighs; 
soft hands and fingers with pink nails ; black,, long and wavy hair ; 
general symmetry and stable gait. 

Widow remarriage . There is no reference to widow- remarriage in 
the epics, but the practice of niyoga or levirate had gained recogni- 
tion. It was regarded as a substitute for re-marriage and was approved 
as a legal device for begetting children and the custom seems to have 
been widely prevalent in royal families. 4 Niyoga ’ is the deputa- 
tion of the husbands conjugal rights to his brother or a kinsman 
either after his death or even before it ! The Mahabharata refers 
to many an instance of niyoga, for example Satyavati 55 addressing 
Bhlsma says : “ These wives of thy brother, the amiable daughters 
of the ruler of Kasi, possessing beauty and youth, have become 
desirous of children. Therefore, O thou of mighty arms, at my 
command, raise offspring on them for the perpetuation of our line ! 
It is therefore evident that this common device of ‘ niyoga 5 56 for 


b. The races famous for beautiful women were the Devas, Gandlxarvas, 
Kinnaras, Yaksas, Danavas (Ram. 111-31) -29 & III-34-17) (Mh. 11-10-5 FF). 

HrI, KIrti, Sri, LaksmI, Apsaras (like Rambha, Menaka) and Rati were 
considered typically beautiful women. 

c. Mahabharata, Mh. I. 92-14 ; 1-97-5 FF. 1-103-51 FF. 1-188-9. IV-14- 
17 FF. IV. 14-21-FF. 

d. Vide Agni Purana (translated by M. N. Dutt. P. Vol. II. P. 883 (A 

woman whose cheeks resembled that of the Madhuka flower and 

whose arched eye brows do not meet each other over the root of the nose, 
should be considered as a desirable bride, though possessed of other objec- 
tionable features. 

e. Br. Sam. 70-60 FF (Gives tests of woman’s correct form). 

55. P. C. Roy. The Mahabharata (translation) Adi Parva, p. 217, 221. 

56. The custom of ‘niyoga ’ seems to have been in existence in ancient 
Greece and Rome. Lykurgus, the law giver, permitted men to associate worthy 
persons with them in the task of begetting children, and taught them to 
ridicule those who insisted on the exclusive possession of their wives, and 
who were ready to fight and kill people and maintain their right. It was 
permitted to an elderly husband, with a young wife, to associate with him- 
self any well born youth when he might fancy, and to adopt the offspring 
as his own. Plutarch’s Lives — Lykurgus (translated by Aubrey Stewart and 
George Long— Bell & Sons). P. 82. 
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having children on issueless widows or wives 57 was quite an esta- 
blished fact, and helped to mitigate their miseries. 

* Widowhood . The married women of the epic period dreaded 
widowhood 58 and considered it the worst misfortune that could 
happen to women. Uttara laments over the death of Abhimanyu 
and her widowhood (Mh. XI-20-17FF) . All the widows going to the 
battle-field to see the dead are described as being dressed only in 
one garment (Ekavastra) 59 with no ornaments and with loose hair. 
It is therefore quite evident that women wore only the lower gar- 
ment and discarded the Uttariya or the upper one in times of 
distress. 

Suttee or self-immolation. It has been mentioned by some 
scholars, that the custom of Suttee was not prevalent during 'the 
Ramayana age. But there are references to the practice of Suttee, in 
the Ramayana. The wife of the blind ascetic whose son was shot 
by Dasaratha by mistake ascended the funeral pyre with her hus- 
band (III-65-58) . 

Princess Vedavati, daughter of the Royal Sage Kusadhwaja told 
Ravana that her father was slain by the Daitya, Dambu, and that 
her mother entered the funeral pyre of her husband (VII-17-14). 
The practice of Suttee is also alluded to in other places. After the 
death of Dasaratha, Kausalya determined to enter the fire embrac- 
ing her husband as a true Pativrata (11-66-12). Thus it may be 
safely presumed that this custom of Suttee was not unknown in 

57. Kunti was requested by her husband Pandu, who longed for children 
to practice 4 Niyoga ’ O thou of fair look, it behoveth thee to raise offspring 
at my command, through some Brahmana possessed of high ascetic merit! 
For then, owing to thee, O thou of fair hips, I may go the way that is 
reserved for those that are blessed with children ’ — P. C. Roy — Mahabharata. 
Adi Parva. P. 249. 

58. Ram. (11-42-21, II-66-8 ; IV. 20-15, IV. 23-12, VI-114-37, VII 24-25 and 
VII 25-43. 

Mh. XI. 9-9 F; XI 9-15 ; XI 14-7, XI 20-17 FF and XI 21-12, FF). 

59. Adrstapurva ya naryah pura devaganairapi 

prthagjanena drsyante tastada nihatesvarah 
praklrya kesan susubhan bhusananyavamucya ca 
ekavastradhara naryah paripeturanathavat (Mh. XI. 9 9F) 

Vide Balfour, Cyclopaedia of India article " Suttee ”. 

„ E. Thomson, Suttee. 

„ Vincent Smith, Oxford History of India, page 62, 665. (According to 
Vincent Smith “ Suttee was probably a Scythian rite introduced from Central 

Asia” There can be little doubt that Suttee rite was brought into 

India by early immigrants over the N. Western Passes) . There is no evidence 
to prove that it was introduced from Scythia. 

See also Mh. (1-134-67 FF) . 

J. 12 
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the Ramayana period. The Mahabharatha both knows and ignores 
Suttee. The self immolation of MadrI, one of the two wives of 
Pandu is a case in point. She after a lengthy argument betwpen 
her and her co-wife KuntI is allowed the privilege of entering her 
husband's pyre’ (Mh. 1. 134-111) . But after the great war in Kuruk- 
setra none of the numerous royal ladies burnt herself which clearly 
prov.es that the custom though in existence was very rarely resorted 
to. The social injustice against women became a feature of the 
later ages — especially the Sutra period, when woman’s liberty was 
restricted. She was allowed no choice in the selection of her hus- 
band, and was married at an age “ when she was incapable of under- 
standing the real significance of marriage and exercising her own 
judgment and discretion. Woman-hood was sacrificed at the altar 
of supposed social convenience and purity, and out of its ashes 
arose a race of cribbed, cabined, confined and delicate creatures . . 

With her degeneration began the degeneration of the people 

which has continued down to the present times with rapid and dis- 
astrous acceleration”. 



Reviews 


THE TRAVELS OF THE ABBE CARRE IN INDIA AND THE 
NEAR EAST, 1672 TO 1674 — by Lady Fawcett and edited by 
Sir Charles Fawcett, assisted by Sir Richard Burn— Volume III 
—Return journey to France with an account of the Sicilian 
revolt against Spanish rule at Messina — The Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1948, pages xxiii, 677 to 941. 

The first two volumes of this book, translated and edited by 
the same persons, were issued for 1947 by the Hakluyt Society, as 
Nos. 95 and 96 of the Second Series. This third volume gives an 
outline of Carre’s return voyage first from Madras to Bombay, with 
despatches sent by the French Admiral de la Haye from San Thome 
where he was engaged in withstanding its siege against the combined 
forces of the Dutch and of Golconda, thence to Surat and to Bandar 
Abbas and then overland to Aleppo and Alexandretta and finally 
to Messina and Marseilles. 

The Abbe was a staunch admirer of France, but everywhere 
his observations are sound and impartial. In the first place, he is 
full of praise for the sound and efficient management of English 
ships and for the faithfulness and honesty of their captains ; and 
he remarks that “ one can certainly give the English the title of 
navigators as there is no other maritime nation that in general 
equals them in the matter of navigation ; and if they are more 
proud and haughty on sea than on land, though they have enough 
arrogance everywhere, they have some ground for it.” He further 
observes that the English ships were generally well ordered and 
everyone of them was a little republic in itself with every sailor 
capable at his task. He has also incidentally mentioned how the 
English sent from home every year some young ladies as wives for 
their officers in the East. The Abbe expressed himself vigorously 
against Governor Langhorne of Madras for his openly inimical atti- 
tude to de la Haye, the French Viceroy, whose friendly offers he 
had always rejected, the only reason being obviously his jealousy 
at having the French as near neighbours. 

After a voyage lasting over twelve weeks the English fleet in 
which the Abbe Carre sailed reached Bombay, after touching at 
various places on the Malabar Coast. Among the details of histo- 
rical importance mentioned is an account of the stabbing of Soma- 
sekhara Nayak, the Keladi chief of Bednur, in a domestic conspi- 
racy, an echo of which is found in the account of the contemporary 
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English traveller, Dr. Fryer. The French factory at Tellicherry 
which was tom by internal discord was then being restored into 
something like order by M. Boureau, of Rajapur. The Abbe 
deplored the lack of capable directors in the Surat Factory of the 
French. Honowar had become useless for any kind of trade, but 
still the English contrived to have some trade here. The English 
factory at Karwar was well fortified round which Arab, Persian and 
foreign merchants camped for protection. The English ships used 
also to traffic secretly in diamonds with Portuguese of Goa. The 
Muslim governor of Mirjan solicited the English to settle in the 
French factory of the place which had been abandoned by them and 
attempted to be occupied by the Dutch. 

At Bombay the Abbe heard from Governor Aungier that since 
his own departure from San Thome the Dutch had brought Gol- 
conda over to their side and their combined forces had entrenched 
themselves in the woods of Triplicane, situated midway between 
Madras and San Thome, in order to prevent any food or help com- 
ing from the former town reaching the beleagured place. Carre 
was now thoroughly convinced that the English at Madras, though 
technically at enemity with the Dutch and at peace with France, 
were taking an anti-French attitude, merely on account of their 
jealousy. The Abbe even suggested to Aungier that some money 
might be despatched by him to de la Haye which would be repaid 
after the Abbe’s arrival at Surat. 

Thana and Bassein, both in Portuguese occupation, are next 
described. Bassein was, in Carre’s opinion, the richest and the 
best governed Portuguese town in India ; it had a convenient creek 
and a good ship-building yard. Numerous deserters from the French 
Army of San Thome were encountered by the Abbe in all these 
places where the prevailing tendency of the Portuguese to marry 
their daughters to Frenchmen is illustrated by several instances ot 
the tricks to which they resorted for this purpose. The Abbe thus 
caustically remarks : — “Certainly, if I had to describe what occurs 
in Goa, Chaul, Bassein, Daman, and other Portuguese places, I 
should have to write a book containing an account of all imaginable 
vices in the world.” 

During the Abbe’s stay at Surat he did his best to raise the 
fallen name of the French who had recently lost the privilege, 
enjoyed by the other European nations, of flying Royal Flag over 
their factory. He strove hard to persuade a Frenchman who had 
been entrusted with a large sum to be delivered to the Viceroy at 
San Thome, but who wilfully and senselessly chose to stay on near 
Surat keeping the money with him for months together. This 
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person, who had been commissioned by Colbert, to take the money 
quickly to San Thome, reached Pondicherry after six months of 
travel across the Peninsula ; and when he reached Pondicherry, 
he gave over the money to Sher Khan Lodi the Bijapur governor 
of that part of the Coromandel Coast, for its being handed over 
through Golconda Agency. But then it was too late, and de la 
Haye had capitulated to the Dutch a few days before. In the 
opinion of Martin this lack of money was the principal cause of the 
loss of San Thome by the French. 

The French ship, Soleil d'Orient , did not take home from Surat 
a full cargo, though it had stayed a considerable time on the coast. 
Remarking on this the Abbe contrasted the indifference of the 
French merchants who allowed their goods to rot in the godowns 
both in France and in India or else despatched them to Bantam and 
other eastern places where profit and commission were high. The 
French in their eastern factories totally lacked order, discipline and 
obedience. “ Sometimes they worked a little better under vigorous 
directors, but it was only by a forced constraint, which could not 
last long. Now everyone did as he pleased ; and the lowest clerk 
considered himself as great as the two chief merchants of the Com- 
pany, who governed all its affairs.” Discipline was so lax that 
Indians thought that the French factors could oblige their Com- 
pany to discharge even their private debts. 

At Bandar Abbas the Abbe met the famous Jean (Sir John) 
Chardin who made several voyages to Persia and wrote a most 
important book on that country. Chardin was a Frenchman who 
had extensively travelled in Persia and the Near East and who was 
driven by religious persecution to settle in England, where he was 
knighted by Charles II. He died in 1712 and his authoritative 
account of Persia (first published in full in 4 volumes at Amster- 
dam in 1735) enabled that Asiatic country to be better known to 
Europe than any other country of the East. 

The futility of the French Mission that then went to the Shah 
of Persia is next described. The Abbe’s journey from Bandar 
Abbas to Basra is detailed in Chapter VI. At Kung there was a 
colony of Hindus (besides the Jews) ; who were subjected to extor- 
tion here, as at Bandar Abbas. We learn that the Arabs of this 
coast were totally condemnatory of the Portuguese whom they 
accused of living only by rapine and theft. As the land route from 
Basra to Baghdad was unsafe because of their upsurging of the Arabs 
against their Turkish masters (consequent on the Polish victories 
over the Turks in 1673 gained by John Sobieski) the hardy Abbe 
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went from Qurna by the Euphrates and then up by the Shatt-al-Hai 
branch of the Tigris, a route which was unusual for Europeans to 
take in those days. At Baghdad he met the young orientalist, Pitit 
de la Croix who had been commissioned by Colbert to learn the 
Persian language among Persians and who contrived to pass every- 
where for a Turk or an Arab. The Abbe showed the young Orient- 
alist, all over the city of Baghdad which he says was the third town 
to be built on the ruins of ancient Babylon. Evidently he held that 
the first Babylon was destroyed by Shennacherib in 689 B.C., and 
the second one was built by Esar haddon which was deserted in 
275 B.C., and Muslim Baghdad itself was founded in the 8th cen- 
tury, though a Sumerian town might have pre-existed on its site ; 
while the original Round Town of Mansur had disappeared, the 
new town had grown mainly out of the extension on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrettes. In the course of the desert march to 
Aleppo from Baghdad, the Abbe was plundered by a brigand of 
almost everything that he possessed. He then sailed from Alexan- 
dretta for Messina passing by way of Cyprus and Zante. The Abbe’s 
account of the Sicilians’ revolution at Messina against Spanish rule 
and his further journey to Marseilles are not of interest to us. 

Throughout, the narrative contains several observations on the 
excellence of English methods of ship-organisation, trade and fac- 
tory administration ; and we learn that these were observable in 
the conduct of both the East India and the Levant Companies. 
Thus English profits were made in return for English goods sold, 
whereas the French commodities often hardly paid the cost of the 
return voyage ; and French merchantmen had no escorting vessels 
to protect them against pirates and the dreaded Barbary Corsairs. 
The Abbe’s narrative obruptly ends with his arrival at Marseilles. 
As has been well remarked in the Introduction, the narrative shows 
that the Abbe not only discharged his mission from Colbert “ with 
a zeal and thoroughness that deserved well of his king and country, 
but also to have been an astute, upright and kindly man, an enter- 
taining reconpeur, a courageous critique even of his own country- 
men and an enterprising and observant traveller.” We only wish 
we had been given the privilege of reviewing Volumes I and II of 
the Travels of the Abbe Carre WHICH ARE OF MORE IMME- 
DIATE INTEREST TO INDIAN SCHOLARS AND READERS OF 
THIS JOURNAL. 


C. S. S. 
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DELHI-CHUNKING — A Travel Diary by K. P. S. Menon, Indian 

Political Service — Foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru, Oxford 
University Press, 1947 — Pages viii and 257. 

The author of this book has adventurously trodden the labo- 
rious route taken in the past by famous travellers like Hsuan Tsang 
and Marco Polo. The most important of the regions through which 
he passed in the course of his self-imposed culture-pilgrim route is 
Sinkiang which was traversed by several illustrious men in the past. 
He has given in a very significant paragraph of his preface, a glimpse 
of the chief historical vicissitudes through which Sinkiang has 
passed down to the present day, when, for the first time, since the 
Chinese Revolution in 1911, it came to be directly controlled by 
the Central Government. Chinese culture has not been vitiated by 
any odium theologicum in the millenniums of its evolution. The 
old official faith of Confucianism was essentially a body of moral 
precepts, as also was Taoism which had, perhaps, a greater preten- 
sion to metaphysics, while the ethical system of the Buddha which 
filtered into the land had much in common with Taoism and was 
easily acceptable to the Chinese heart and character. But many 
other religions entered the land, though not as formidable competi- 
tors. First Zealots, and the Fire-Worshippers of Persia, then early 
Muslims — (including Wahd-Abi-Kabha, the maternal uncle of the 
Prophet), who had found their way into the country even during 
Hsuan Tsang’s life time ; then Nestorian missionaries who intro- 
duced Christianity, which, after due examination, was declared by 
Imperial Decree to be a satisfactory and permissible faith and so 
on down to the infiltration of Jesuits and other Christian Mis- 
sionaries. 

Now, apart from the interesting and acute observation indulged 
in by our author, in the narrative of his march through Karakoram 
gorges and Pamir Plateau and the Khotan and Kashgar regions, the 
reader is attracted by the charm of the narrative of his march from 
Tashgurkhan (from Chapter IV — In the Footsteps of Hsuan Tsang) , 
full of most instructive matter for the student of Asiatic History 
and Cutlure. There were two routes open to the first modern 
Indian Ambassador to China, one which was followed by Marco 
Polo in A.D. 1256 and the other by Hsuan Tsang in A.D. 642. The 
latter debouched in the great plain of Central Asia at Yangi-hissar, 
very near Kashgar and Khotan of historic fame. Hsuan Tsang made 
a most adventurous journey both on his forward march to India 
and on his return. About the passes he crossed the pilgrim had 
written : “ There even in summer one suffers from squalls and 
eddies of snow-storm, Just a few wretched plants manage to root 
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in ground that is almost always frozen. No grain will sprout and 
no trace of man is to be found in all this vast solitude.” Marco 
Polo travelled along the more northern of the two routes, through 
Kashgar and by Lob-Nor to China. Khotan through which our 
author passed was peopled in Fa-Hian’s time by men who were 
lovers of religious music, while Hsuan Tsang found it a land of song 
and dance. 

Mr. Menon has some humorous reminiscences about Khotan 
and Karashahr, among them an anecdote of General Fenghsiang, 
known as the Christian General, who figured prominently in the 
Civil Wars of China about a decade ago, and who baptised in his 
zeal a whole regiment of converts with a fire-hose. Likewise, we 
admire, without any mental flutter, our author’s description of 
Hinduism as contrasted with Christianity and Islam given on 
page 82. 

In his march between Yarkhand and Yangi-hissar our author was 
able to have a clear view of the mighty Kunlun Mountains which 
Marco Polo has not even referred to, having presumably not seen 
them in the mist prevalent for the greater part of the year. In his 
remarks on this ancient city, Mr. Menon gives us a fine account of 
General Panchao, the great Chinese Warrior of the 1st Century 
A.D. and of his temple and springs which were pointed out to Sir 
Percy Sykes as his most enduring monuments. He writes very 
feelingly that the city filled him with sorrow. “ If the towns had 
spirits, the Spirit of Kashgar would stand where I did on this grey 
October evening, and thinking of all that she had endured through 
the centuries, sing the autumnal song of Hsin Chi-chi, simple and 
touching as a sigh.” From Kashgar we go with Mr. Menon to 
Kuchar and to Qaro Shahr, by the Pass of the Iron Gate, which 
has a certain grimness in its appearance even like the Khyber Pass. 
Here Turkestan ends and Western China begins. We then pass on 
to Turfan which is below sea-level and to Urumchi, the most 
delightful of all marches in Sinkiang.” The Turfan depression 
enjoyed in the past a very highly developed civilisation marked by 
Bauddha, Manichaean and Nestorian religious impress, and rich 
with texts of these religions written in Nagari, early Turki and 
Sogdian ; and we read with a feeling of pathos that men of these 
different religions lived in harmony until about A.D. 1000 when 
Islam came, and the rich heritage of the past was blotted out — to 
be recovered with great difficulty by scholars like Aurel Stein of 
our age. 

Apart from a great many observations on the current culture 
or lack of culture prevalent among the peoples of the dreary regions 
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through which he passed, which are however, relievingly and fre- 
quently interspersed with acute references to their past glory, 
Mi» Menon keeps up throughout the narrative an unflaggingly 
arresting style, marked by shrewd mother-wit and sly peeps of 
humour, ever reminding us of things Indian. He pities the Mongols 
of Singkiang, many thousands of whom were without hope, without 
God and without a preacher. From Singkiang to the Kansu Cor- 
ridor, flanked on one side by lofty mountains and on the other by 
the limitless desert, was the last exciting phase of his great and 
memorable journey. The sanctity of Hsing Lung Shan a beauty- 
spot of the neighbourhood, is explained by a shrewd observation 
that the Mongol Princes of the neighbourhood who were loyal to 
the Chinese connexion arranged for the removal of the great 
Genghis Khan’s tomb into the interior of China lest it might become 
a rallying point for the puppet state of Inner Mongolia started under 
the auspices of the Japanese. We learn that all Mongols believe 
that the great Khan will one day rise from his tomb and establish 
a universal empire ; but not under Japanese auspices. 

Our author is necessarily one of the ceaseless caravan of the 
great travellers along the culture routes of Eurasia. This scholarly 
travel book which he has given is more than sufficient indication 
that, underlying his secular intcllectualism, is a great vein of respect 
for the past, particularly for the cultural currents that flowed criss- 
crosswise throughout Inner Asia in those pregnant centuries when 
cultures and religions blended and lived harmoniously together. 

C. S. S. 

NEW HISTORY OF THE MARATHAS, Volume II, The Expansion 
of the Maratha Power (1707-1772) and Volume III, Sunset over 
Maharashtra, (1772’-1848) , pages 12, 10, 565 and 522, by Govind 
Sakharain Sardesai, B.A. — Phoenix Publications, Bombay, 1948. 

In the issue of the Journal of Indian History for August 1947, 
the first volume of this great work, entitled “ Sivaji and His Line, 
1600-1707 ”, was reviewed, with the remark that the book would 
stand forth as a very fitting cover to the whole formative epoch of 
Maratha History. With striking speed the veteran author has 
brought out the succeeding two volumes he then promised. In these 
three volumes he has, as he aimed, poured out to the sympathetic 
reader all that “ an ordinary son of Maharashtra has thought and 
felt, as he studied and pondered on the storied past of his country 
during his life of more than four-score years.” A comprehensive 
and sympathetic, yet frankly outspoken, interpretation of Maratha 
achievements and failure, marks the entire tone of the narrative. 

J. 13 
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The second volume opens with an account of the personality 
and life of Chhatrapati Shahu ; and it lays stress on the evil of the 
perpetuation of the dual monarchy in the Chhatrapati’s line £or 
which he was responsible in a measure, as the rival line of Kol- 
hapur was given generous terms even after a final defeat in the 
Treaty of Wama of 1731. It was in the critical reign of Farrukh 
Sdyar that a new era of prosperity and expansion dawned for the 
Marathas. The genius of the first Peshwa, the understanding contact 
between Shahu and Maharajah Sawai Jaya Singh and the measures 
resorted to by the Sayyids, led to far-reaching ideological and poli- 
tical relations for the Maratha power. It is clear that the concept 
of the Hindupad Padshahi, when it was first evolved, was not one 
of territorial ambition, but mostly limited to the religious field. 
The reaction of this concept on Maratha aims as they developed in 
later times has also been stressed in several places. The statecraft 
of the first Peshwa bore fruit in the understanding with the Mughal 
Power in 1718 by which formal grants for Swaraj , Chauthai and 
Sardeshmukhi were secured. These three items are described as 
having been, in their origin, separate institutions not connected 
with one another, though they became intertwined in the process 
of implementation. Their actual working led to considerable com- 
plexity of political relations and created many points of friction. 
This complexity explains in some measure the motives of Maratha 
encroachment into Northern India under the early Peshwas. 

Mr. Sardesai perceives a similarity between Clive’s acceptance 
of the Diwani of Bengal in 1765 and the Mughal grant of 1719 to 
the Marathas ; and he would absolve the first Peshwa from the 
charge, usually brought against him, of having sown seeds of dis- 
union and ruin, by this acquisition, among the Maratha leaders. The 
rise of Nizam-ul-mulk to practical independence in the Deccan 
from t^e battle of Sakhar-Khedla created for the Marathas a per- 
manent source of trouble and danger which affected in a most inti- 
mate manner their future policy both in the north and in the south. 
In fact, its immediate consequence was the starting of Baji Rao’s 
manipulation of his relations with the Nizam-ul-mulk, so as to 
secure the diversion of Maratha military energies across the Nar- 
mada into Malwa and Bundelkhand. The almost epic grandeur of 
Maratha successes and territorial expansion under Peshwa Baji 
Rao I is explained as being due, among other factors, to the careful 
avoidance of extreme action against enemies. This momentous 
factor of moderation in victory practically disappeared under the 
succeeding Peshwa. Shahu’s softness of heart is held to have 
been one of the root causes for the internal decay in the Maratha 
State. We also read how the Hingne Papers have been utilised 
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for building up the real inside story of Maratha penetration in the 
North, for which material from the Maratha side has been lacking. 
The account of the Maratha penetration into Orissa and Bengal 
reveals, in clear relief, the conflict between the centralising and cen- 
trifugal forces operating in the State. The ten years’ struggle of 
Raghuji Bhonsle in Bengal ending in 1751 reflected great credit on 
Raghuji but brought about depression and anarchy in the eastern 
provinces. The southward expansion of Maratha arms in the direc- 
tion of Mysore and the Karnatak is narrated at some length. Herein 
we see how the Chhatrapati was very much concerned that his 
cousin of Tan j ore should be safeguarded from his Muslim enemies 
and secured in a Hindu bloc. Whether either the Chhatrapati or 
the Peshwas were more responsible than the other for the growing 
conservatism in the administration, it is not possible to determine 
at this distance of time ; but that the former was definitely so is 
made clear in this book. The doings of Dabhade and the Gaikwad 
in the critical years following 1748 are shown in all their compli- 
cated lines of intrigue and counter-intrigue. In the South, Maratha 
achievement for nearly two decades was practically undone by 
Haidar Ali who took advantage of the Panipat disaster to recover 
lost ground ; and even the fruit of the Udgir victory (1760) could 
not be enjoyed on account of the rapid deterioration in Northern 
India from 1758. These reverses culminating in Panipat are 
explained in several chapters ; and Najib Khan is portrayed in full 
outline as the prime instrument, most responsible for the Maratha 
ruin. The culmination at Panipat is shown to have been caused 
by the mishandling of diplomatic and political activity of Raghunath 
Rao, by the growing differences between Sindia and Holkar, and 
by the mismanagement of camp organisation, as being the principal, 
among other factors. The Peshwa’s failure to go north to succour 
his army and leaders in time to avert the crisis, was another 
important factor. 

Peshwa Madhava Rao s rule saw the emergence of Mahadji 
Sindia into prominence, as well as the recovery of lost prestige to 
an appreciable extent. It witnessed, likewise, the growing jealousy 
of the revived Maratha power shown by the British at Bombay. 
Though internally Raghunatha Rao’s truculence was an enervating 
factor, it did not as yet openly injure the external facade of the 
State. But the premature death of the Peshwa, deemed to be the 
greatest of his line in point of character, started an era of violent 
domestic dissentions and civil war that soon brought about the long- 
drawn struggle with the English. 

Raghunatha Rao’s complicity in the murder of his nephew and 
his growing demoralisation are narrated very clearly in the tracing 
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of the counter-measures for dealing with the usurper and his allies. 
Nana Fadnavis is shown to have risen up to his highest stature in 
this crisis. His endeavour to build up, at least for the moment, the 
grand quadruple alliance — the idea of which was first mooted by 
Nizam Ali Khan — is perhaps a little overstressed as to its im- 
portance. 

The author stresses the point that Hastings conceded fully the 
claim of Mahadji to enjoy an entirely free hand in managing the 
affairs of North India, while Nana Fadnavis had to give up Haidar 
Ali who had long warned him against a separate treaty with the com- 
mon enemy. The Treaty of Salbai, in reality, was forces on the 
Maratha State by the conflicting interests and aims of its chiefs and 
confederates, two of whom had been seduced by the enemy. 
Mahadji’s cleverness in dealing with the problems of control of the 
bewildering, almost anarchical, politics of the Rajput States, of Delhi 
and of the Doab, and his building up of a European-trained army 
which was most effective against these powers, did not shut out 
from his vision the steady advance of the British to supremacy, 
both in arms and in diplomacy. His experience of Poona politics 
in his last days convinced him as to the futility of his endeavours 
to strengthen the Peshwa’s authority in the State as against disinte- 
grating factors and taught him that even the Nana had been resort- 
ing to intrigues and irregularities. Our author is of the opinion 
that had Mahadji lived for a few more years, he could and would 
have secured the co-operation of Tipu, the Nizam, the Rajputs and 
his brother-Maratha chiefs as against the British menace ; at least 
he would have seen that there was a really decisive contest be- 
tween United India and the alien British. 

The futility of the showy victory of Kharda the tragedy of the 
young Peishwa’s death, the unleashing of the forces of anarchy, 
extending even to the capital city of Poona itself, of which not the 
least spectacular feature was the war of the Sindian ladies against 
Daulat Rao, the miserable shifts to which Nana was reduced, as 
against the alliance between Sindia and the new Peishwa and the 
minister’s death in 1800 — these form a fitting prelude of witches’ 
revelry to the tragedy of Bassein in which Maratha independence 
was bartered away, for a song literally. 

Though in his private life Nana Fadnavis was a man of the 
strictest veracity and great humanity, in public life he was far 
worse than a Machievelli for the times ; and strictures are rightly 
passed against his resort to low intrigue, particularly after 1796, 
as it hastened the disruption of the Maratha polity. The close of 
the century was marked by the disappearance of the great per- 
sonalities of the preceeding generation and the emergence of two 
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incompetent youths, while the British side was fortified by the 
appearance of brilliant diplomats and warriors, like Arthur Wel- 
lesley, Close and Elphinstone. The sad story of the rapid degene- 
racy of Maratha diplomacy preceding the outbreak of hostilities in 
1803 and the tragic collapse of Maratha arms in the Wars of 1803-04, 
has been very feelingly told. 

Peshwa Baji Rao’s conduct after Bassein was devoid of faith- 
fulness to the British power and of loyalty or even fairness towards 
his subjects and servants. It has been justly remarked that the 
history of the appalling, but inevitable, tragedy of the final collapse 
of the Maratha powers in 1815-18 should correctly take account of 
the odds arrayed against the downfall of the degenerate Maratha 
polity. But it is worthy of note that even in these last days of 
rapid downfall, except he of Baroda, every other Maratha chief 
sympathised with the falling Peshwa. The letters of Captain 
Robertson to Elphinstone, the main architect of the final tragedy 
of the Marathas, give an appallingly sad picture of Maratha society 
at the time of the British occupation of Poona. Naturally one may 
consider whether the last Peshwa was not in reality so much a 
product of his times and environment as to make him a mere micro- 
cosm of the degeneracy that marked the whole Maratha regime and 
society. In these days there worked a strange combination of weak 
characters at the helm of affairs, a selfish and greedy aristocracy 
of traitors and sardars and a commonalty that could breed spies and 
traitors, not to speak of the overpowering British opposition ; 
all these tended to the sad end. 

The generous restoration of the Chhatrapati' s house at Satara 
by Elphinstone was soon marred by the callous British treatment 
of Pratap Singh and his brother who succeeded on his abdication. 
The British grasping policy, quickly reached the climax, viz., the 
extinction of that Raj on the unjustifiable pretext of lack of natural 
heirs — bolstered up by the casuistic arguments of Willoughby at 
Bombay and the imperialistic unscrupulousness of Dalhousie at 
Calcutta. So the last vestiges of the houses of Sivaji and of the 
Peshwa disappeared, the one caught up in the whirlwind of Dal- 
housie’s annexations, and the other in the storm of the Mutiny. 

The veteran author is to be warmly congratulated on the com- 
pletion of his New History which will certainly occupy the front rank 
as a most comprehensive, definitive and standard authority, side by 
side with the work of Grant-Duff and certainly on a higher plane 
than that of Kincaid and Parasnis. 


C. S. S, 
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Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Annals of the — ), 
Vol. XXVIII, Parts III-IV, 1947, pub. 1948. 

(a) Political and Cultural Relations between Iran and India , 
by J. M. Unvala. From 3500 B.C. — (i) Prehistoric, (ii) Proto- 
historic, (iii) Achaemenian, (iv) Seleucian, Graeceo-Bactrian, 
Saka and Parthian, (v) Sassanian, and (vi) Post-Sassanian 
periods. “ The culture of the Indus valley is Proto-Dravidian 
and decidedly pre-Aryan ”. “ Another branch (Pallavas) of 
the Parthians or Pahlavas worked their way gradually from 
the north (of India) down to Malabar and the Coromandel 
coast ”. (No Pallavas in Malabar — Ed. J.I.H.) 

(b) King Makers in Ancient India. 

By Dr. Miss P. C. Dharma. They played an important 
part in the election of kings referred to in the Atharva- 
veda, and Brahmanas. They were : charioteer, war-chariot 
maker, artisan, village headman, and a noble ; these five in 
the early period. Later they were : Brahmana, Rajanya, 
chief queen, charioteer, chamberlain, treasurer, tax-collector, 
huntsman, courier, carpenter, king’s father, and others. By 
the time of the Ramayana and Mahabharata “ the succession 
of the eldest son became the general rule”, but the king 
makers continued to play an important part. 

(c) History of Rangavalli (Rangoli) Art (A.D. 5 0-1900). 

By P. K. Gode. It is the “ art of decorating floors with 
coloured powders ” — in India. 

1 (d) Modernism in Samkara (Acharya of Kerala). 

By Prof. Shrinivas Dikshit. Prof. G. E. Moore’s refutation 
of Idealism (1903), and Prof. T. H. Green’s argument for 
Transcendental Idealism are found in Samkara’s Sutra 
Bhashya on II, 2, 28 ( ndbhava upalabdheh) , and II, 2, 19 of 
B.S. “ Hence, like Kant, he is empirically a Realist, but tran- 
scendentally, an Idealist”. 

Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandala Quarterly, Poona, Special 
Number, Indian Historical Congress Session 11, Delhi, 
25-12-1948. 

(a) Prof. D. V. Potdar (Life Sketch, 1890 ) 
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(b) Aswamedha Coins of Samudragupta (Benares Hindu 
University Collection of 20 coins). 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

(c) Indian Nut-Cracker (A.D. 1300-1800). 

By P. K. Gode. Beteinut-Cutter is called in Maratln adkilta, 
from Kanarese adake-gatti (~ betel-nut-knife), found used 
in 1369 A.D. in tiasavapurana of Bhimakavi. Kanarese ada- 
kottu (trom adake -f- otiu ~ betel-nut-press, or cracker). 
(This may have originally been different irom the nut-knife) . 
In Bengali yanu (irom Skt. y antra) ; in Central Provinces 
Sarauta ; in Assam carota. (1 he ta m these two words may 
be part of yata, a Bengali form of yantra). Adakeya (of 
areca nuts) occurs in a Kanarese inscription of A.D. 750-70. 
(Are-ca — ada-ke, Tamil adai-kay ^leaf-nut ; Tamil vet- 
tilai ~ hot, pungent leal) . (aciai, ilai = leaf) . 

(d) The famous Markandu Marathi inscription — jascnnile 
given. 

(e) The story of the Bomoay Archives. 

By Dr. V. G. Dighe, Bombay. Over 98,000 volumes, and 
250,000 fifes of records, mainly of the East India Co. 

(f) A Note on Tea (Tha Assamese ; and te, ca Chinese). 

By Dr. S. N. Sen. Tea indigenous in Assam and used by the 
primitive tribes very early. When did tea first come from 
Assam, China, and Japan to India ? Linschotten, long resi- 
dent in Goa, “ mentions tea only with reference to Japan/’ 

(g) Antiquities of Akola ( Ahmednagar) . 

By Y. R. Gupte. So called Siddheswara temple most im- 
portant ; warrior-stones too. All these “ remains are of the 
period of the 10th to the 13th and the 14th centuries 

(h) Signed paintings and maps and charts belonging to the 
Mandala are described, with illustrations, including a page 
from the Parbhani copper-plates of Arikesarin III, Saka 888. 

(i) Gunadhya’s Birthplace (in Marathi). 

By principal V. V. Mirashi. Traditionally it was Paithan, 
which may be a mistake for Supratistha, in Hingan ghat Dt. 
in C.P. 

(j) A Brief Account of the B . LS . Mandala , Poona, A.D. 1910- 
48 — Historical Exhibition of paintings, coins, copper-plate 
inscriptions, MSS., sculptures, almanacs, etc. Excavation 
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begun at Karad yielded Satavahana coins, a Roman medal, 
very peculiar pottery (Roman vase ?), &c., proving “ beyond 
doubt that there was a colony thriving there in the Satava- 
hana period.” Work temporarily stopped. 

(k) Prof. D. V. Potdar’s I. H. Congress Presidential Address , 

1948. 

“ May we hope that —A it will one day be possible for 

us to hold a session of the World Congress of History in India, 
or to organise a small conference of Asiatic scholars and 
representatives of the Indian History Congress ? ” 

Bombay University (Journal of the — ), Nov. 1948, Vol. XVII (New 
Series), Part 3. Science No. 24. Transactions relating to im- 
portant topics in Mathematics (1), and Chemistry (10); and 
articles (4) on Biological topics including medicine — all by 
Indian researchers. 

India Quarterly , Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct.-Dec. 1948. 

(a) Partition of India (Contributed). 

(b) Gandhijis Ideas on Social Integration , by Nirmal Kumar 
Bose. 

(c) Ceylon in Asian Culture. 

By C. W. W. Kannangara. From 3rd century B.C. cultural 
relations with India, Burma, Siam. China, Korea, Tibet and 
Persia and the Baghdad Caliphs. Dhanyakataka (= Amara- 
vati) and Kanchi, both in South India are mentioned. (No 
cultural contact between Ceylon and Malabar ?). 

Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library ( Bulletin of the-,), 
Vol. I, No. 1, 1948. 

(a) Mayd-Vivarana of Sri Samkaracharya, edited by Prof. T. 
Chandrasekharan (Nagari characters). 

(b) Sitasvayamvaram kilipattu, edited by C. P. Gopinathan 
Nayar (Malayalam characters). 

(c) Mirat-i-Kashmir (the earliest Persian poem on Kashmir), 
edited by S. M. Fazlullah Sahib Bahadur. 

(Also works in Tamil, Telugu and Kannada). 

Venkateswara Oriental Institute ( Journal of Tirupati Sri ), 
Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan.-June, 1948. 

J. 14 
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(a) Rgveda and the Purvottaramimamsa Methods of Inter- 
pretation. 

By D. T. Tatacharya, M.O.L. 

(b) Vaiseshikarasayana Sahitam Vaiseshika Darsanam of 
Kandda (in Nagari) . 

By T. Viraraghavachari (commentator). 

(c) Megha-Vidvf-'Dutu (Tamil characters) with observa- 
tions. 

By T. P. Palaniappa Pillai, B.O.L. 

(d) Samurtayajanamu (Telugu, with notes and remarks in 
English) . 

By R. Parthasarathi Aiyangar (Vaikhanasa Pancaratra 
Sastri) . 


— T. K. Joseph. 
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Ninth International Congress 

of 

Historical Sciences 

The Ninth Congress of Historical Sciences will meet in Paris 
from the 27th of August to the 2nd of September, 1950. The French 
Committee of Historical Sciences has been invited to convene and 
organise the Meeting. 

The Congress will include the following sections : — 

(a) Anthropology and Demography 

(b) History of Ideas 

(c) Economic History 

(d) Social History 

(e) History of Civilisations 

(f) Political History 

(g) History of Institutions. 

Each of these sections will be divided into four sub-sections : 

(1) Prehistory and Antiquity 

(2) Medieval History 

(3) Modern History, to World War I 

(4) Contemporary History from World War I (included) 
to 1939. 

In addition, a certain number of themes, a list of which will 
be published later, will be the subject of special “ colloquia 

In each section, sub-section and theme reports will be printed 
and circulated in advance. Discussion of these reports will occupy 
the morning meetings of the Congress. 

During the afternoon meetings papers of the usual type will 
be read and discussed. Writers of papers are asked to choose sub- 
jects of general interest, e.g. subjects suggesting comparisons, which 
will facilitate discussion. 

On the last day but one, the rapporteurs will meet to attempt 
a general survey of the questions discussed at the Congress and to 
put forward a certain number of suggestions of a practical order 
(new fields of research, suggestions for team work, plans for pub- 
lications). These suggestions will be put before the Congress at 
its last plenary meeting. 
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Organisation 

(a) Enrolment — Scholars who wish to attend the Congrdss 
are requested to notify the Organizing Committee as soon as possible 
and in any case before March 1st , 1950 . The enrolment fee is 1,000 
French francs, to be paid in Paris. Students provided with a letter 
of recommendation from one of their professors will pay a half fee 
(500 frs) . 

(b) Lodging — The Organizing Committee will find lodging 
for all persons attending the Congress on the most reasonable terms 
possible in these difficult times. To help the Committee in this 
arduous task, scholars wishing to attend the meeting in 1950 are 
again urgently requested to notify the Committee of their inten- 
tion as soon as possible. 

(c) Journey — The Organizing Committee hope to obtain from 
the French Railways an appreciable reduction of fares for persons 
attending the Congress. It is hoped that National Committees will 
do all they can on their side to obtain facilities to enable scholars 
in their own countries to attend the Congress. 

All enquiries and correspondence should be addressed to the — 

COMITfi FRANCAIS DES SCIENCES HISTORIQUES, 

96 Bd. Raspail, PARIS Vie. 



Indian Merchant Ships and their Skippers 
in the Red Sea Ports, 1611 * 


BY 

Dr. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

Asstt. Professor of History , Patna College , Patna. 

India’s maritime contact with the Red Sea was of long-standing 
antiquity. At the end of the 15th century the route from the Per- 
sian gulf to the Near East became unsafe on account of the Turkish 
seizure of it. The Red Sea route through Egypt was also liable to 
vexatious interference by the Egyptian government. Even in 1609 
Englishmen found Aden to be “ a place of garrison rather than of 
trade/' and its Turkish governor to be “ both rapacious and treache- 
rous The Basha 1 of the Yemen did not allow the English to esta- 
blish a factory at Mocha in the Red Sea without sanction from 
Constantinople. 2 Mocha’s 3 importance as a commercial centre was 
not only due to the pilgrim traffic, and the influx of Egyptian mer- 
chants who purchased eastern products in return for gold and silver, 
but also to the fact that the Red Sea was the main outlet of the 
maritime activity of Gujrat traders of Diu and Cambay, and it was 
at the same time frequented largely by merchant and pilgrim ships 
from the Sind port of Lahari Bandar, the Mughal imperial port of 
Surat, the Bijapur (Konkan) port of Dabhol and the Malabar or 
Vijayanagar ports of Cannanore and Cochin. 

The activities of the Indian ships, belonging to various Indian 
States commanding the sea coast, in the Indian waters, i.e., from 
the Cape of Good Hope and Madagascar to the East Indies and the 
Far East and their fate in the impact of the new conditions created 
by the advent, first of the Portuguese and subsequently of Dutch 
and the English traders have not been adequately studied by scho- 


* Head at the Delhi session of Indian History Congress, 1948. 

1. Jaffar Basha, Vizier and Viceroy of the Province. 

2. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar : Foster, England’s "Quest, of 
Eastern Trade , 189, 289; Letters Received , Vol. I. 129. 

3. Also called Moho, Mocca. The English, however, advised their country- 
men to ‘shun the Red Sea’ (1611) (as ‘neither at Aden nor Moho nor any 
port under the Turkish tyranny in the Red Sea, there is not any trade for 
you*) and to prefer the Assab road in the bay of Morgabra (Abyssinian coast), 
S. W. of Mocha. L. R. I. 129-31. 

J. 1 
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lars, 4 who have dealt with the period from the point of view of the 
European nations’ quest of the Eastern trade. In this paper an 
attempt has been made to study, on the basis of the English E, I. 
Company’s records, the activities of the Indian skippers and the 
fate of the Indian ships in the Red Sea Ports during 1611. 

In the course of the 6th voyage of the E. I. Company to the 
East, Sir Henry Middleton, the 4 General aboard the Trades 
Increase , was attacked at Mocha with some of his followers after 
an initial welcome, and imprisoned for nearly 6 months (Dec. 1610- 
May 10, 1611) by its Governor, Regib Aga (Rajab Agha) and sent 
to the Basha at Sana. 5 On 10th May, 1611, Middleton escaped with 
some others of his party and reached the Darling. But Middleton 
had to leave behind “ 30 men of best quality ” as pledges of good 
behaviour till the arrival of the Indian ships, which would be secure 
from any wrong inflicted by the English. 6 

The first reaction of the other members of Middleton’s party 
was to avenge the Turks by attempting to dislocate their trade in 
the Red Sea. Captain Nicholas Down ton (in charge of the Peppercorn) 
and his colleagues, wanted to make a show of force by preventing 
at Bab el Mandeb the Indian ships from reaching the Red Sea in 
the beginning of 1611. This course was decided upon after careful 
consideration of probable gains and losses and of possible reactions 
to Englishmen elsewhere. Captain Nicholas Downton, Giles Thorn- 
ton and Hugh Frayne wrote to Middleton (30. 1. 11) that 44 the show 
thereof might turn you to good, since the damage they might receive 
that way by us might divers times double the hope or gain they 
may receive by all your captivities.” Evidently the Turks were 
then deriving considerable profit from the trade carried on by the 
Indian ships. Though the English, advised by Sir Henry, did not 
actually resort to the blockade, they held (30th Jan., 1611) that 
44 the safe passage in of the Indian ships ” would conduce to the 
“especiall good of the Turks who might work us very much 
mischief.” 7 

Regib Aga (Rajab Agha), 7a the Governor of Mocha, did not 
want the English to come to Mocha road, on the ground that the 

4. F. C. Danvers, The Portuguese in India , 2 vols. (1894) ; Macpherson ; 
Bruce, Annals of Commerce ; Foster, England’s Quest of Eastern Trade , &c. 

5. Letters Received Vol. I. 1602-13 Intro.; 129-30 (details). The Great 
Turk had ordered that the Basha might give license to Christians to come 
there but must capture their ships, kill the crew and confiscate their goods, 
because the place was so near Mecca. Ihid s 129. 

6. Ibid, 130, 131. 

7. L. R. I. 53. 

7a. Formerly Governor of Aden about 1009, 
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ships of India dare (d) not come where the English were staying. 8 
The English also apprehended (9th March, 1611) that the arrival 
of^the Indian ships, together with the ships and galleys from Mecca 
were expected to strengthen the hands of the Turkish Governor 
who would then be emboldened to use Sir Henry Middleton “ at 
his pleasure and like a Judas to embrace you with a kiss and for 
the lucre of money to betray you again. ,,9 

Not only were the Indian ships considered by the English to 
bring vast wealth and resources to the Turkish authorities, we find 
the Nakhudas or Skippers or masters of Indian vessels playing the 
role of mediators or intermediaries between the Turkish officers and 
the Englishmen. Again it was through these Nakhudas that an 
active correspondence passed between Middleton, the General of 
the Sixth Voyage of E. I. C. and the other Englishmen during and 
after the period of his detention on shore. 

The escape of Sir Henry Middleton caused a flutter in the minds 
of the Governor of Mocha and of the Indian merchants of Dabhol 
and Malabar, then at the port. They all apprehended some acts 
of reprisal from the English ‘ General \ The Turkish Governor was 
in a curious fix, pursuing a policy of force without sufficient naval 
strength, while the Indian skippers and merchants dreaded the 
naval might of the English. A policy of appeasement and of gain- 
ing time was the inevitable result of the situation. Two Indian 
Skippers ( Nahudas or Nakhudas ) of ‘the Dabulls’ and of ‘the 
Malabars ’ interceded with the Governor of Mocha on behalf of 
some imprisoned English subordinates of Middleton including 
Lawrence, Femell and John Williams, and secured his ruling that 
none of these Englishmen would be “ put into irons ” or “ other- 
wise wronged ” and that they would only be confined to the house 
till the formal permission for their release came from the Basha 
within a fortnight (from 11th May, 1611). 10 The Malabar Nakhuda 
even conveyed a letter of the imprisoned Lawrence Femell to Sir 
Henry Middleton (13th May), and persuaded the latter “to hold 
good quarter with the Turks ”, i.e. not to resort to any act of revenge, 
for the above period. The Nakhuda also promised to fulfil certain 
conditions suggested by Middleton regarding restoration of cap- 
tured articles of the English and was rewarded by the latter with 
u a good sword blade in part of recompense.” 11 

8. LR I. 55. The English, however, hoped to get information of their 
men and business at Surat 1 only from Indian ships. 

9. LR. I. 58-9. 

10. L.R. I. 89-90. 

11. Ibid., 92. 
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At the same time presents and provisions poured into the 
hands of Femell, so that the latter might persuade Middleton 
(through correspondence) to remain quiet. From the crew of the 
Dabhol ship came much needed provisions, 12 while the Malabar 
Nakhuda sent some gold coins with a corge of fidkeacs. 13 The Gov- 
ernor of Mocha and the Nakhudas of Dabhol and of Malabar, all 
agreed to write (on 14th May) to the Basha, pleading for the release 
of the English prisoners, then guarded in their own house by a 
dozen soldiers, and sent them comfortable messages, assuring them 
freedom after the receipt of the reply from the Basha. Femell 
requested Middleton to send him some fresh wine, and 30 rials of 
eight through a trustworthy messenger “aboard the great Dabull’s 
ships ” and entreated him ‘ to grant the request of the Aga \ 14 Thus 
the Indian ships rendered considerable service to the Englishmen 
in several ways. 

In Mocha there was an Indian town. The Indians built for 
themselves “ a petty town of slight cabins, along the strand. 1 ’ 13 
Some of the Nakhudas had their own houses at Mocha, which were 
occasionally the venue of meetings and discussions between them, 
high Turkish officials and others. Such was Malik Ambar, who used 
to style himself 4 Nakhuda of the great ship,’ captain of Dabul, 
the port of Bijapur. He was 30 years old and should be distin- 
guished from the Abyssinian Prime Minister of Ahmadnagar of the 
same name. This great ship of Dabhul was christened the Muham- 
madi , and was capable of carrying 4,000 Khandics 16 of goods. On 
13th May night, an important meeting was held at his house to dis- 
cuss the terms mentioned in Middleton’s letter. It was presented 
by Lawrence Femell before the Nahuda and the Emir Dakar. It 
was settled that the Nahuda and Shermale, the Shahbunder of 
Mocha, would work out the conditions of Middleton’s capitulation 
with the Agha, Governor of Mocha. 17 

Besides the Skipper of the ship of Dabhol in Bijapur, there was 
another influential skipper of Vijayanagar (Malabar) at Mocha, 
referred to in the E. I. Company’s records as “ the old Nahuda 
Mahomet of Cainnor ” (Cannanore) . He had rendered the party 


12. Viz. two sheep, one large basket of rice, another of bread, with a 
pan of butter and some green ginger. 

13. A bale of 20 pieces of a variety of cotton cloth. 

14. L. R. I. 93-94. 

15. L. R. I. 182. 

16. A South Indian weight, generally equal to 20 maunds. 

17. L. R. I. 95. For details of Malik Ambar and his ship, vide Portuguese 
records in JBRS XXXIII, 32. 
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of Femell considerable services at the time of Middleton’s escape 
and interceded on behalf of the English with the Basha. So Femell 
besought Middleton to use the Malabar Skipper, deputed to 
settle conditions of capitulation, “ with all tenderness ” and to 
arrange with him to get back the anchors in five days, so that the 
presence of two more English vessels in the Mocha road would 
inspire the local authorities and the Indians with greater awe of 
the English than before. 18 Rajab Agha, the Governor of Mocha 
promised to Middleton (15th May) to agree to the terms suggested 
by Nakhuda Mahomet, as he was the accredited spokesman of the 
Turkish authorities. 19 

In spite of the friction between the English and the Turkish 
authorities the relations between the English and the Indian ships 
were, on the whole, outwardly at least, cordial. Thus Middleton 
asked (15th May) Femell to recommend him to Nakhuda Mahomed 
and Nakhuda Malik Ambar, thank the latter for the presents 
brought by his Kaihos, and request the Governor of Mocha to grant 
the Indian merchants and masters, complete freedom to come to 
Middleton's ships. 20 Indeed, it was from these Indians that the 
English could expect information of the progress which their pre- 
decessors, like William Hawkins, Jourdain and Sharpeigh, were 
making with regard to development of trade in the main land of 
India, particularly at Surat and Cambay. 21 

On the other hand, Malik Ambar, the captain of Dabhol, in his 
turn, showed a friendly disposition to the English, by supplying 
them daily rations, albeit without meat. In partial recompense, 
Middleton sent a good sword blade for Malik Ambar and another 
for his Kaiho, and still considered himself to be indebted to the 
Bijapuri captain. 22 Subsequently Malik Amber, too, thanked 
Middleton for the presents and avowed his readiness to requite his 
courtesy on any later occasion, if demanded. What had been sent 
by him to Middleton and the Englishmen ashore was, Malik Ambar 

18. ibid., 95-6, 96-7. 

19. ‘And look what the Nahuda Mahomet (for he is the man that must 
deal for us) doth say, I will consent unto.’ Ibid 99-100. The Nahuda, along 
with the governor and the Shahbunder wrote to the Basha to restore the 
Pinnace captured by the Turks for the grand Seignor or Vizier, to Middleton. 
Ibid. 

20. “ My friends, the Nahuda and other my friends of India/’ I bid , 101. 

21. Details in L. R. I. 116-118, 120, 123. 

22. Femell and Williams gratefully acknowledged the gift to Middleton 
(18th May, 1611) ; “Every day we receive kindness from Meleck Ambar 
Nahuda of the great ship, in the quality that they ordinarily feedeth upon, 
we mean rice, but no flesh therewith.” L. R. I. 108, 109. 
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professed, “ not with expectation of recompense,” but in token of 
his goodwill and love towards them. Malik Ambar also expressed 
the hope that the Basha’s order of release of Englishmen would 
come in eight days’ time. He volunteered to carry any letter which 
Middleton might send ” to any part of India.” He also invited 
Middleton to Dabhol, assuring him that his “ entertainment would 
be very friendly and embracement of trade gratefully accepted.” 23 
The true reason of this offer of the Bijapuri captain is not probably 
disclosed in the E. I. Company’s records. It is true Malik Ambar 
is said to have only expected u a safe passage ” for himself in the 
hands of the Englishmen on his way back.” Was this dallying of 
the Bijapuri Captain with the English intended to offset the Portu- 
guese- Vi jayanagar alliance and thereby reduce the political import- 
ance of the Portuguese in the West Coast of India and to win over 
the English to stand by the side ol Bijapur, if need be, especially 
because of the apprehension that the friction 34 between the Portu- 
guese and the Nizam Shahi’s of Ahmadnagar- might spread to Bija- 
pur as well ? 

But this friendly attitude of the English towards the Indian 
ships was more apparent than real. In the first place, it did not 
stand in the way of Sir Henry’s holding a threat to burn the Indian 
ships, when he was dissatisfied with the negative reply of the 
Governor of Mocha on the question of the release of the English- 
men. Reprisal, followed by a dislocation of the trade of Mocha 
was, to the English, the only means of bringing the Turks on their 
knees. On 16th May, Middleton wrote, “ I will not forbear to burn 
the India ships which are my friends, rather than I will lose the 
benefit of revenge upon so vile a traitor.” He even withdrew his 
request, previously made, of allowing “ the Nahudas and other my 
friends ” to come aboard his own ships, so as not to remain under 
any sense of obligation to the Governor. 25 Middleton, however, 
refrained from reprisals “ at the entreaty of the Shahbunder and 
Nakhuda Mohomet ”. Indeed, the issue seemed to depend wholly 
on “ the promise and determination of the Nahuda.” 26 The Gov- 
ernor, gave out that any breach of peace by Middleton, involving 


23. Ibid., 113, very likely it was in pursuance of this invitation that in 
1612, Sir Henry Middleton’s ships touch at Dabhol. He was requested to 
initiate a regular trade. But in spite of occasional discussions of the advisa- 
bility of opening a factory, nothing took place, “ as the perennial warfare 
with the Portuguese rendered ventures in that direction unsafe for any but 
a strong fleet.” Foster, England's Quest of Eastern Trade, 317-318. 

24. Danvers, II. 149-51 

25. L. R. I. 102-103. 

26. L. R. I. 104. 
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the burning of the Indian ships, would be immaterial to his govern- 
ment, as it would only injure the friends But this was evidently 
a Jpluff, as future events showed. Further, the delay in the arrival 
of ships from the Gujrat port, Diu, caused a steep rise in the price 
of articles from India at Mocha. The Aga also wanted to keep the 
question of access of the Indian Nakhudas to Middleton to be 
undecided, depending on Middleton's own conduct. As a matter 
of fact the Shahbunder and Nakhuda Mahomet and even Lawrence 
Femell himself desired Middleton to wait patiently till the expiry 
of the limited period. 27 

Secondly, Femell objected to Middleton’s advice to borrow some 
money from Nakhuda Mahomet, considering it to be “ a discredit 
to borrow money of ” Indians and resolved to keep himself out of 
debt in any eventuality. 28 

Thirdly, Sir Henry Middleton seized, on 18th May, 1611, the 
ship of Diu, together with its crew and goods, and some other ships 
from Malabar and Dabhot, as a security for the release of the 
imprisoned Englishmen. He was resolved to so tighten the 
blockade as not to allow any unloading of ships and to permit a 
single person to go ashore, even if starvation stared the crew in 
the face on the sea. Thus u the Malabar master and owner of the 
small ship that rideth next the shore" were not permitted to haul 
their ships ashore, though the Dabull ship was permitted to ballast. 
But he promised not to inflict any injury on either the ship or the 
crew. He would also not allow any Englishman to enter the ship. 
His sole objective was to bring her under complete command of 
his own ship for purposes of effective blockade. 29 

This blockade of the Indian ships seemed to cause a serious dis- 
location of the trade interests of the port. Rajah Agha. the Gov- 
ernor of Mocha, had to swallow his previous bluff, and to relent 
at this pressure. On 19th May he requested Middleton to permit 
the unloading of the ships and especially of a ship of Diu, ‘ apper- 
taining ' to the business of Shermale, the Shahbunder. that was 
expected to arrive from the Babel Mandab to Mocha on the 20th. 
In case of noncompliance, the Governor would inform the Basha. 30 
But Middleton steadily refused to permit unloading of any goods till 
the release of the Englishmen and retained the Diu ship in his own 
keeping. The Shahbunder, anxious to know his own business 

27. /bid., 105-107. 

28. ibid., 105-107. 

29. L. R. I. 110, 111. 

30. ibid., 112-113 
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affairs, implored Middleton (20th May, 1611) to allow at least “some 
of my people come ashore, and offered him 10 Moraes of rice as a 
sign of goodwill. 31 He was especially anxious to contact a Gujarati 
youth and Femell forwarded his request to Middleton, a request 
that was repeated by the Aga also. But Middleton would not 
release him till the release of the Englishmen. 32 These details show 
that the Turks were utterly weak in naval power and that (he 
Indian ships had no convoy or military protection against hostile 
attack on the sea. 

Fourthly, Nakhuda Mahomet lost the confidence of the English. 
About 20th May, the Turkish authorities imprisoned and enchained 
Femell and his party. The latter at first believed that this was due 
to the alarm raised by Nakhuda Mohomet that Sir Henry Middle- 
ton would not only demand the release of Femell and his men but 
also the restitution of all goods. But Sir Henry denied to have said 
so and assured Femell (21 May) that he was not “ so indiscreet to 
reveal my designs to any Indian whatsoever.” Subsequently, after 
his chains were removed, Femell learnt that the Shahbunder did 
not want him to disclose to Middleton the fact of the enchaining and 
attributed it to the news of approach, during night, of a boat, evi- 
dently suspected by the townsmen to be a reprisal boat of Middle- 
ton. Femell, therefore, suspected the Nakhuda to be a double- 
dealer, who was responsible for his own imprisonment. Later ill 
(22 May) Femell could not decide whether the Nakhuda or the 
Shahbunder was more honest, and began to suspect the Shahbunder 
also. The Shahbunder had arranged the detention of the English- 
men till the arrival of the Indian ships, and when Middleton seized 
the ship of Diu, connected with the Shahbunder, the latter, who was 
at the Agha’s house, was reported to have given “ Money to have it 
(enchaining) done.” Femell was therefore at a loss to understand 
which of the three causes, alleged to be responsible for the enchain- 
ing of the English, was “ the efficient cause ” i.e., true cause. But 
he was definite that Malik Ambar “ did speak most earnestly and 
boldly in our cause.” 33 Evidently there was some intrigue between 


31. Ibid., 114, 116. Middleton’s letter, a reply to Regib Aga\s letter of 
19th is dated 18th May, 1611. This is evidently a mistake. A mora was a 
measure used in sale of paddy on the West Coast of India. 

32. Ibid., 120, 121, 122. From Femell’s letter of 23rd May, 1611, it 
appears that the father of the Guj. youth, ‘ an old decrepil man ’ came to him 
enquiring about his son’s release. Ibid., 122. 

33. L. R. I. 116-117, 117-118, 119-20. It is clear that the Turkish prison 
restrictions did not prevent correspondence between the prisoners and their 
outside friends. 
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the Shahbunder and Nakhuda Mahomet. Middleton swore ven- 
geance on the Nakhudas whom he suspected to neglect him, stating 
(21 May) , “ I hope to requite them and make them know their 
errors too late, for I find no man to stir in my business but the 
Shahbunder and all the rest sit still.” 34 

Middleton was also sceptical of Malik Ambar’s attitude. To 
Lawrence Femell’s assurance that Malik Ambar had spoken “ most 
earnestly and boldly in favour of the imprisoned Englishmen, Mid- 
dleton replied (22 May, 1611) : 4 If Meleck Ambar be kind to you 
now, it is more for fear than love, for I, when I was ashore, could 
receive none at his hands.” 35 

At the same time there was a growing realisation on the part 
of the Englishmen of the 6th Voyage, then at Mocha, that if they 
were to prosecute their trade successfully, they must, in view of 
the uncertainty of establishing trade in the west coast of India. 
“ make friends at other places.” The Portuguese maritime supre- 
macy and the danger of rivalry with them was a factor that must 
be reckoned with. “ If the Portingals seek to work us out we must 
endeavour to keep ourselves in ; the beginning is the worst,” wrote 
Femeli to Middleton (22 May) . Moreover, from information trickling 
from the Indian merchants and skippers, they came to know of the 
difficulties of establishing trade at Cambay and Surat 36 on account 
of the vacillating policy of Jahangir and the caprices of his Gov- 
ernors. 37 Further, the commodities which the English had brought 
for India would not be suitable for or vendible in “ any other place 
but the coast of Mallabar ”. But direct trade relation with the Vija- 
yanagar Empire in the Malabar coast would be impossible on 
account of the treaty of 1547 between that Empire and the Portu- 
guese. Hense the only hope for the English lay in taking “ perfect 
intelligence of the entrance of Dabull ”, the port of Bijapur, so that 
they might establish overland trade with Vijayanagar through Bija- 
pur. This necessitated that the “ Dabull men ” must be com- 
pletely won over. Hence Lawrence Femeli and John Williams 
requested Sir Henry Middleton (22 May, 1611) to send a compass 
for the “ Malum of the great DabulTs ship ;” in case Middleton was 


34. L. E. I. 117. Middleton regarded both Nakhuda Mahomet and the 
Shahbunder to be alike, refuting FemelFs allegation that he condemned the 
former and excused the latter, but held that it would not be proper to indict 
the Shahbunder, who “ was never but kind to us ”, without substantial proof. 
Ibid., 121. 

35. Ibid., 120, 121. 

36. Ibid., 116-118, 120, (Femell’s letter, 123, 157. 

37. L. R. I. 157, 158, 159, 160. 

J. 2 
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unwilling to “bestow a compass upon him” i.e. as a gift, Femell 
requested his superior to “ sell us a compass which in the end shall 
not be lost.” 38 Middleton demurred, saying that he had not brought 
any compass for sale but finally sent one in the hope of eventual 
advantage, adding : “ The last news of Surat hath afforded you a 
reason why you should give it, for before you wrote me none. 39 

The Indian Nakhudas also played an important part in the 
final release of the Englishmen, imprisoned by the Turkish authori- 
ties at Mocha. The Basha at Sana sent letters to the Governor, to 
Nakhuda Mahomet, to the Shahbunder and the merchants for the 
release. It was settled that Nakhuda Mahomet should go to Middle- 
ton on 25th May and take from him and his crew a signed guarantee 
(“a writing under your hand and seal ”) to the effect that they 
would not do “ harm to any ships whatsoever in this Sea.” Then 
the Shahbunder and the Nakhuda would “ become pledges ”, i.e. 
stand as surety for the English. The Nakhuda of the ship of 
Dabhol (i.e. Malik Ambar) had the courage to denounce the con- 
duct of the Turkish authorities and incurred the Governor’s dis- 
pleasure. Middleton was informed that 44 the Governor and 
Nahuda of the Dabull are at difference, the Nahuda telling him 
plainly of his injurious dealing towards us.” The Governor refused 
to permit Malik Ambar “ to send a boat aboard to see what his 
ships” wanted. So Femell requested Middleton to lend a boat for 
the purpose, in order to gratify Malik Ambar. 40 

Nakhuda Mahomet promised to Middleton that the entire party 
of the imprisoned Englishmen with all their belongings, and the 
pinnace with all its articles would be restored to Middleton on 
26th May, besides articles of personal use “ save the main bulk of 
our goods ”. If the Aga would not restore as many goods as 
demanded by the English, the Nakhuda himself would. 41 On 
26th May, Middleton sent a written note to Rajab Agha, through 
Femell, that if all the “ Englishmen, the pinnace, and all ships and 
men were restored, he would bind himself “ not to meddle with any 
ships ” in the Red Sea. 42 


38. L. R. I. 139-20. I am indebted to Dr. Montes for giving me the 
interesting information that the compasses of the Europeans were superior 
to those used by the Arabs and others in the Indian waters. 

39. Ibid., 121. The Malum, approached by Femell, promised to furnish 
Middleton with 4 a good loadstone in return for his money, Ibid , 124, 

40. L. R. I. 124-5. 

41. Ibid., 125-6. 

42. Ibid , 128. 
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A cipher correspondence 43 on Middleton’s letter of 25th May 
contains the following with regard to Indian ships. I have given a 
tentative clue within brackets where possible : 

This day being 28th May is 226th day. The ships of Dabull 
(Dabhol) 305 or 300 (expected to leave Mocha on 15th or 10th 
August) . 

Mallebarrs (Malabar) 295 or 300 (expected to leave on 
5th or 10th August). 

Ships of Dewe (Diu), 305 (expected to leave on 15th 
August). 

To go 310 (leave Mocha by 20th August) is very late 
and doubtful to attain the coast of India, the best time is 300 
(10th August) to attain the coast of India. After 270 days 
(11th July) begin the buying and selling. The coast of India 
330 or 332. (The English hoped to reach it by 9th or 11th 
September) , 44 

The Storm of Of ante 4r ’ doth begin and endureth 2 or 3 
days. 

The ships of Dew (Diu) 130 or 135 each from Sinda 
(Indus R.) or 70, 80. 90 (? not clear). 


43. L. R. I. 125-6. 

44. Middleton, in his settlement talks with Nakhuda Mahomet had in- 
formed him that he would depart within 48 hours of completing his neces- 
sary purchases of provisions for his ships. As a matter of fact, Middleton’s 
fleet left Mocha on August 9, (i.e. one day earlier) and anchored in the 
road south of the bar of Surat on Sept. 26, (i.e. about a fortnight behind 
schedule). L. R. I. 125, xxxiii. 

45. Ofante or Elephant, a term used by the Portuguese to indicate 
violent storms at the end or according to some, beginning of the monsoon. 
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Chapter I 

THE ENGLISH COURTS IN INDIA BEFORE 1770 

The Charters obtained by the East India Company from Queen 
Elizabeth and King James I (viz., those of 1600, 1609, 1611, 1622) 
gave the Company no privileges except the right of exclusive trade 
with the East Indies, which was, however, an exceptional privilege 
in the light of the political economy of the times ; (for instance,) 
Section 9 of the Act against Monopolies (21 James I C. 3) which 
expressly provided that any company or society of merchants which 
had been erected for the maintenance, enlarging or ordering of any 
trade of merchandise should retain all legal privileges. The next 
important Charter was that of Cromwell of 1657. It was followed 
by that of Charles II of 1661 (13 Charles II) which gave the Com- 
pany power and command ” over their fortresses and to appoint 
Governors and other officers for their Government. 1 “ The Governor 
and Council of each Factory were empowered to judge all persons 
belonging to the said Governor and Company or that shall live 
under them, in all causes whether civil or criminal, according to 
the Laws of this Kingdom and to execute Judgment accordingly.” 
The Chief Factor and Council of any place for which there was no 
Governor, were empowered to send offenders for punishment either 
to a place where there was a Governor and Council or to England. 
The Company were also empowered to send ships of war to their 
factories, to choose commanders and officers and give them power, 
by commissions under their common seal, to seize unlicensed per- 
sons and send them to England, to punish persons in their employ- 
ment and to make peace or war with any non-Christian Prince or 
people. 2 

1. Shaw : Charters of the East India Company, 1887, Madras, p. 44. 

2. /bid., p. 45. 
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Before the issue of this Charter the Company's Agents and 
Councils in their Indian Settlements possessed no authority of any 
judicial character over the inhabitants, “ but such as was derh ed 
from the native suzerain.” Offences by British subjects were dealt 
with by the Agent and Council. Thus, when the case of the murder 
of an Indian slave girl at Madras by her European mistress was 
referred by the Agent and Council to the Directors, the latter 
resolved that, under the authority given by the Charter of 1661, 
the Agent at Fort St. George should be created Governor with 
power to try this and similar cases under the Charter. This des- 
patch reached Madras when Governor Foxcroft had been super- 
seded by Sir Edward Winter (Sep. 1665-Aug. 1668). Foxcroft thus 
became the first Agent to be created Governor of Fort St. George. 
The Governor also claimed the control of the Indian population of 
the presidency against the Muhammadan ruler of the neighbour- 
hood, because if he should accept a Havildar or Indian Governor 
for the town of Madras, that acceptance would be “ an infraction 
of his authorised privileges.” 3 

In earlier times, disputes between Indians and the Factors of 
a Settlement were adjudicated in the tribunals of the native powers. 
Captain Best's treaty with the Mughal Governor of Ahmadabad 
confirmed by the Governor of Gujarat (October 21, 1612) pro- 
vided that “ in all the questions, wrongs and injuries that shall 
be offered to us and to our nation we do receive from the Judges 
and those that be in authority speedy justice, according to the 
quality of our complaints and wrongs done us, and that by delays 
we be not put off or wearied by time and charge.” A King's commis- 
sion under the Great Seal, empowered the Commissioners to punish 
and execute English offenders by martial law. In civil cases, the 
President or Chief of the Factory had absolute powers. 

In Madras there had long been in existence a ‘ Choultry Court ' 
where justice was administered to Indian inhabitants by either In- 
dians or Europeans appointed by the Governor. 

In 1684 an Admiralty Court was created by a Royal Charter of 
1683 at Madras presided over by a Judge Advocate. This Charter 
of 1683 gave the Company full power to declare war and make peace 
with heathen nations, and to exercise martial law in their jurisdic- 
tion. The same Charter established a Court of Judicature pre- 
sided over by a civil judge and two assistants, with power to hear 
and determine all cases of forfeiture of ships or goods, trading con- 


3. The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII for 1929, p. 212. 
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trary to the Charier and also ail mercantile and marine cases, 
according to the Laws and Customs of the Merchants. A Judge- 
Advocate was appointed at both Surat and Madras and was later 
empowered to preside over the quarter sessions. Usually the 
Governor presided at the trial of pirates, and occasionally the Judge 
Advocate presided over the trials. 4 

According to the Company’s Charter issued under their own 
seal, under the authority of the Royal Charters of 1661 and 1683 
(of Charles II and of 1686 of James II) a Municipality and a 
Mayor’s Court were established at Madras in September 1687. 

The Municipality and the Mayor's Court were created by the 
Company’s Charter, because, as the Governor of the Company 
observed, “ the wind of the extraordinary humour in their heads 
would probably render them so haughty and over-bearing that the 
Company would be forced to remove them.” The Company evi- 
dently had in mind the recent differences that had occurred between 
Sir John Child, the Governor of Bombay, and Dr. St. John, who 
had been appointed Judge of the Court at Surat by Royal Com- 
mission from the Company ; and it was alive to the dangers arising 
from an independent judiciary which in the next century were to 
bring about the conflicts between Warren Hastings and the Calcutta 
Supreme Court.” 5 

The Mayor’s Court was to have a Recorder, and the Judge 
Advocate was appointed to be the first Recorder; and there was 
a right of appeal from the Mayor’s Court to the Court of Admiralty 
(Supreme Court of Judicature) 6 

The establishment of the Mayor’s Court in Madras soon after 
that of the Admiralty Court calls for some explanation. 7 

The Court of Admiralty continued to function at Madras down 
to 1704 when, on the return of the Judge Advocate to England, 
it was decided that his office was to remain vacant. 8 Admiralty 
jurisdiction came to be exercised since then by the Governor and 
Council under Royal Commission issued in conformity with the 
Piracy Act of 1698 (2nd William III, Sec. 7). 

The Governor and Council at Madras had also constituted them- 
selves as a Court of Appeal from both the Admiralty and the 
Mayor’s Courts. This was presumably due to the instructions of 

4. H. D. Love : Vestiges oj Old Madras , Vol. I, p. 494. 

5. The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII. p. 233. 

6. Shaw, p. 89. 

7. Fawcett : The First Century of British Justice in India, 1934, pp. 203- 

206 . 


8. Love : Vol. Ill, p. 30. 
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the Company to Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras (1698-1709) that 
the President and Council should hear appeals in all cases of value 
of over 100 pagodas. 9 * 

In Bengal there existed no regular Court of Admiralty for the 
English Company down to 1728. A Commission was indeed given 
to the Admiral of the first expedition to the Bay, followed by two 
subsequent commissions in 1688 and 1693 ; but there is no evidence 
that a Court of Admiralty regularly sat at all. In fact the conditions 
in Bengal were not favourable for any such court functioning ; and 
the Council of Calcutta was instructed to send all prisoners to 
Madras for trial, if necessary. 10 

It so happened that during the time of Governor Yale (1687- 
1692) the Mayor’s Court at Madras declared that their own deci- 
sions were final. The Mayor and some of the Aldermen were mem- 
bers of the Council and they bitterly quarrelled with the Governor 
over the matter. 11 In 1692 the Supreme Court of Judicature was 
revived, as the Company sent out a new Judge Advocate. Later, 
he was removed from office and the Company decided that the 
post of Judge-Advocate should be filled by Members of the Council 
in rotation. The Supreme Court inflicted sentences of death, whip- 
ping, pillory, etc. 

The instructions to Sir Charles Eyre the first Governor and 
President of Fort William, did not contain any direction to improve 
the courts of justice, such as had been given to the Governor of 
Madras in the previous year, i.e., 1698. In fact, the Company did 
not establish any regular Court of Justice at Calcutta, apart from 
the jurisdiction exercised by the Governor and Council, down to 
1728 when the Mayor’s Court was set up. The President of Fort 
William had always to resort to a Committee of three members of 
the Council for the decision of small controversies, 12 but its work- 
ing was fitful and not continuous. 

The famous Charter of George I of 1726 established (rather 
reconstituted) the Municipalities of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta 
and set up and remodelled the Mayor’s and other Courts in each 
of the three Presidencies. The Mayor and Aldermen at each Pre- 
sidency were to constitute a Mayor’s Court with civil jurisdiction, 
which was, however, subject to an appeal to the President and 

9. Instructions to Governor Pitt dated 5th January, 1698, vide Wiliam 
Hedges’ Diary, edited by Sir Henry Yale, Vol. Ill, pp. 34-35 and also Life of 
Thomas Pitt by C. N. Dalton, p. 105. 

10. Wilson : Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, p. 141. 

11. Love : Vol. I, p. 502. 

12. Wilson : Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, p. 197. 
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Council and a second appeal, in more important cases, to the King 
in Council. 13 The Mayor’s Court was also granted power of pro- 
bate as well as the power to exercise testamentary jurisdiction. 
The Governor and five Senior Members of the Council were to be 
Justices of the Peace and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer and 
Gaol Delivery, with “ such powers, jurisdictions and authorities 
and under such regulations and restrictions as were in force in 
Madraspatam and were to hold Quarter Sessions four times in the 
year, with jurisdiction over all offences except high treason.” At 
the same time, the Company were authorized, as in previous char- 
ters, to “ appoint generals and other military officers with power to 
exercise the inhabitants in arms , to repel force by force and to exer- 
cise martial law in times of war. 14 The President and Council were 
also to constitute a Court of Appeal from the jurisdiction of the 
Mayor’s Court, while a Court of Requests or a Court of Conscience 
was instituted for the decision, by summary procedure, of pecu- 
niary disputes of small amounts. 

The Charter of 1726 organised the Municipalities and Mayor’s 
Courts according to the wishes of the Directors as intimated in their 
letter to Bengal of the 17th February 1726, “with a view to the 
management of civil affairs as near as could be agreeable to the 
practice and methods of Mayor’s Court at Fort St. George.” With 
this despatch were transmitted “ various books and instructions for 
the proceedings of the new court in all actions and suits, as well 
civil as criminal, and in proving of Wills and granting of Letters 
of Administration of Intestates’ Estates together with the forms of 
the several oaths directed by the Charter to be taken, which books 
were compiled with great care and with the advice and assistance 
of the ablest lawyers in the several branches of business therein 
treated of.” 15 No copies of these books can be found in the India 
Office, though duplicates appear to have been sent out, on the 
24th January 1753 : and there is reason to believe that in one of 
them the doctrine was first laid down that by the Charter of 1726 
all the Common and Statute Laws at that time extant in England, 
were introduced into the Indian Presidencies and all parliamentary 
enactments passed since that period excluded, unless expressly 
extended to India. This doctrine has long been applied ; in the 
celebrated trial of Nand Kumar all the Judges appear to have con- 
sidered it clear that the dividing line was drawn by the Charter 

13. Shaw : p. 230 et seq. 

14. C. P. Ilbert : Government of Indio. 3rd Edition, p. 32 : and Shaw : 
p. 245. 

15. Charters relating to the East India Company from 1600 to 1761 by 
John Shaw, Madras, 1887, Introduction, pp. XVI and XVII. 

J. 3 
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of 1753, the only doubt expressed being whether the condition and 
circumstances of the place and the persons admitted of the law 
being administered as in England. 

Prof. D. N. Banerji says 16 that the Mayor’s Courts established 
by the Charter of 1726 were not vested with any criminal jurisdic- 
tion at all, their jurisdiction was confined to civil suits, actions and 
pleas, while it clearly provided for entirely separate Courts of 
Justice for the trial of all criminal offenders except high treason 
committed within the Presidency Settlements, within the Factories 
subordinate thereto and within ten miles of any of the same res- 
pectively. The Charter definitely says that, in compliance with the 
wishes of the Directors, as intimated in their letter to Bengal of 
17th February 1726, the Mayor’s Courts were to conduct the manage- 
ment of civil affairs “ as near as could be agreeable to the practice 
and methods of the Mayor’s Court at Fort St. George.” 

The Mayor’s Court was to be a Court of Record ; and the Pre- 
sident and Council were constituted an Appellate Court from it ; 
they were also commissioned Justices of the Peace and a Court of 
Oyer, Terminer and Gaol Delivery. 

A full account of the working of the Mayor’s Courts will natu- 
rally and readily show that it resulted in a distinct progress in the 
administration of justice according to the principles and practice 
of English courts. Each Mayor’s Court was at pains to assert itself 
and to maintain its independence of the Governor and Council. 
The Mayor and Aldermen were generally members of the Grand Jury 
at Quarter Sessions ; and they sometimes made presentments that 
were inconvenient to the Council and also objected to the method 
of procedure adopted. 17 

In 1733 the Directors expressed their disapproval 18 of “ that 
affected independency which, we are informed, has crept in among 
all the young Aldermen and Attorneys in the Mayor’s Court.” 
Again, in 1746, we find that the Directors commented on the Bengal 
Council on their exposing themselves to a sort of insult from the 
Mayor’s Court. Copies of registers of the proceedings of these 
courts were regularly sent annually to the Directors and were sub- 
jected to a close scrutiny by the Counsel for the Company. This 
scrutiny was sometimes very elaborate, particularly in the first three 
years as reflected in the Despatches of the Company of the years 


16. Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. XVIII, 
1942, p. 76 et seq. 

17. Fawcett, p. 223. 

18. Despatch to Bengal of 6th Feb. 1733, 
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1729-31. The remarks were intended to impress on the Courts the 
fundamental principles of English laws that ensured fair trial and 
g&ve other useful instructions by way of advice and opinion. The 
scrutiny of the Proceedings of the Courts was left to the Company’s 
Standing Counsel and Attorney. This supervision of the Company 
over the Mayor’s Courts was, on the whole, beneficial, though it ap- 
proximated the procedure to the English model and tended to cause 
much delay in the disposal of cases. 

There was always a great deal of indefiniteness as to the limits 
of the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court. Within the immediate 
limits of the Presidency and the subordinate factories, Indians were 
subject to English laws in all criminal matters. It was a long-stand- 
ing practice, both in Madras and Calcutta, in cases where Indians 
were accused and were on trial for life, to empanel a jury, com- 
posed of half Englishmen, and half Indians. 

The Grand Jury at the Quarter Sessions imitated their English 
analogue and made presentation of matters which they thought 
needed amendment or improvement, like the condition of the town 
gaol, the fixing of prices, wages, etc. They often claimed that these 
and other presentments of theirs should be read out and answered 
in open court. There are instances of the Grand Jury refusing to 
examine bills of indictment when the Justices refused to answer 
their presentments. 

As in England, all indictments were referred in the first instance 
to the Grand Jury, and only those on which that Jury found a true 
bill, were tried by the Justices before a Petty Jury. 

When a prisoner refused to plead, the trial could not legally 
go on and the Justices pronounced as in England the dreadful for- 
mula of the peine forte et dure. 19 

Juries assessed the value of stolen property at a very low figure 
in order to bring that category of crime outside the scope of felony 
and they might consequently inflict a milder sentence than death. 

A person found guilty of man-slaughter was allowed to plead 
the Benefit of Clergy, so that his property might not be confiscated 
to the Crown. Branding was often done with cold iron. Hanging 
was done by means of chains, near the scene of the crime. Some- 
times transportation was ordered to Sumatra. Thieves were whip- 
ped at the cart’s tail. 20 


19. H. Dodwell : The Nabobs of Madras, pp. 150-51. 

20. Account of criminal procedure detailed in Madras Records Sundry 
Book Public 8. 
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One point which should be noted here and which is greatly 
significant of a particular aspect of the troubles that arose in Has- 
tings’ time was the fact that the Company insisted upon English La'w 
being applied in the Courts, because it held that the Charter was 
“ principally designed for the government and benefit of Europeans”; 
but the continued recognition of the peculiar customs of the natives 
was also encouraged. And the Charter of 1753, as will be presently 
seen, expressly excepted from the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court 
all suits and actions between the Natives only which should be 
determined among themselves, unless both parties submitted to the 
determination of the Mayor’s Court. 

Fawcett has remarked that “ the courts on the whole were 
greatly beneficial to the Natives and taken advantage of by them.” 21 
The registers show, however, that Indians continued to resort to 
those courts to much the same extent as before. This consent to 
submit to their jurisdiction gives a clear indication that it was 
favourably regarded by the native inhabitants of the settlements. 
“ Indian litigation in fact contributed the bulk of the court work 
from their start ; and in 1731, the Company expressed surprise that 
the number of suits at Madras “ should rival those of one of the 
principal courts at Westminster Hall. 22 In the face of this evidence, 
the view that justice suffered because the Mayor’s Court knew 
nothing and could know nothing of jurisprudence is not sustainable. 
Most of the litigation was of a simple character, such as claims for 
debts, and was dealt with in a prompt and satisfactory manner. 
“ The Benches had no professional lawyer among them, they judged 
the causes before them with apparent fairness and in a sensible 
manner that was none the worse for its avoidance of legal techni- 
calities.” 23 


A supplementary Charter was issued on 17th Nov. 1727 
(1 George II) by which all fines inflicted by the courts established 
under the charter of 1726 were granted to the Company. In the 
next year another charter which was dated the 4th November 1728 
(2 George II) empowered the Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
give power to the Captains of the ships belonging to the Company 
to seize foreign ships sailing from the Austrian Netherlands (Bel- 
gium) to the East Indies. 

Madras was taken by the French in Sep. 1746, and was not 
restored to the English till Dec. 1749 ; but it did not again become 


21. Fawcett : p. 225. 

22. Ibid, quoting from Ihe Directors’ Despatch of 12th Feb. 1731, para 107. 

23. Fawcett: p. 225. 
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the seat of the Presidency till April 1752, Fort St. David meanwhile 
continuing to be the headquarters of the President and Council. 
Thfe French occupation of Madras put an end to the Mayor’s Court 
at that town, and so a new Charter was issued on 8th January 1753 
(26 George II) ; as it had been found by experience that the Char- 
ter of 1726 was defective in some respects the new Charter was an 
improved one and was granted to all the three Presidencies. 24 It 
was provided by this Charter that there should be, at the Factory 
of Fort William in Bengal, “ A Body Politick and Corporate by the 
name of the Mayor and Aldermen of Calcutta at Fort William in 
Bengal ”, that it should consist of a Mayor and nine Alderman, 
seven of whom, along with the Mayor, should be natural born sub- 
jects of the Crown ; that two of the Aldermen might be foreign 
Protestants but should be subjects of the State in amity with the 
British Crown. The first Mayor and Aldermen under the Charter 
should be last Mayor and Aldermen under the previous Charter. 
The annual election of a new Mayor was provided for. The Mayor, 
on the termination of his office, was to continue as an Alderman 
and provision was made for filling up any vacancy or vacancies in 
the offices of Aldermen and Mayor. The President and Council were 
empowered by the Charter to remove, upon reasonable cause shown, 
on a complaint in writing, any Alderman from office ; but the latter 
was given a reasonable time to make a statement in his defence 
and was to be summoned for that purpose if he was residing within 
the limits of Calcutta. He was also allowed to appeal to the Crown 
in Council against such removal. 

There was a petition of the Castes at Madras demanding the 
recognition of their customs. In reply, the Company wrote as fol- 
lows : 25 “We say in the place that such differences that happen 
between the Natives, in which the King’s subjects were not involved, 
these may and should be decided among themselves according to 
their own customs or by Justices or Referees to be appointed by 
themselves or otherwise as they think fit ; but if they request and 
choose them to be decided by English Laws, those and those only 
must be pursued, and pursued too according to the directions in the 
Charter ; and this likewise must be the case when differences 
happen between Natives and Subjects of England, where either 
party is obstinate and determined to go to law.” 

24. For the Charter, see Shaw : pp. 252-281. 

25. Despatch to Madras dated 10th Nov. 1732. Sec also Fawcett, p. 224 ; 
and Keith, p. 48. Keith further says that this decision did not cause much 
change in the actual practice, because while in Madras there could be no 
effectual substitute for the Mayor’s Court, in Calcutta these cases of Indians 
were disposed of by Zamindari Court of Cutcherry. 
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The Governor or President and Council of Calcutta had by 
Charter, the appointment of Aldermen, who, after that nomination 
were to continue for life. But this continuation in office tfras 
strangely circumstanced ; for the same Governor and Council were 
empowered to remove, without even the concurrence of the Cor- 
poration, any Alderman upon a reasonable cause, of which they 
were left the sole judges in India ; their sentence or adjudication 
of removal was only subject to an appeal to His Majesty in Council 
in England. 26 

The Sheriff was to be elected by the President and Council and 
was to take up the duties of his office from the 20th day of Decem- 
ber. Any vacancy in his office was to be filled in by the Council. 

The Mayor's Court was authorised to try, hear and determine 
all civil suits, actions and pleas within the town of Calcutta or 
within any factories subordinate to it. It was, however, provided 
that the jurisdiction of the Court should not extend to all suits and 
actions between Indian Natives and that these suits and actions 
might be determined among themselves unless both parties sub- 
mited to the determination of the Mayor’s Court. 27 

The rules of practice in Mayor's Court in civil actions were 
prescribed in the Charter. The cause of action was to exceed five 
pagodas and was not to lie between Indian Natives only. 

The Mayor himself was not to act as judge in any action or 
suit commenced against himself. In a suit brought against the Com- 
pany the Court was empowered to issue summons against the Pre- 
sident and Council and also processes against the Company, its 
estates and effects. The Company could bring action or suit in the 
Mayor’s Court against a private person. 

An Accountant-General for the Court was to be appointed by 
the Court of Directors ; and he was to carry into execution the 
orders of the Court relating to “ suitors’ moneys, effects and secu- 
rities ” and to keep the accounts thereof with the President and 
Council. 

26. Bolt’s Considerations on Indian Affairs, p. 78. 

27. Morley in his Digest (Introduction) says that Bombay was an excep- 
tion, because it does not appear that its native inhabitants were ever actually 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court or any peculiar loss 
was administered to them in that Court. In the Charter occur the words, 
‘•unless the same shall be between the Indian Natives only, or unless the 
cause of suit shall not exceed the value of five pagodas. 

Cowell thinks that this exemption of civil suits between Natives from the 
jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court “appears to involve a renunciation of 
sovereign authority at that time over the Natives 
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The Court was empowered to administer oaths and affirmations 
and to frame its own rules of practice and also to settle a table of 
feeS. 


The President and Council were to be constituted a Court of 
Record and to hear appeals from the Mayor’s Court. Their judg- 
n^ent in appeal was to be final, if the value of the matter in dis- 
pute did not exceed 1,000 pagodas, but if it exceeded that sum, an 
appeal might lie to the King-in-Council. This appeal might be made 
direct from the Mayor’s Court, although the matter in dispute did 
not exceed the value of one thousand pagodas, provided that the 
President and Council were unable to give judgment for want of 
sufficient number of disinterested judges of appeal amongst them.’ 

The Charter also provided a Court of Requests for the town of 
Calcutta and the Factories belonging to it. Twelve Commissioners 
were appointed under the Charter with three or more sitting in 
rotation and deciding disputes not exceeding the value of five pago- 
das. The Charter also ordered that the Mayor’s Court and the 
Court of Requests should follow the President and Council in the 
event of the removal of the seat of the Presidency from Calcutta. 
In such a contingency the Mayor and Aldermen and the Commis- 
sioner of the Court of Requests were to be chosen out of the inhabi- 
tants at the new seat of the Presidency. These Courts would con- 
tinue to enjoy the same power as before. At the end. the Charter 
provided that (1) if the Company removed the seat of their Presi- 
dency from any of the said nrincipal settlements to any subordinate 
place, the like jurisdiction, etc., was to be continued at such new 
seat of the Presidency and its dependencies, as had been before 
granted in respect to such principal settlements ; (2) if the Com- 
pany should for a time lose the possession of any principal settle- 
ment whereby the election of officers should be suspended, and such 
settlement should afterwards be restored to the Company the sus- 
pension of functioning was not to be construed a dissolution of any 
such corporation ; and the Court of Directors might nominate offi- 
cers to continue till such time as others could be appointed. This 
provision aimed to avoid difficulties similar to that created by the 
French capture of Madras in 1746 and the consequent legal annihi- 
lation of the Mayor’s Court. 

Procedure in the Mayor’s Court was by bill and answer, ana- 
logous to the proceedings in the Chancery Court in England. But 
a quorum of three Alderman could find damages without ever ap- 
pointing a jury. 

Thus, in Calcutta after the Charter of 1753, there were four 
distinct courts of judicature, “ exercising jurisdiction derived from 
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the English Crown over British subjects, and over natives in their 
employment who voluntarily placed themselves under the courts.” 
— (1) The Court of the President and Council as Justices of the 
Peace and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 
holding Quarter Sessions ; (2) The President and Council acting 
as a Court Record and hearing appeals from the Mayor’s Court ; 
(3) The Mayor’s Court ; and (4) The Court of Requests. All these 
Courts administered the law of England as it stood at the introduc- 
tion of each Charter. Thus, in the period 1727-53, it was the Laws 
of England as they stood in the year 1727, and from 1753 onwards 
it was the laws as they stood in 1753. 

Instructions were issued as to how the new Court was to pro- 
ceed against prisoners not understanding English, what crimes were 
misdemeanours, and what crimes were simple felonies ; what punish- 
ments were to be inflicted, and in what particulars the sentence 
of transportation was to be imposed ; and what the procedure was 
to be in each particular class of cases. These instructions gave pre- 
cedents of indictment to each crime and the defined oaths to be 
administered by the interpreter when the prisoner did not under- 
stand English. Other details were also given that were to be fol- 
lowed in cases where any Portuguese, Gentoo or Native of India 
not born of British parents should be prosecuted for any capital 
offence and the instructions said that such “ will probably often 
happen.” 28 

A proclamation issued by the Justices of Peace, for the town 
and district of Calcutta at their Quarter Sessions, held on 3rd June 
1762 announced an intention of enforcing English criminal law in 
the town of Calcutta. 29 

28. Sir E. Impey affirmed that “ long before his time (1774-83) the laws 
of England both Statute and Common Law, had been indiscriminately nut in 
force at Calcutta ; that murders, highway robberies, burglaries, felonies of all 
kinds, had been tried in the same manner as at the Old Bailey, and convic- 
tions and executions had on them, as well against Hindus, Musulmans, Por- 
tuguese, and other foreign inhabitants as against those who were more espe- 
cially called British subjects. Besides records, and the precedents they had 
established, he had been guided by the Charter, and by instructions sent out 
by the Court of Directors, showing the new Court how to proceed when any 
Portuguese, Hindu or other native of India, not bom of British parents, should 
happen to be prosecuted for any capital offence, which according to the 
instructions, would “probably often happen.” (Memoirs or Sir Elijah Impey 
by Barwell E Impey, p. 298). 

29. A copy of this proclamation was discovered by Mr. C. W. Broughton 
Rous among his papers, but it is not to be found now in the India Office or 
in the Calcutta High Court. (Firminger : Introduction to the Fifth Report, 
p. LXXXVI and note 3). 
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Among the early Parliamentary papers relating to India printed 
in 1788, is an account of 45 persons prosecuted in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions in Calcutta from 1st Jan. 1762 to 1st October, 1774. 
The first case is dated August 22, 1762, and is therefore subsequent 
to the date of the above proclamation. In several of these cases 
capital sentence was inflicted. 

The Aldermen of the Mayor's Court were usually the junior 
servants of the Company ; and some of them were not very much 
above their teens. There was a great deal of doubt as to the amena- 
bility, the subpoena, of witnesses residing beyond “ the Mahratta 
Ditch ” in those cases in which debts had to be realised from the 
natives living outside the Company’s settlements. In such cases 
other methods than by suing in the Mayor’s Court had to be 
resorted to. 

Verelst says that English laws could not be introduced into 
Bengal at all, as Indian customs were absolutely irreconcilable with 
English principles and that Indians had to be left to their own 
customs and laws ; justice had to be administered to them in their 
own courts by Indian judges, while a court of English Judges 
assisted by worthy Indians should enjoy an appellate jurisdiction ; 
and European judges should never be given original jurisdiction 
over Indians. He adds: “As well might we transplant the full grown 
oak to the banks of the Ganges as dream that any part of the code, 
matured by the patient labours of successive judges and legislators 
in the islands, can possibly coalesce with the customs of Bengal.” 30 
In illustration of his view, he cites many cases, among them being 
that of Radhacharan Meter who was condemned on a charge of 
forgery in 1768, on the basis of English law. He was pardoned as 
the principal inhabitants of Calcutta submitted to the Governor and 
Council a petition for mercy, in astonishment and alarm at such a 
sentence. 31 

William Bolts found serious defects in the working of these 
courts. First, whereas the Charter of 1726 gave the Mayor’s Court 
the power of electing from among their members, to fill up vacan- 
cies in the office of Aldermen, by that of 1753 the right of electing 
the Aldermen was transferred to the President and Council who 
could thus “ make and unmake the judges The Mayor’s Court 
was partly composed of the Company’s servants and partly of Free 
Merchants. Aldermen of the latter category were genei*ally 


30. Verelst, A View of the Rise, Progress and the Present State of the 
English Government in Bengal, (1772), p. 134. 

31. Verelst, p. 141 and Appendix ; and Long’s Selections, No. 840. 

J. 4 
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granted by the Governor dastaks for carrying private trade duty 
free. 

Also since the Governor and Council, sitting as a Court of 
Appeal, had the power of finally decreeing in all causes under the 
value of 1,000 pagodas, in suits wherein the Company or the said 
Governor and Council were concerned, there was little chance of 
justice being had, except where the property in dispute exceeded 
that sum or when the aggrieved party could afford appeal to the 
sovereign and Council of England.” 32 

Where an Alderman was dismissed from his office in the 
Mayor’s Court he could appeal to the King-in-Council as allowed 
by the Charter ; but even if his appeal should be successful he 
could not go back to India without a license secured from the Com- 
pany, and there was the further disability that if he should be absent 
from Calcutta for a space of twelve months his office became vacant. 

The Court of Bequests was the only Court in Calcutta, accord- 
ing to Bolts, that did “ real and essential ” service to the poor inhabi- 
tants and was not under the undue influence of the Governor and 
Council, as the members of that court filled up the vacancies by 
ballot among themselves. 

The Governor and Members of Council in their capacity as 
Justices of the Peace, occasionally, or as Bolts says “ frequently, 
refused to take cognizance of the complaints laid before them on 
oath ; and even from their places on the Bench at Quarter Sessions 
they stopped the due course of proceedings on frivolous pretences 
and by adjournments.” 33 

Bolts departed from Bengal in 1768, because the Governor and 
Select Committee banished him from that province by an order 

32. Bolts, p. 85. See for details “A Dutch Adventurer under John Com- 
pany by N. L. Hallward (1920) ; and Buckland “ Dictionary of Indian Bio- 
graphy, (1906), p. 48. 

Bolts entered the service in the summer of 1760 and created plenty of 
trouble for himself and for the Governor and Council in the course of which 
he got himself frequently censured and was subsequently suspended from 
the service. He resigned in 1766, though he continued to reside and trade 
in the country for some years more. He quarrelled subsequently with the 
Bengal authorities, was arrested in 1768 and deported to England as an 
interloper. 

One of the unaccountable and evidently discreditable features in the treat- 
ment of Bolts by the Calcutta Council was their nomination of him as an 
Alderman of the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta when he was actually under a 
sentence of suspension from their service. The date of Bolt’s nomination to 
the Aldermanship was 11th August 1766. As Alderman Bolts possessed a sta- 
tutory right of sitting as Judge of the Mayor’s Court for life and was not 
legally removable from his office except for specific offences, 

33. Bolts, p. 86. 
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dated 28th April 1767, in accordance with a resolution of the Com- 
mittee of the 18th April, but, as he held, in defiance of the guarantee 
that under the Charter of 1753 he was irremovable from the 
Mayor’s Court and continued to be a Judge of that Court. In 
defiance of this guarantee of the Charter, the Governor and Council 
directed the Mayor’s Court to remove him from his Aldermanship. 
On the 1st October 1767, the Board ordered that the Mayor’s Court 
might apply for the nomination of an Alderman in his room, as 
they had directed Bolts to proceed to Europe by the next ship sail- 
ing from Bengal. Bolts addressed in reply a letter to the Mayor 
and Aldermen, in which he vigorously protested against the tyranny 
of the Governor and Council, saying “ How deplorable would have 
been our situation if at the base desire of a Governor or even a 
Governor and his Council, the express oi'ders of the Charter should 
be set aside and free British subject exposed to be deprived of 
his honour and liberty.” 34 Bolts defied Verelst and his Council 
to legally disqualify him from the Mayor's Court and if that should 
happen, he threatened that he might be forced in his own defence, 
” to print and to publish to the world at home what may add to 
the national odium against the Company.” lie also addressed to 
the Court of Directors an appeal against the orders of the Calcutta 
Council. As if to complete the discomliture of Governor Verelst, 
the Mayor’s Court replied to the Council that, “ if and when the 
seat of Bolts as an Alderman should become vacant, then only 
would the Court apply to the Council for the appointment of 
another gentlemen to the vacancy.” 

As the quarrel between Bolts and the Calcutta Council deepened 
and worsened, the latter passed a resolution on the 18th April 1768 
that they would not take any notice of any letters that might pro- 
ceed from Mr. Bolts, as he had forfeited all title to the Company’s 
protection. The Governor had taken measures, in the meantime, 
to prevent Bolts from collecting his outstanding balances, and to 
seize and imprison his agents under the plea that such actions 
related to the country governments. Bolts, in his last letter dated 
also 18th April, 1769, had held out the threat that he was not to 
be trifled with and that he was expecting commissions from the 
High Court of Chancery, “ which will not only put it out of any 
man’s power to screen himself behind the garb assumed under the 
names of ‘ Nabobs ’ and country governments but also force into 
light the most secret proceedings of the Junto called the Select 
Committee in all things wherein the liberty, property or 
life of a British subject is concerned.” 


34. N. L. Hallward, p. 53, 
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In another matter Bolts contrived to quarrel with the Council. 
In paragraphs 18 and 19 of his petition to the Court of Directors, 
dated London 19th May 1769, which was referred by the Directors 
to their Joint Committee of Correspondence and Law Suits, Bolts 
charged the Members of the Calcutta Council, in their capacity as 
Judges of the general Court of Justice at Calcutta, with having 
prevented his witnesses from giving evidence before the Grand 
Jury, on his application to the latter body for protection, in May 
1768. 

The refusal of the Council lo accede to Bolts’ demand for the 
freeing of his agents from custody by the country powers, had a 
remarkable sequel. Three 35 of them followed him to London and 
gave great trouble to the Directors who directed the Council at 
Fort William to give them a faithful account of the whole matter. 
In their reply, dated 2nd April 1771, the Board justified their expul- 
sion of the three Armenians concerned in this affair, on the ground 
that they were discovered to have been intriguing in the court of 
Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh and believed to have given Bolts copies 
of the correspondence of the Council with the Nawab Vazier and 
that it was necessary to stop such intrigues at all costs. Bolt had 
continually defied their orders prohibiting the residence of Gomastas 
and of Englishmen in the territories of Oudh and Benares ; and 
they had vehemently held that their motives in issuing such orders 
were purely political and not personal. 

A bill was submitted to Parliament for compelling persons dis- 
missed from the service of the Company to depart immediately from 
the East Indies and for better regulating the conduct of the servants 
of the Company, but it failed to pass (March 1770) . The power of 
the Company to deport persons remained obscure and ill-defined 
for a number of years afterwards. 

The charges that Bolts brought against the Calcutta Courts 
were that the Mayor's Court had become rather a scourge in the 
hands of the Governor and Council than an instrument of relief and 
that the Governor in Council had not only the natives, but also the 
Grand and Petty Juries, at their mercy ; while the right of appeal 
to England was more showy than real. Again, though the legal 
jurisdiction of the Company’s Courts in Calcutta was limited by 
the Charter and Acts of Parliament to the City of Calcutta and to 
some subordinate factories, yet in practice and reality their juris- 
diction was stretched to cover the whole of the Nawab’s dominions. 

35. Cojah Gregory, Cojah Mai and Cojah Johannes Padre Raphael. 

For details about them, *ec M. J. Seth : “ The Armenians in India/* 
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“ Within the English Settlement ol Calcutta the members of the 
Council, from acting at one and the same time in so many different 
capacities, have among the natives, who are in general ignorant 
of the English laws, the power of assuming that official character 
which best serves their purpose. Thus, whenever they choose it, 
they can and do with great convenience transfer the native com- 
plaint from the Counsellor to the Justice of the Peace, from the 
Justice to the Zamindars’ Cutcherries, and from Zamindar to the 
Secret Committee, where each member is bound to the other under 
oaths of secrecy, not to divulge what passes. If the complaint be 
not totally quashed by these means, and those gentlemen are appre- 
hensive that it may be revived within the settlement in some shape 
or other, through the assistance of some daring person they have 
this last resources, of transfering the complaint, under any pretence, 
from the Secret Committee to the Nabob, where they can do what 
they please with him ; and this mode of proceeding has been actually 
practised.” 36 

Mr. Richard Whittal who was a Free Merchant at Calcutta 
from 1764-70 and also an attorney in the Mayor's Court, complained 
of the following defects in the working of that Court functioning 
in Calcutta under the Charter of 1753. 

(1) The jurisdiction of this Court was extended beyond the 
bounds of Calcutta or its subordinate factories and processes issued 
to one of the Company's servants by special orders ol the Governor 
and Council. 37 

(2) The criminal jurisdiction of the Quarter Sessions which 
was intended to have only the same limits of jurisdiction as the 
Mayor’s Court had comprehended natives from every part of the 
country. 

(3) It was apprehended that any European might be brought 
in the same manner from any part of the country, except from other 
European Factories. 

(4) Three cases were instanced wherein the Mayor s Court 
refused to admit an appeal, the Superior Court of the Governor 
and Council refused to take cognizance on that plea. 

(5) Attorneys were reprimanded in the Mayor’s Court for 
appealing against its proceedings. There were only four Attorneys 
practising in it and the Judges who were junior servants were not 
educated in law. 

(6) The Mayor’s Court held that they had a right to refuse 
to take cognizance of cases arising in their jurisdiction. In 1768 

36. Bolts: pp. 90-91. 

37. Parliamentary Seventh Report, Appendix I, p. 332. 
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some of the Judges in that court held the Court had nothing to do 
with the laws of England or words to the effect. 

(7) The Governor and the several of the Aldermen had 
threatened the Attorneys for attempting to bring actions against the 
Company’s servants. 

There were other complaints by other persons against the Courts . 

Mr. Russell held that though the Mayor’s Court could not exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the natives unless by their consent, the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer could try all persons, both natives and Euro- 
peans. 38 

Mr. Becher held that only such natives as lived under the 
British flag were subject to this jurisdiction and that where death 
sentence was pronounced against natives the practice was to get 
the consent of the Nawab’s government before execution. 39 

Mr. Nuttall, Solicitor to the Company, informed the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of 1772 that there were only two instances known 
to him of complaints made to the Court of Directors against the 
judges of the Mayor’s Court, viz., the complaint of Whittal and the 
complaint of Jephson. Jephson s petition dated London, 2nd March, 
1771, declared that Godwin the Mayor, in the course of his pro- 
ceedings on the Bench, frequently said that ‘'they (the Judges of 
the Mayor’s Court) had nothing to do with the laws of England 
there (e.g. in the Mayor’s Court) ; that the Laws of England were 
never made for them and that he would not hear them named while 
he sat on the Bench, Jephson was denied an appeal from the Mayor’s 
Court to the President and Council, on the ground that the Pro- 
ceedings of that Court were only interlocutory and not mandatory. 

The Court of Directors, in their letter to Bengal, dated 3rd May 
1771, reproved the President and Council at Calcutta in refusing the 
appeal of Jephson and for basing the refusal on the ground of the 
interlocutory nature of the proceedings. They ordered the Presi- 
dent and Council to receive the appeal and to do justice. Conse- 
quently, in their Consultation of the 3rd Jan. 1772, the President 
and Council inquired into the charge of Jephson against the Mayor, 
examined three of the Aldermen present at the time, an Attorney 
who was concerned in some of the Proceedings against Jephson, 
and other witnesses who said that they heard Mr. Godwin only 
declare that the Mayor’s Court was not a Court of Law but only 
of Equity. Consequently the Council resolved, on the evidence, 
that they had no reason to consider Godwin in any degree culpable. 

38. Parliamentary Committee Report, Appendix 1, pp. 338-40. 

39. Ibid., p. 332. 
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In the matter of Mr. Whittal’s charges the Court of ■ Directors 
ordered, in their General Letter to Bengal, dated 3rd May 1771, 
thM the Council should admit his appeal. 

The Parliamentary Committee thus enunciated their recom- 
mendations : — 

(1) The Mayor’s Court was also to try cases in which the 
Company itself was a party and the Court of Oyer and Terminer 
to punish offences by any of its principal servants. Yet because 
the judges of these courts were removable by the President and 
Council therefore the sentences could not be reviewed except by 
an appeal to the King in Council. Therefore these courts could 
not be free and independent in any case where the Company was 
a party or where a member of Council was charged with a criminal 
offence. 

(2) With respect to Europeans who were bound to be judged 
according to the laws of England, the Judges of these courts were 
junior servants not versed in the law. These judges and the Presi- 
dent and Council had frequently appealed to the Directors for 
help on difficult points, especially in the matter of cognizance of 
murders, robberies and crimes committed by the Europeans not 
immediately under the Company’s flag. 

(3) The third defect was that since the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer was confined to the precincts of Cal- 
cutta and the subordinate factories, the consequence was many of 
His Majesty’s subjects residing in Bengal escaped that jurisdiction. 

It may be noted that the Charter of 1726 did not help to remove 
the doubt that existed as to the validity of Articles of War and their 
use for the purposes of Military discipline in times of peace, though 
the Company’s despatches sent along with the Charters hoped that 
this difficulty would be remedied. There had long been a complaint 
about the refractoriness of the Company’s soldiers, who used to 
desert and run over to the enemy and kill one another in their 
drunken quarrels. Such offences should have been adequately 
met by the Courts Martial in the usual way. The doubt should 
have arisen with regard to the validity of the Articles of War being 
enforceable in times of peace. The Charter of 1726 authorised the 
use of Martial Law in time of war. The Mutiny Act of 1754 autho- 
rised the application to the Company’s forces of provisions cor- 
responding to those embodied in the annual Mutiny Acts of England. 
This Act imposed penalties for mutiny, desertion and similar offen- 
ces on the part of officers and soldiers in the Company’s service. It 
also empowered the Court of Directors to give authority to their 
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President and Council. 40 Commanders-in-Chief were to hold Courts 
Martial for the trial and punishment of the military offences. The 
King was also empowered to issue articles of war for the betfer 
government of the Company’s Forces. This Act of 1754 contained 
a provision which made acts of oppressions committed by the Com- 
pany’s President or Councils cognizable and punishable in England. 

According to the authority of Col. Wilson 41 the Madras Govern- 
ment made certain Selections in 1747 from the Articles of War then 
enforced in England. Similar articles had been in use in Bombay 
in 1729. In 1748 regulations were framed by the Company for 
their military forces in India and directions were expressly given 
that military offences should be tried “ according to the Rules, 
Articles and Customs of War in His Majesty’s service.” 42 

Lastly it may be pointed out that the Mayor’s Court was also 
expected to deal with cases of seizure of property by the Council 
without proper judicial authority, since the Directors wanted to 
obviate the troubles they were put to by being called to account 
in Chancery in respect of such seizures and counsel for the parties 
always held such seizures to be arbitrary and illegal. In their 
despatch to Bengal of 6th February 1733, (Para 80) the Company 
remarked to the Council that the Charter was calculated to secure 
their property as well as that of every man and many instances of 
such illegal proceedings constituted one main reason of their apply- 
ing the remedy of the Charter. Fawcett also remarks on this 
point. 43 “One of the main reasons was to avoid civil litigation against 
it (the Company) in England due to executive intermeddling with 
private property. For this purpose it was requisite not only to 
have courts with civil and testamentary jurisdiction to take cog- 
nizance of such cases, but also to establish them under authority 
that would be recognised by the English Courts.” 


40. Fawcett, p. 215 ; Ilbert, pp. 35-36. 

41. History of the Madras Army, Vol. I, p. 48. 

‘The Madras Government owing to inconvenience arising of a military 
code made at the end of April 1747 Selections from the Articles of War then 
in force in England and directed that they should be applied to their own 
troops. Wilson gives on p. 48 to 51, Articles 1, 7 to 14 and 18 and 19 of the 
same. These detail the punishments that could be inflicted by General Court 
Martial, etc. 

42. Fawcett : p. 11 (Note) . 

43. Fawcett : pp. 216-17, 



The Case of Mr. J. S. Buckingham, the Editor 
of the “ Calcutta Journal ” 


BY 

Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 

University of Lucknow 

The history of Anglo-Indian journalism, which has yet to be 
fully investigated, reflects an important, though little-known aspect 
of the Company’s administration, and, as such, it deserves the close 
attention of the historians of British India. The part that the early 
European journalists in India played in the struggle for the free- 
dom of the press is indeed memorable, for it is to their labour, 
enterprise and sufferings that the Indian press largely owed its 
emancipation during the regime of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

From the time of Mr. J. A. Hicky, the first Englishman to start 
a newspaper in Calcutta, the European journalists were usually 
independent and frequently in conflict with the authorities. More 
than one English editor was expelled from India by the local gov- 
ernment, and among them, the case of Mr. James Silk Buckingham 
is specially noticeable. Mr. Buckingham w r as the editor of the 
“ Calcutta Journal ”, but his writings proved so disgusting to the 
acting Governor-General, Mr. Adams, that his licence to reside in 
India was cancelled in 1823, and he was forcibly shipped off from 
Bengal. His offence consisted merely in the publication of a para- 
graph, ridiculing the appointment of Dr. Bryce, a Scottish chaplain, 
to the post of a clerk in the committee of stationery. It is needless 
to emphasise the fact that this offence was not grave enough to 
warrant the severe punishment of deportation from India. 

Mr. Buckingham raised the question in England, and started 
a relentless agitation against the highhandedness of the Calcutta 
authorities. He was eventually elected a member of Parliament, 
and an entire Parliamentary Blue-Book (No. 601 of 1834 ) was 
devoted to his historic case. In the end, the Company was obliged 
to pay him an annuity of £200 by way of compensation for his 
financial loss. But, in the beginning, the Court of Proprietors had 
paid no heed to his complaints, and had in fact rejected his claims 
for reparation in one of their adjourned meetings 1 held on Janu- 
ary 18 , 1826 . 

1. Vide Proceedings of a General Court of Proprietors of East India 
stock hold on January 18, 1826, pursuant to an adjournment from the 21st 
of December last. 
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This meeting was held on a requisition 2 sent by two proprie- 
tors, and its proceedings 3 are of special interest to the students of 
modern Indian history and merit a detailed recapitulation from the 
original records of the Court of Proprietors of the East India 
Company. 

The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, one of the signatories to the requi- 
sition, opened the debate, and delivered an impressive speech in 
support of the claims of Mr. Buckingham. His arguments were as 
follows: — “Whether those measures 4 have been wise or unwise, 
I will not now stop to enquire ; but I will prove that they have 
been the cause of unnecessary, unmerited, and severe injury to a 
most deserving individual. I am not now debating the question, 
whether other measures might not have been adopted, which would 
have effected the object Government had in view ; but I will call 
the attention of the Court to this single fact that great injury has 
been inflicted on him — injury that I think could not be contem- 
plated by the Government ; I say this, because I have never heard 
that Mr. Buckingham has been accused at any time, or by any 
person, either publicly or privately, as having been guilty of any 
act which would render him unworthy of the respect and confi- 
dence which he has long enjoyed amongst all those to whom he is 
known. I will confine myself to the simple proposition that a most 
serious injury has been done to an individual, — an injury growing 
out of certain measures which the Government in India deemed 
it necessary to adopt with reference to a control over the press 
in that country ; and I beg leave to state most explicitly, that I 
do not mean to hint anything whatever, as to whether the Gov- 
ernment were right or wrong in placing the press under censor- 
ship, or in adopting the system of license, considering those subjects 
as quite distinct from that under deliberation at present. 

“Mr. Buckingham has long suffered under calumny, but he 
has at length completely triumphed over the alleged improprieties 


2. Vide Requisition from Douglas Kinnaird, and Joseph Hume, dated 
December 3, 1825, “We the undersigned Proprietors of the East India Stock 
request you will be pleased to let the ensuing Quarterly General Court of 
Proprietors be made further special, for the purpose of taking into conside- 
ration the following propositions ; — That these be laid before this Court 
copies of all correspondence between the Court of Directors and Mr. J. S. 
Buckingham respecting his claims for reparation of the injury sustained by 
him in his property in Calcutta, in consequence of the measures of the 
Bengal Government. ,, 

3. The debate was held at the East India House in Leadenhall Street. 

4. The reference is to the regulations relating to the censorship of the 
Press, adopted by the Bengal Government. 
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which had been laid to his charge ; and proved, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that there had been nothing in his public or private 
conduct that in the slightest degree deserved reproach or blame. 
I will now point out the reason of the outcry raised against 
Mr. Buckingham. 

“ On his way to India, Mr. Buckingham met with a gentleman 
named Bankes, the present Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, and, unfortunately for him, he remained some time in the 
company of that individual. Mr. Buckingham wrote two volumes, 
the result of his travels in the East. He arrived in India with 
views far different from that of publishing his travels ; but having 
the opportunity of giving them to the world, he thought fit to 
avail himself of it, and sent forth a statement of the nature of his 
work, for which a respectable bookseller offered him a very large 
consideration. Not many months, however, had passed by, before 
a statement arrived 5 in England, which struck directly at the root 
of Mr. Buckingham’s reputation. That statement 6 proclaimed 
Mr. Buckingham to be a literary thief. The charge having been 
circulated, not only did the book-seller 7 refuse to publish the 
travels, but an article appeared, 8 describing Mr. Buckingham as a 
most immoral character and a mere charlatan. The consequence 
necessarily was that a universal impression, unfavourable to 
Mr. Buckingham, spread itself all over India. 

“ These were the humiliating and disadvantageous circum- 
stances under which Mr. Buckingham became the conductor of a 
daily newspaper. 9 His paper attained a circulation, and produced 
a profit, far greater than was ever before known in India, and 
equal, perhaps, to any that was ever realized in this country by 
similar property. In the course of five years 10 very large sums 
of money and a vast deal of labour were expended in establishing 
this journal. At the end of that time, it produced a net profit of 
£8,000 per annum ; and when Mr. Buckingham had paid all his 
debts, he invested £20,000 in buildings, and in setting up the 
Columbian Press, which was the finest establishment of the kind in 


5. In the first instance, it was made through Mr. Hobhouse. 

6. Mr. William Bankes asserted that Mr. Buckingham’s work had actu- 
ally been stolen from him. Vide letter from Mr. William Bankes to Mr. 
Hobhouse. 

7. Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street, London. 

8. The author of the article was Mr. Bankes himself. 

9. The Calcutta Journal started by him in 1818. 

10. i.e., from 1818 to 1823 when Mr. Buckingham was deported from 
India, 
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the British colonies. One quarter of the paper he sold to a hun- 
dred independent gentlemen for the sum of £10,000, which he 
received in hard cash. All this showed the well-founded pros- 
pect which existed of permanent success to this paper. This suc- 
cess was obtained in despite of all the imputations which had been 
cast on Mr. Buckingham. Those charges have since been brought 
to the test in this country, and the investigation has left the cha- 
racter of Mr. Buckingham pure and unspotted. Mr. Buckingham 
stood forward as an individual in the first class of society in India ; 
he stood forward as a man of honour, a man of integrity, as a 
moral man. He discharged his public duty fairly and honestly, 
but certainly did not act the part of a man worldly wise. The 
political enemies of Mr. Buckingham, the editors of other news- 
papers, made the charges of Mr. Bankes the ground for abuse — for 
abuse the most horrible. The Government of Bengal, no doubt, 
still believes that he is a literary swindler. The feeling will, of 
course, remain, until the truth goes forth to India from the courts 
of justice here. Apologies have been made to him, and the charges 
are admitted to have been all false ! The calumnies of Mr. Bankes 
are thus proved to have been utterly groundless ; but the suffer- 
ings of his innocent victim have not been the less severe ; for the 
end was, that Mr. Buckingham’s ruin in India was accomplished. 

u I do think that relief should be extended to him upon account 
of the very extraordinary and unnecessary measures resorted to 
by the Bengal Government after Mr. Buckingham’s departure from 
the country. I defy contradiction to the fact, that those measures 
were unnecessary. Upon his leaving India, another editor was 
appointed ; and, in a short time, the Government formed a deter- 
mination to put the press under license. The editors were obliged 
to be responsible for every article which should appear in their 
papers ; and if they fell into error, the Government could deprive 
them of their license for printing : thus, in point of fact, subject- 
ing all property in the press to actual annihilation, by what is 
nominally a mere suspension of the license. This was the state of 
things when the then editor or one of the proprietors, wrote an 
article, 11 which, it seems, was displeasing to the Government, and 
the license was suspended. No renewal of the license was given ; 12 
The consequence is that Mr. Buckingham’s property has been 
ruined . 13 


11. The article ridiculed a chaplain of the Scottish Church. 

12. The Bengal Government refused a license to one Mr. Muston who 
had a wish to become editor of this Journal. 

13. The books of Messrs. Alexander & Co., Agents for Mr. Buckin- 
gham, showed that Mr. Buckingham lost many thousand pounds. 
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“ I am quite at a loss to account for the course which had been 
pursued, unless by supposing that the Government were desirous 
of* striking terror into the minds of all those who were disposed 
to mention the name of Mr. Buckingham with respect. Can any 
gentleman rise and assert, that there was any connexion between 
Mr. Buckingham, as a proprietor of this journal, and the owner 
of those types, and his conduct at the period when he acted as 
Editor ? The two things cannot, by any ingenuity, be mixed 
together. The Government, when the license was applied for, 
had in their hands the power of annihilating the press, if it offended 
them. What then ought they to have done ? They ought to have 
said, “Let the paper go on. It concerns not us what proceeds it 
may return to Mr. Buckingham. We know, that if the concern be 
misconducted we can put it down at once.” Mr. Buckingham might 
have disposed of that property in this country, unconscious of the 
events which were taking place in India. I maintain, Sir, that, 
in a court of law, the holder of this equitable security for money 
advanced, would have a strong case against the Bengal Govern- 
ment for destroying, on account of some old grudge, the property 
of Mr. Buckingham, on the supposed stability of which he had 
been induced to lend his money. 

“ My heart yearned within me when I heard the tale of his 
distresses. He has become the victim of circumstances, which it 
was not in his power to control. He has claims not only on the 
justice, on the humanity, but also on the liberality of the Com- 
pany. I freely admit that Mr. Buckingham has uttered opinions 
decidedly opposed to the restrictions on the press in India ; but 
how has he acted on this very subject ? He has gone before the 
Privy Council to have, at his own expense, this great public ques- 
tion fairly decided according to law. 14 

“There can be no doubt that Mr. Buckingham is entitled to 
compensation for the losses he has sustained, and I trust that this 
Court will not hesitate respecting the means of granting that com- 
pensation. I do not ask you to give a sum of money to Mr. Buck- 
ingham on account of any suffering, bodily or mental, that he 
has endured. True it is, that he has suffered heavily ; but my 
claim on his behalf is grounded on actual and positive loss of 
property. Mr. Buckingham will bring forward documents to show 
what price he could have obtained for his property, if justice had 
been done to it. I should greatly prefer that the production of 
those papers, on which a grant of £5,000 might be grounded, should 
be proposed by some member of the executive body, 15 than by any 
ordinary individual Proprietor. A grant to Mr. Buckingham 


14. The decision of the Privy Council went against Mr. Buckingham. 
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would, in my opinion, do the highest honour to the East India 
Company, and would be only an act of common justice to that 
deeply-injured individual.” 

Mr. Poynder , 16 a city attorney by profession, was one of the 
leading orators against Mr. Buckingham on this day. His argu- 
ments were as follows : — 

“ If Mr. Buckingham has been wrong, then the Government 
must have been right — and vice versa , if the the Government has 
been right, it must necessarily follow that Mr. Buckingham has 
been wrong. It is impossible that they can both be right. Now, 
let us hear what the Government has alleged. It is this — that 
Mr. Buckingham, as editor of a public journal, made a long series 
of the most unprovoked attacks against the Government, and those 
attacks were the substantive grounds of offence, upon which the 
Government subsequently proceeded. The Government said to 
Mr. Buckingham, " You are endeavouring to sow the seeds of sedi- 
tion and danger in this empire, and we cannot allow you to pro- 
ceed.’ 17 Mr. Buckingham indeed endeavoured to persuade the 
people of India that they were not so well governed as they ought 
to be , 18 and there is no doubt that his auditors were both numerous 
and attentive. In the first instance, however, the Government did 
not apply the strong arm with respect to him. They only made 
a remonstrance to him. Their remonstrance, however, was of no 
avail. The Government of India, while they had any regard to 
the interests they were bound to support, could not endure such 
charges and such reproach to pass without notice. Yet it was not 
until this system of abuse had gone on for a very considerable 
length of time, and in actual despite of entreaties, and of warnings, 
and of appeals, that Mr. Buckingham’s license was withdrawn . 19 
Is it for conduct such as this that he is entitled to your support, 
to your influence, or your money ? I do not mean to say anything 
against the moral character of Mr. Buckingham. This has not 
been questioned, and with it we have nothing to do. His deporta- 
tion had nothing to do with it . 20 

15. i.e., the Court of Directors. 

16. He was a Proprietor of the East India Stock. 

17. This accusation was highly exaggerated. 

18. This is an accusation which may be raised against every man in 
every country that ever suggested any reform or improvement. 

19. Mr. Poynder did not evidently know the real facts of the case, or 
he misstated them. There was no systematic abuse of the Government in 
the Calcutta Journal. 

20. Mr. Poynder is again mistaken. The false accusation against Mr. 
Buckingham was the ultimate cause of his controversy with Dr. Bryce that 
led to his deportation. 
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“ Mr. Buckingham was not sent from India on account of being 
a literary pirate, or because of any charge against his morality, but 
for his attacks upon the Government — for his perseverence in a line 
of politics which ought not to be endured in India, or in England, 
or anywhere. 25 The subject here is an affair of business, and not 
of charity. Let the public at large subscribe for the relief of 
Mr. Buckingham, if his circumstances are so unfortunate as to 
need such a relief. 

“ It makes no difference whether Mr. Buckingham was owner 
of the whole, or only one-fourth part of the paper ; so long as he 
had the power to continue the same course of politics, the Gov- 
ernment had a right to continue the line of conduct they had 
adopted. And this, too, not only with respect to whoever might 
be editor, but also with regard to Mr. Buckingham, while they 
knew he had the power of disseminating through his paper, that 
seasoning of contempt and aversion for the constituted authorities, 
with which his publication had been so plentifully provided. 22 

“ There has been nothing proved against the Government. 
Until it is proved that the Government has behaved improperly, 
that in their conduct towards Mr. Buckingham they have been in- 
fluenced by private instead of public motives, I certainly cannot 
regard him as a man either to be esteemed, to be rewarded, or to 
receive any money. I respect Mr. Buckingham as a man of talent, 
but talent has nothing to do with this question. We are to judge 
him as a politician. Is this, then, I ask, a case for compensation ? 
I say, decidedly not.” 

After Mr. Povnder’s speech, Mr. Lewin rose to support the 
mover of the proposition. His arguments may be thus indicated: — 

(i) “ The question is not whether Mr. Buckingham had acted 
right or wrong — not whether the Government of Bengal had acted 
right or wrong — but whether that gentleman was to be entirely 
proscribed.” 

(ii) “ His property is destroyed, and he is not allowed, even 
by proxy, to attend to his business.” 

(m) “ Mr. Buckingham has been treated in the most unjust 

and oppressive manner that has been described. This Court must 
interfere for his relief, and for the purpose of preventing such prac- 
tices in future. I demand of the Court whether they will permit 
Mr. Buckingham to be hunted through every corner and destroyed 
like a wild beast.” “A double punishment has been inflicted on 

21. Actually it was only for one act (and that the first) that Mr. 
Buckingham was deported. 

22. This is an absurd supposition, for the Government had the power 
to change the Editor every day, or to put a censor over every sheet issued. 
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Mr. Buckingham. No Man is infallible — every man may fall into 
error ; and if Mr. Buckingham has erred, let not his punishment 
be greater than his offence. I will admit, for argument’s sake, that 
Mr. Buckingham was wrong ; but, was not his banishment from 
India even a more than sufficient punishment? ” 

Mr. S. Dixon advanced the following arguments to oppose the 
motion : — 

(i) “ Mr. Buckingham has abused 23 the Government of India 
in the grossest manner.” 

(ii) “ For most of his misfortunes, he has only to thank him- 
self. He brought ruin upon his own head . 24 

Sir C. Forbes thereupon supported the motion on the follow- 
ing grounds : — 

(i) “ It has always appeared to me that Mr^ ? Buckingham was 
made a tool of by those who entertained the idea of establishing 
a free press in India. He was put forward as an instrument by 
those persons down to the latest period of his residence in India ; 
and as soon as the Government visited him with that punishment 
which it considered itself justified in inflicting on him, he was 
deserted by them all, by those very men, with the exception per- 
haps of one or two, who had called themselves his friends, and 
who, by encouraging him in the course he was pursuing, had led 
to his destruction.” 

( ii ) “ That Mr. Buckingham was imprudent with respect to 
various articles inserted in his paper, I have no hesitation in admit- 
ting ; but if I am called upon to say whether I think that any of 
these articles could be considered as tending to endanger the safety 
of India, I can lay my hand upon my heart, and declare, that I 
do not.” 

(iii) “ Is it fair or proper that because a man has been warn- 
ed nine times that he has fallen under the displeasure of the Gov- 
ernment, he should on the tenth occasion be visited with such 
tremendous punishment as has been inflicted on Mr. Buckingham ? 
As well might it be said, that because a man has been convicted 
nine times of a misdemeanour, he should, on the tenth occasion, 
be punished as for a felony.” 

23. This is again a misrepresentation of facts. But even if it were true, 
that the Indian Government was grossly abused, were there no Courts in 
Calcutta to punish the offenders? And if so, what other punishment than 
the law would inflict could be necessary ? Mr. Buckingham did not put 
the safety of India in jeopardy by anything he ever wrote, more especially 
the laughing at a Presbyterian parson being made a stationer’s clerk! What 
had the safety of India to do with this? 

24. All this is unconvincing, of course, 
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The Hon. Leicester Stanhope who spoke next supported the 
motion with equal vehemence. His arguments were as follows: — 

(i) “ Among the hundred shareholders of the Calcutta 
Journal were some of the most eminent men in British India.” 

( ii ) “ I esteem Mr. Buckingham much, because I know him 
well ; I know him to be a moral man, a religious man, a good 
father, a good husband, a firm friend, and a loyal citizen. Further, 
I will venture to say, that with the exception of Edmund Burke, 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord Hastings, and the great historian of British 
India, Mr. Mill, no man has conferred greater benefits on the 
people of India, or has done more honour to the Government, than 
this said persecuted Buckingham.” 2r> 

(in) “The extra-judicial measures did not satisfy the angry 
spirit of the Indian Government. They determined to have 
recourse to that “ wild justice ”, as Lord Bacon has denominated 
it, “ revenge By the conduct of Lord Amherst the paper was 
ruined ; and the consequence was, that a property, which had 
cost Mr. Buckingham £20,000 in gold, and from which he received 
£8,000 a year, was actually sold for £1,500 ; and over and above 
the £4,000 which Mr. Buckingham left in his banker’s hands at 
Calcutta, he has since been called upon to pay £5,000 more on 
account of an expenditure incurred in consequence of the vacil- 
lating conduct of Lord Amherst *, making Mr. Buckingham’s total 
loss £39,000. I agree with Mr. Buckingham that it would have 
been better for him when he left Calcutta to have set fire to his 
premises, and consumed the whole concern.” 

Mr. R. Jackson rose to oppose the motion, and said, among 
other things : — 

(i) “My hon. Friend’s speech was characterized by no small 
degree of asperity, in so far as it alluded to the Government of 
Bengal.” 

(ii) “ Lord Amherst may have been right or wrong on this 
point — with that I have nothing to do. All I wish to establish is, 
that Lord Amherst objected only to Mr. Buckingham’s retaining 
a governing influence over the paper and not to his being a pro- 
prietor.” 26 

25. This is obviously an exaggeration, yet it has an element of truth, 
for he did fight for the freedom of the Indian Press. 

26. This is not quite correct, for the licence to set up a paper was not 
given to Dr. Muston until he had declared that it was bona fide his pro- 
perty, i.e. y Mr. Buckingham had no interest in it. It would be strange, if 
the Government could entertain any apprehension of the paper being con- 
trolled by Mr. Buckingham from a distance of several thousand miles from 
Calcutta. 

J. 6 
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The second signatory to the requisition, Mr. Hume, thereupon 
supported the motion on the following grounds : — “ I deny that 
Mr. Buckingham ever opposed the Government : he only endea- 
voured to expose the abuses which existed under the Government. 
Can it be the wish of any man who hears me that the sentence 
of banishment to which Mr. Buckingham was subjected should be 
followed up by the confiscation of the whole of his property ? The 
destruction of his property 27 is an additional punishment, inflict- 
ed on him in the nature of a fine.” 28 

The motion was opposed by Sir John Sewell who spoke next. 
His arguments were, as follows : — 

(i) “ I cannot discover that there has been anything like 
confiscation. The word appears the more extraordinary, because 
Mr. Buckingham’s friends admit 29 that the Government acted 
legally 30 in sending him from India, as a man whose conduct had 
rendered him unfit longer to reside in that country.” 

(ii) “ But what was the use of sending the body of the man 
away, if they allowed the paper to be conducted with his mind 
and spirit ? ” 31 

{Hi) “ I take it that the value of the paper arose from that 
very cause, which made it appear bad in the eyes of the Indian 
Government, namely, the improper mode in which it was con- 
ducted .” 32 

Dr. Gilchrist quoted a few lines from Oriental poetry to stress 
the dangers of an unmitigated despotism in India. “ I will not 
give you too much of the original lest it should perplex you,” he 
said, “ but I must give you four or five verses of it, if it be only 
to inure you to the sound of the language of # your subjects.” 


27. This was modestly valued at £30,000. 

28. When he was ordered home, he could have sold his share in the 
concern, but he did not do so in the hope of deriving an annual profit of 
about £4,000. 

29. Mr. Buckingham’s friends in fact never admitted this. 

30. In a previous meeting of the Court of Proprietors in July, 1823, 
the legality of Mr. Buckingham’s deportation had been fully debated. In 
that meeting, a number of Proprietors had maintained that Mr. Buckingham’s 
deportation was illegal. The Court had, however, adopted a different view 
of the question. Referring to this decision, Mr. Hume stated in the course 
of his speech, “ On the present occasion, I bow to that decision, however 
I may regret it.” 

31. This is a funny argument, indeed. How could Mr. Buckingham 
give his mind to the paper after his body was removed to England? 

32. This is again unconvincing, and is no justification for the loss which 
Mr, Buckingham had to suffer. 
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The following lines were then repeated by the Hon. Pro- 
prietor : 

• 

Khurabee zi be dad beenud juhan 
Choo boostani khoorum zi badi khizan 
Mudih rookhsuti zoolm dur hech hal 
Ki khoors hurdi moolkut nu yabud kumal 
Mukoon bur zueefani be charu zor 
Beendesh akhir zi tungee egor ! 

Muhoon murdoom azaree ue toond rae 
Ki naguh rusud bur to ghuri khoodall. 

This he translated thus : — 

“ As storms destroy bright autumn's cheerful robe, 

So foul injustice desolates the globe ; 

Such ruthless kings as by oppression reign, 

Their empire’s crescents prematurely wane. 

Crush not the man, whose hopes on you depend, 

Ah, think betimes how — where such deeds must end ; 

Nor goad the wretched on to fell despair, 

Slight not their sighs as passing breaths of air, 

Lest these collected may your prospects blast, 

And whelm your thrones with thundering storms at last.” 


After a few more speeches which covered no new ground, 
Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, the mover of the original proposition before 
the house, was permitted to reply to the arguments of his opponents. 
His reply which was as impressive as his original speech was based 
on the following points : “I have met with no contradiction to the 
statement which I made regarding Mr. Buckingham’s character. 
No one has stated that Mr. Buckingham has merited, by his con- 
duct, the sufferings he has endured. The property of Mr. Buck- 
ingham was unnecessarily sacrificed either by the fears or jealousy 
of the Bengal Government. There was, at least, error in the con- 
duct of the Bengal Government in seeking to disqualify Mr. Buck- 
ingham, as they did, from disposing of his property to the best 
advantage in Calcutta.” He summed up his remarks by appeal- 
ing to the court’s justice and mercy. He said, “ If ever there was 
a case in which you can display your humanity and mercy with 
honour to yourselves, and benefit to all who are connected with 
you, it is the present case. If you will not grant to Mr. Bucking- 
ham that remuneration which is asked of you as a debt of justice, 
grant it to him as a tribute to talent and to misfortune. The 
amount is to you trifling, to him of paramount importance.” 

The original motion of Mr. Douglas Kinnaird was then put and 
negatived ; only twelve hands were raised in support of it. 
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Mr. Jackson’s amendment 33 was also negatived; fourteen hands 
only having been held up in support of it. 

« 

*1* $ J|i !|> 

That the decision of the Court of Proprietors was unfair needs 
no elaboration. The highhandedness of the Bengal Government 
is apparent, and even a superficial examination of the case of 
Mr. Buckingham would serve to show that the punishment which 
was pieted out to him was as harsh as it was vindictive. 

The vendetta of the Bengal Government against Mr. Bucking- 
ham started like this. Dr. Bryce, a chaplain of the Scottish 
Church, in a series of letters signed “ A Friend to Mr. Bankes,” 
held up Mr. Buckingham to odium, as undeserving the counte- 
nance of a man of integrity, and invited the Bengal Government 
to banish from their dominions one so tainted with the crime of 
literary theft. For his unusual zeal in thus discrediting the popular 
advocate of a free press in India, Dr. Bryce was rewarded with 
a place as clerk of stationery. Mr. Buckingham who had been 
defamed by this chaplain returned his bitterness with ridicule, and 
laughed at the Chaplain in his new capacity of paper, pounce, and 
pasteboard purveyor. It was for this ostensibly, and for this alone, 
that Mr. Buckingham was expelled from India. The accusations 
of this over-zealous priest, which led to Mr. Buckingham’s depor- 
tation, were as false as they were malicious. The appointment of 
Dr. Bryce was so palpably unwarranted that eventually the Court 
of Directors cancelled it peremtorily. 

The first stage in the case was the prosecution of Mr. Buck- 
ingham by the six Secretaries of the Government, and his acquittal 
by a jury . And what was the nature of this jury ? Two-thirds 
of the jury were directly or indirectly connected with the Govern- 
ment ; notwithstanding this, Mr. Buckingham was acquitted. 
When the authorities found that Mr. Buckingham was innocent in 
the eye of the law, they decided to have recourse to extra-judicial 
measures, and eventually expelled him from India. It is note- 
worthy that although Mr. Buckingham was banished for having 
commented in a humorous manner, on the appointment of 


33. In the course of his speech mentioned above, Mr. R. Jackson had 
proposed the following amendment. “ That the Court of Proprietors request 
the Court of Directors to take into consideration the losses sustained by 
Mr. Buckingham since his departure from India ; and the Court of Pro- 
prietors beg leave to assure them, that if they find Mr. Buckingham’s situation 
such as to induce their sympathy and pecuniary aid, they will meet with 
the cordial support of this Court.” This amendment was based on the 
assumption that the original motion was too comprehensive! 
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Dr. Bryce, the Company disapproved of the conduct of the Bengal 
Government in having made the appointment, and that the Scot- 
tish clergy also, generally, disapproved of the appointment. It is 
also to be borne in mind that before Mr. Buckingham was banished 
from India there were no regulations for the press that had the 
force of law, and that they were only enacted after Mr. Bucking- 
ham was sent away. If they existed, and had the force of law 
before, their re-enaction was meaningless. If they did not exist 
(which their subsequent enaction shows) then Mr. Buckingham 
was punished for offending against a supposed law, which had no 
legal entity. 

Furthermore the ruin of Mr. Buckingham’s property did not 
arise actually from his deportation itself. It was due to official 
vindictiveness towards him long after his expulsion. On leaving 
India, instead of immediately selling his property, he left it behind 
him, believing it to be safe. It cannot be denied that he could 
have realised at least £20,000 by the sale of his establishment while 
leaving India. But, subsequently, the Bengal Government did not 
allow a fair sale of his property in the open market. The conse- 
quence was the utter ruin of the property in question. The capri- 
ciousness of Lord Amherst’s goverment is particularly glaring. On 
the remonstrance of the share-holders of the 4 Calcutta Journal’ 
that because one person had offended, a hundred should not suffer, 
Lord Amherst at first agreed that the paper should be published. 
Then, he would not allow it to be published, unless it was edited 
by a Company’s servant ; then he would not allow it to be pub- 
lished under the title of the ‘Calcutta Journal’; then he would 
allow it to be published under the name, the ‘ British Lion then 
he would not allow it to be called the ‘ British Lion then 
he would not allow it to be published so long as Mr. Buckingham 
and the hundred share-holders had any interest in the concern; at 
last he did allow it to be published under the title of the 
“Scotsman in the East” under a strict censorship. By this con- 
duct of the Bengal Government, which was as arbitrary as it was 
tyrannical, the ‘ Calcutta Journal ’ was ruined. 

Mr. Buckingham’s conduct as editor of the ‘Calcutta Journal’ 
was certainly not entirely satisfactory. That he was at times im- 
prudent with respect to various articles published in his paper is 
true. That he himself sometimes criticised the Government’s 
measures rather severely is also true. That he appeared on some 
occasions to have set the Government at defiance is also undeniable. 
But, it should be remembered that there were no regulations, for 
the conduct of the press, and that the rules which Mr. Bucking- 
ham was considered by the official censors to have violated had 
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never been formally announced to the press. Thus, what appeared 
to some perfectly harmless, might not be regarded in that light by 
others. Under such circumstances, Mr. Buckingham might quite 
unknowingly, give cause for offence. But to hold that his writ- 
ings endangered the safety of the Indian Empire is quite mean- 
ingless. For one thing, the state of British India was never so 
tranquil as while Mr. Buckingham’s paper existed. And, if his 
paper criticised some of the glaring injustices of the Government, 
he could not be regarded as an enemy of the Government. But, 
the real fact is that the Bengal Government disliked a free expres- 
sion of opinion adverse to itself and sought to suppress it with a 
high hand. So far as the case of Mr. Buckingham was concerned, 
the question was not whether a free press was to be permitted in 
India, but whether, in checking a certain license of expression 
assumed by the ‘Calcutta Journal \ a most unwarranted and need- 
less loss was not inflicted on Mr. Buckingham, and on a hundred 
innocent shareholders of the paper. The banishment of Mr. Buck- 
ingham and his successor, Mr. Arnot, was sufficient or rather 
drastic punishment for their supposed offences. The total stop- 
page of the paper, when the revival of the censorship could easily 
have obviated a recurrence of the offences, was a vindictive and 
malicious measure of which there was no justification. 

The sufferings of Mr. Buckingham evoked almost universal 
sympathy in England, and the supporters of free discussion took 
up his cause in right earnest. Mr. Buckingham came to be looked 
upon as a noble martyr, and he was warmly supported in his bold 
stand against oppression. The matter finally came before Parlia- 
ment, and, as has already been stated at the outset, the Company 
was obliged to grant him an annuity by way of reparation for his 
losses. The case of Mr. Buckingham was, in short, a historic 
interlude in the struggle for a free press in India, which deserves 
much greater attention than it has so far received from the 
historians. 



Annals of Old Madras 

BY 

K. Narasimhachari, M.A. 

THE BRAMINY (Continued) 

In the earlier stages of Nature — religion, people swore by the 
head of a bear as in Siberia and on the head or skin of a tiger 
as among the Santals and other indigenous tribes of India. The 
prevalence of river-worship is seen in the extent to which in the 
old and modem world oaths by rivers are most sacred. In the 
earlier ages man swore inviolably by the Styx or Tiber and to this 
day an oath on the water of the Ganges is to the Hindu the most 
binding of pledges and has as such been recommended in recent 
years to be substituted in the place of the present oaths administered 
in Courts. 

In 1750 a curious book was published at Halle. It consisted of 
a series of dialogues bearing on the mode of life of Europeans and 
Natives at Madras. It was originally written in Telugu for the 
Danish Mission and subsequently translated into both German and 
English. The sixth and twentieth dialogue therein relates to a suit 
at Law in the Maiors Court between a Demandant and his Debtor. 
Rangappa, the complainant, states that his father lent money to the 
Defendant Arumugam. Rangappa, whose father is now dead, 
holds the receipt, which Arumugam repudiates as forgery denying 
the debt. After much prevarication by the Principals and their 
witnesses the Judge orders Arumugam to take the oath. Arumugam 
breaks down at the word “ cows ” and acknowledges the debt. 

The form of the oath was as follows : — 

Almighty God in Heaven, if I have taken Money upon Usury 
of Rangappan’s Father’s Hands and do now deny this, thou wilt 
certainly kill all my cows, cut them in little slices and make me 
and my wife and children to eat them without salt or any other 
spices till we die. 

In 1774 the Hindu witnesses in Calcutta objected to swear even 
by the Ganga Jul (water of the Ganges). The objections are 
couched in the witnesses’ own language : 

If I put my hand into the Ganga Jul, I put my hand into the fire 
of Hell ; or 
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Should I happen to say one word which is not true I shall be 
tormented during an hundred transmigrations ; or 

I shall sink my ancestors into places of torment ; or 

This is a very solemn mode of swearing. 

When the Recorder’s Court was established at Madras in 1798 
the Braminy continued on the establishment of that Court under 
the same designation, and with the same salary and functions. This 
Court was superseded by the Supreme Court established in 1801. 
The Braminy continued in that Court as well. He administered the 
oath to the witness. After that the witness was to swallow sacred 
water and Toolsee leaf brought from the large temple in the Black 
Town — the Chennakesava Perumal Temple in China Bazaar Road, 
now Nethaji Subash Chandra Bose Road, George Town. Gradually 
the Braminy came to be connoted by his duties and the name of 
the functionary was imperceptibly changed into the Swearing 
Bramin. The salary continued to be one pagoda per mensem — but 
for a slight increase by 7 fanams. On the recommendation of 
Sir T. A. Strange, Chief Justice and Sir J. H. Newbolt, Puisne 
Judge (afterwards Chief Justice) the salary was increased to 3 Pags. 
per mensem in 1816. 

The oaths to be taken before the Company's Courts — The Sud- 
der and Foujdari Adawluts — were embodied in the Regulations. 
Sec. 7 of Reg. II of 1802 not only adopts the previous enactments 
but also lays down a declaration to be adopted by the Judge in the 
case of witnesses of rank or caste whom it would be improper to 
compel to take the oath : 

Declaration to be subscribed by a Hindoo witness exempted 
from taking an oath : 

I will true and perfect answer make to all such questions as 
shall be put to me touching the matter now before the Court betwixt 
the parties A and B which shall be the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth ; if I declare anything not warranted by the 
truth or conceal any part thereof, I shall be deserving of punish- 
ment from Almighty God and if I break this declaration, I acknow- 
ledge myself to be as guilty as if I had killed a Bramin or slain 
a cow on the Banks of the Ganges at Causee (Benares) . 

Declaration to be signed by a Mahomedan witness exempted 
from taking an oath : 

I solemnly affirm and declare in the presence of Almighty God 
that I will true and perfect answer make to all questions as shall be 
put to me touching the matter now before the Court betwixt the 
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parties A and B which shall be the Truth, the whole Truth and 
nothing but the Truth. 

After the witness has given his deposition he is to subscribe 
the following declaration : 

I solemnly declare in the presence of Almighty God that I have 
told the Truth, the whole Truth and nothing but the Truth touching 
the matter now before the Court betwixt the parties A and B. 

In 1824 a Hindu witness in the Supreme Court at Calcutta 
refused to be sworn on the ground that he was the only son of his 
father. 

In Reid vs. Hears on the file of the Supreme Court at Madras 
(a case of criminal conversation) Mr. Teed, Counsel for defendant, 
objected to a maty, a native witness, giving evidence on the ground 
that he did not know the nature of an oath. Questioned about it, 
the witness said that if he spoke an untruth he expected to be 
punished by the Court and perhaps flogged. Sir E. J. Gambier, 
the presiding Judge, formerly defence counsel for Tolpuddle 
Martyrs famous in the History of the Labour Movement in England, 
asked the witness if he knew to whom he appealed and who he 
expected would punish him. He answered “ I appeal to God and 
the Court will punish me." Sir Edward Gamber remarked that it 
did not appear that he (the witness) feared divine vengeance. 
Witness was then asked whether he thought God would be pleased 
or displeased with him, if he spoke false, and whether he feared 
any displeasure from heaven. To which the witness replied “ God 
is present ; I will get evil, if I speak falsehood, but I don’t know 
what evil God will send me.” Mr. Teed objected that he was not 
a competent witness, but the court ruled that he was. 

The Oaths Act of 1838 (I & II Vic. C. 105) further extended 
this branch of the Law. It provided that in all cases, in which an 
oath may lawfully be and shall have been administered to a witness 
in any proceeding, such person is bound by the oath administered 
in such form and with such ceremonies as such person may declare 
to be binding. Under this Act the Hindus were sworn on the 
Vedas or by touching the Brahman’s foot, the Mahomedans on the 
Koran, the Parsees on the Zenda Avesta or by binding a holy cord 
round their body, the Buddhists by the Three Holy Existences, 
Buddha, Dhamma and Prosangha and The Devotees of the Twenty- 
two firmaments, and the Chinese by breaking a saucer into frag- 
ments after saying these words : 

I tell the Truth, the whole Truth — if not, as that saucer is 
broken, may my soul be broken like it, 

J. 7 
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Sec. 1 of Act 1840 substituted an affirmation in lieu of the older 
forms of oath. It runs : 

Whereas obstruction to justice and other inconveniences have 
arisen in consequence of persons of the Hindoo or Mahomedan per- 
suasion being compelled to swear by the water of the Ganges or 
upon the Koran or according to other forms, which are repugnant 
to their consciences or feelings : 

1. It is hereby enacted that, except as hereinafter provided, 
instead of any oath or declaration, now authorized or required by 
law, every individual of the classes aforesaid within the Territories 
of the East India Company shall make affirmation to the following 
effect : — 

I solemnly affirm in the presence of Almighty God that what 
I shall state shall be the Truth, the whole Truth and nothing but 
the Truth. 

When the present High Court was established under the Letters 
patent issued in 1862 amalgamating the Supreme Court — The King’s 
Court — and The Sudder and Foujdaree Adawlut — The Company’s 
Courts — there was an attempt at consolidation of the law relating 
to this branch. Sec. 9 of Act XVIII of 1863 modified Sec. 4 of Act V 
of 1840 and extended the application of that Act to Her Majesty’s 
Courts of Justice and added the following to Clause 1 of that Act : 

And when verifying an Affidavit a solemn affirmation shall be 
made to the following effect: 

I solemnly affirm in the presence of Almighty God that the 
signature to this is my name and handwriting and that the con- 
tents of this affidavit are true. 

It was Dickens, who described the Commissioner of Oaths as 
the man in spectacles hard at work swearing affidavits produced by 
a number of clerks, the oath being invariably administered without 
any effort at punctuation and usually in the following terms : 

Take the book in your right hand this is your name and hand 
writing You swear the contents of this your affidavit are true so 
help you God a shilling you must get change I haven’t got it. 

The author had apparently in mind the times when the Com- 
missioner for oaths was paid by fees collected from the parties to 
the action by him direct. And that was no inconsiderable sum. 
The perfunctory manner in which the oath is administered and the 
abridged form adopted in many of our courts has been the subject 
of adverse comment in The Madras Mail 1934. 
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Act VI of 1872 introduced two further important changes. One 
was that every witness who had an objection to take the oath might 
make a simple affirmation. The other was that notwithstanding any 
irregularity in the taking of an oath or affirmation or of evidence, 
the proceedings should be valid. 

Sec. 6 of Act X of 1873 extended the substitution of the solemn 
affirmation instead of the oath in the case of witnesses, other than 
Hindus and Mahoinedans, who had an objection to take the oath. 
Sec. 7 enjoins that all oaths and affirmations shall be administered 
according to such forms as the High Court may from time to time 
prescribe. They are found in the rules made by our High Court 
both on its Appellate and Original Side and also in the Civil Rules 
of Practice. 

In 1933 there was some difficulty over the oath to be taken by 
a Hindu prosecutor at the Brighton Police Court. A beach Inspec- 
tor pressed into the role of an interpreter explained that Hindus 
swear facing the Ganges and with hands up-raised. As apparently 
no one present knew towards which point of the compass he should 
turn, the prosecutor finally promised “ to tell no lies while facing 
the Ganges.” 

On one occasion a Chinese witness at the Liverpool County 
Court having concluded his national oath in due form with these 
words : “ And if I do not speak the truth, may my soul be dashed 
into a thousand pieces even as this saucer,” hurled the saucer to the 
ground. However it, being of over-substantial manufacture, re- 
bounded intact. Twice more it was dashed down and still it 
remained whole until at last the witness had to kneel down and 
hammer it heavily on the floor. 

Odd things sometimes happen over these picturesque cere- 
monies. 

Gradually there has developed a tendency both in England and 
India too often to regard the taking of an oath as a mere form. The 
late Lord Phillimore, while a judge of the King’s Bench Division, 
had occasion to protest more than once with some vehemence sternly 
rebuking those present who continued to carry on conversation 
while the oath was being taken by a witness. In how many instance 
has this not been true even of our own Courts? Apart from this, 
the witnesses themselves have receded farther away from the reali- 
sation of consciousness of the presence of Almighty God witnessing 
every one of their actions and though the words “ in the presence 
of Almighty God ” form part and parcel of the oath or affirmation 
taken by them still little attention is paid to them. Perhaps the 
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mental attitude of the average witness is best illustrated in the 
engagingly sophisticated answer of a little girl in a court, who was 
being examined on her knowledge of the nature of an oath : 

What will happen to you if you tell a lie in your evidence ? 

She replied “ I suppose, Sir, I couldn’t get my expenses.” 

An oath is an asseveration or promise made considering God to 
be present. Writers viewing the subject among civilised nations 
only have sometimes defined it as an appeal to a deity. “ By the 
term oath ”, says Bentham in his Jurisprudence, “ taken in its 
broadest sense, is universally understood a ceremony composed of 
words and gestures, by which the Almighty is engaged eventually 
to inflict on the taker of the oath, or swearer as he is called, punish- 
ment in quantity and quality, liquidated or more commonly un- 
liquidated, in the event of his doing something which he, the 
swearer, at the same time and thereby engages not to do or omitting 
to do something which he in like manner engages to do.” In effect 
the Lord God is called to witness in an effort to make the human 
beings keep to the straight and narrow path of truth-speaking and 
promise-keeping. It is often wondered whether the presence of 
God need be invoked at all when most of the witnesses now-a-days 
do not care for God or for such oaths and whether, in view of the 
provision made for perjury in Indian Penal Code, the ceremony of 
calling on the Lord God cannot be dispensed with. This in- 
deed is a question too difficult to be answered when it is borne 
in mind that even the framers of the present constitution 
of the Indian Union have made a provision for invoking the 
name of God for those who believe in Him in contradistinction to 
those for whom their own conscience is enough. To this day oaths 
and solemn affirmations are regarded by the law as guarantees 
against perjury and as a means of securing ascertainment of truth. 



Note on Talagunda Inscription 
‘of Kakusthavarman * 

BY 

G. S. Gai, 

Ootacamund 

This famous inscription, engraved as it is on a pillar, is a veri- 
table pillar on which rest the origin and growth of the early kings 
of the Kadamba dynasty — handed down to us. But to which king 
does this record belong? Kielhorn, who has published the inscription 
in the pages of Epigraphia Indica, 1 has given the nomenclature to his 
paper 1 Talagunda Inscription of Kakusthavarman ’ 2 and this title, 
no doubt, suggests that it belongs to the reign or time of Kakus- 
thavarman. That this was Kielhorn’s view is indicated also by 
the following : His translation of the third verse, in praise of 
Kakusthavarman, 4 And next ( victorious is) 3 Kakusthavarman, 
whose form is 2 like that of the lord of the gods (and) whose intel- 
ligence is 2 vast ; the king who is 2 the moon in the firmament of 
the great lineage of the Kadamba leaders of armies \ In verse 33 
we have 4 . . . that king Kakusthavarman has 2 caused to be made 
this great tank . . .’. In the introductory portion he remarks 4 The 
occasion is taken by the poet to celebrate the origin and advance- 
ment of the Kadamba family to which Kakusthavarman belonged, 
and to give the names of his ancestors \ But we may also note 
the translation of the verses, 27, 30 and 32 : 4 His brother was 2 
Bhagiratha’s son Kakustha . . . ; and in his house, . . . the lady For- 
tune delighted to stay stead-fast, for very long ’, etc. According to 
Sewell this inscription belongs to the reign of Kakusthavarman. 4 
Rapson has also ascribed the record to Kakusthavarman. 5 

Biihler, who was the first scholar to publish a preliminary 
notice of this inscription 6 says “ The best preserved among the three 
documents 7 is a long metrical Sanskrit Prasasti or Eulogy on the 

1. Vol., VIII, pp. 24-36. 

2. Italics ours. 

3. Thick type ours. 

4. Hist, Inscr. S . Ind. t p. 18. 

5. Coins of the Andhra Dynasties , etc., p. lv. 

6. Ind. Ant., Vol., XXV, p. 27. 

7. Resfers to the discoveries of Rice. 
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excavation of a tank near an ancient Saiva temple at Sthana- 
Kundura, begun by the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, and com- 
pleted in the reign of his son Santivarman. . . . and Kakustha’s suc- 
cessor was his son Santivarman, during whose reign Kubja com- 
posed his poem. . From this it is clear that Biihler was of the 
opinion that the inscription belonged to the reign of Santivarman 
and not to that of his father Kakusthavarman. His statement 
that the excavation of the tank was begun by Kakusthavarman 
and completed in the reign of his son is not supported by the text. 
For, the record explicitly states that Kakusthavarman completed 
his task ( kdraydmdsa ) and does not give any indication that the 
work was left unfinished to be completed by his son Santivarman. 
Fleet also was of the opinion that the record belonged to the reign 
of Santivarman . 8 And Rice, to whom goes the credit of discover- 
ing this important inscription and who edited it earlier than Kiel- 
horn, ascribes it to Santivarman’s reign . 9 Thus wc see scholars 
holding different views on the point. Of recent writers, Messrs. N. 
Lakshminarayan Rao and R. S. Panchamukhi, in their Kannada 
article on the early Kadambas , 10 hold that the Talagunda record 
belongs to the reign of Kakusthavarman. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri 
writes : “ This king 11 made a large fresh water tank within the pre- 
cincts of the celebrated Siva temple at Talagunda, and the fact was 
recorded on a pillar by his son and successor Santivarman ...” 12 
Dr. M. H. Krishna calls it a record of Santivarman . 13 Dr. D. C. 
Sircar has drawn, perhaps for the first time, pointed attention to 
this question and he has tried to show that king Kakusthavarman 
was dead 14 at the time when the inscription was engraved . 15 

Coming to the record itself, we find that the first verse is in 
praise of Sthanu ( i.e . god Siva), the second one, of the gods on 
earth (i.e. Brahmanas) and the third verse praises Kakustha- 
varman. The poet then proceeds to describe the origin and 
advancement of the family to which Kakusthavarman belonged. 
It is natural to expect, immediately after the name of Kakustha- 
varman, if not in his place, a verse in praise of Santivarman if he 
were the ruling monarch at the time. But we do not have it. Again, 
an examination of the inscription would show that Santivarman does 


8. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 286. 

9. Ep. Car., Vol. VII, Sk. 176, pp. 200 ff. 

10. Prabuddha-Karnataka, Vol., XX, No. 1, pp. 121, 134 ; No. 2, p. 105. 

11. i.e. Kakusthavarman. 

12. A New History of the Indian People, Vol. VI, p. 240. 

13. Mysore Archaeological Report , 1936, p. 75. 

14. Italics ours. 

15. Successors of the Satavahanas , pp. 257-58. 
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not find a place in the proper genealogical account. In fact, he is 
referred to at the very end of the inscription in connection with 
issuing orders to the poet Kubja to compose and put the record 
on stone. The inscription is plainly a prasasti on the qualities and 
deeds of Kakusthavarman — who contracted matrimonial alliances 
with the Gupta and other kings by giving his daughters in mar- 
riage 16 and under whom the Kadamba kingdom was happy and 
prosperous. In contrast with this, nothing is said by the poet 
Kubja about the reign of Santivarman. We must also note that the 
immediate object of the record is to notify the construction of the 
tank by Kakusthavarman. 

These facts lead one to believe that the Talagunda inscription 
belongs to the reign of Kakusthavarman and that his son might 
have issued the orders for recording the facts on the stone, as a 
governor during the reign of his father. But, we must admit, there 
are difficulties, and genuine too, for accepting this view. Santi- 
varman is called nripati or ‘ king ’ and is described as wearing 
three crowns — pattattray-drpaiia-virdjita-ch&rn-murttih. These rul- 
ing titles, and the passages, as pointed out by Dr. Sircar , 17 griheshu 

yasya Lakshmy-ahgana dhritimatl suchiram cha rente , yam 

samanta-chwdamanayah pranemuh } 8 applied to Kakusthavarman 
may show that Kakusthavarman was not actually ruling at the 
time. We may, therefore, suppose that, after the benevolent act 
of building the tank at Talagunda, Kakusthavarman did not con- 
tinue his rule for long, but seems to have handed over the reins 
of government to his son Santivarman. And the latter undertook 
to record his father’s work, as if Kakusthavarman himself would 
do it, only adding his name at the end in connection with giving 
instructions to inscribe the facts. This state of affairs would satis- 
factorily explain the wording of the text of the inscription. There- 
fore, it appears that Kakusthavarman was not dead at the time of 


16. Verse 31. 

17. Sue. Sat., pp. 257-58. Dr. Sircar takes Sasana in = vara-sasanas - 
thah in the sense of * rule ’ and observes that the record speaks of the rule 
of Santivarman. But Kielhorn is quite correct in interpreting-i? ripater = 
7)vara- Sdsanasthah which qualifies the following word Kubjah, as ‘Abiding 

by the excellent commands of \ There is, therefore, no question of 

any reference to the ‘ rule ’ of Santivarman as supposed by Dr. Sircar. Biihler’s 
interpretation (op. cit.) — 1 while residing in an excellent village ( vara - 
sasana) granted by that king’ may also be noted. 

18. Cf. also tarn = bhupdh — khalu menire and bandhav&s = s-anuban- 
dhdh ( nirvritim ) prdpuh in verses 28 and 29. It must, however, be said 
that in several records even the reigning king is described in a similar way. 
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the record, but alive, 19 though not actually ruling, while his son 
Santivarman issues the orders, as if in the presence of his old 
father, to compose and inscribe the record. If this reading of the 
situation is accepted, then the proper title of the record would be : 

4 TALAGUNDA INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF KAKUSTHA- 
VARMAN AND SANTIVARMAN 

Before concluding, we may offer a few remarks on the name 
of the poet and scribe, Kubja. Though we do not get any glimpse 
into the physical features of this person, the name, no doubt, sounds 
rather strange. A similar one we get in the person of Kubja- 
Vishnuvardhana, younger brother of the Western Chalukya 
emperor Pulikesin II, who started the line of the Eastern Chalu- 
kyas under the aegis of his elder brother. The word kubja lite- 
rally means 4 hump-backed ’ and it is very unlikely that important 
personages of the court would call themselves by such an awkward 
name. But the name is significant if we read it in the light of 
the verse — 

pancham-pare Vamanko Jaghanyah Kubjd = tliava Man - 
dalako = tha Stichi | 

purv^okta-bhup—dnucliara bhavanti mnkirna-sanffiah srinu 
lakshanais~tan 1 1 

given by Varahamihira in his Brihatsamhitd 20 This shows that 
Kubja, like Vamanaka, 21 is an attendant or one in the service of 
the royal person of the king himself. There is, therefore, nothing 
abnormal in Santivarman’s court-poet assuming the name of 
Kubja. 22 


39. Does the phrase = ath = asana-stham (even) ‘while sitting quiet’, 
indicate anything in this direction ? 

20. Ch. 68, verse 31 (Benares edition, 1897). 

21. For the explanation of the Vamana attendant on Gupta coins, see, 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India , Vol. VI, p. 31. 

22. The word kubja in Kubja -Vishnuvardhana, referred to above, may 
be explained in a similar way. 



Libraries in Ancient India 


BY 

Bernard Anderson 

Various theories have been advanced about the origin of the 
art of writing in India. Some scholars are of opinion that this art 
was introduced into India from the West, and they ascribe to it, 
some a Greek origin, other a Semitic origin, and still others a Phoeni- 
cian origin, holding that the Phoenicians during the course of their 
trade relations with the Panis of Western India introduced the 
alphabet into this country. Others maintain that it is an indegenous 
art. The excavations at Mohenjo Daro, Chanhu Daro and other 
Indus Valley sites have brought to light numerous seals with picto- 
graphic inscriptions on them, and scholars are now more definite 
than ever that the art of writing was known in India from very 
early times. Nay, it may be stated that the Mohenjo Daro picto- 
graphs were the parent script and the origin of Sumerian script . 1 

But although the people of ancient India were acquainted with 
this fine art, and though they possessed a rich and abundant litera- 
ture, yet many years elapsed before the literary genius of the 
country found expression in the form of books. The original pur- 
pose for which writing was used in India seems to have been for 
commercial use, for private and official correspondence, also for 
recording royal proclamations, for legal transactions, for religious 
donations to temples and monasteries, and finally for inscribing 
short religious formulas. Moreover the education of the youth of 
the country was mainly oral. Knowledge was preserved solely on 
the memory tablets of the human mind. Very great importance was 
attached to the Vedas being kept intact. The Veda was to be 
recited not only with proper modulation of the voice to convey the 
accents, but the accents were indicated also by the movements of 
the fingers. All these intricate ritual could only be acquired by 
oral instruction which offered an adequate guarantee for the pre- 
servation of the sacred texts. At first so much store was set by 
oral instruction that the Pavimyasiksa 2 condemns one who imbibes 

1. Vide Heras, “The Origin of Sumerian Writing ”, Journal of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay , VII, Part I, pp. 3-28 ; Hall, The Ancient History of the 
Near East , p. 174. 

2. v. 32. 

J. 8 
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knowledge from a manuscript as among the worst of learners. 
Vrddha-Gautama condemns to hell those who sell the Vedas, who 
condemn the Vedas and those who write them down. 3 Besides, 
there was the want of suitable material for writing. It is evident 
that under these circumstances there could not have been an abund- 
ance of written literature to warrant the existence of large libraries 
to compare favourably with the magnificent libraries of the Assyrian 
king Assur-bani-pal or of the Ptolemies of Egypt, or of the Phoeni- 
cians of Ras Shamra. 

But we should not hastily conclude that there was an absolute 
dearth of written literature at that time. Kautilya speaking about 
the qualifications of a writer says : “ One who is possessed of 
ministerial qualifications, acquainted with all kinds of customs, 
smart in composition, good in legible writing, and sharp in reading 
shall be appointed as a writer ( lekhaka ) 4 He also lays down rules 
for writing a book and Royal writs. Vatsyayana speaking about 
the accomplishments of a gentleman says : “ There are concerts to 
be attended, ballets and theatrical spectacles to be visited, he had 
a lute besides so that he may make music when he will, and a book 
to read at leisure ”. 5 These remarks of Vatsyayana and Kautilya 
do but corroborate our statement above. Moreover, the Chinese 
scholars Fa-Hian, Hieun-Tsiang and I-Tsing found enough manu- 
scripts and books to carry home with them when they came to 
India, i.e., between the 4th century A.D. and 7th century A.D. 
Fa-Hian, the first Chinese scholar to visit India in search of Bud- 
dhist literature, found many manuscripts in the Mahayana monas- 
tery in Central India (Patna). In consequence of this success, he 
stayed there for three years, learning Sanskrit books and Sanskrit 
speech and writing out the Vinaya rules. 6 Hiuen-Tsiang returned 
to China from his Indian travels with one hundred and twenty- 
four works (sutras) of the Great Vehicle and other works, amount- 
ing on the whole to 520 fasciculi. 7 I-Tsing studied at Nalanda for 
a considerable time and collected some 400 Sanskrit texts, amount- 
ing to 5,00,000 slokas. 8 Speaking about the arranging of the affairs 
of deceased Bhikshus, I-tsing informs us that the scriptures and 
their commentaries belonging to the deceased Bikshu had to be 
kept in a library to be read by the members of the Order, while 

3. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, II, Part I, p. 349. 

4. Arthasastra , Translated by Shamsastry, Mysore, 1929, p. 71. 

5. Kamasutra, Adhikarana I, Adhyaya 4. 

6. Legge, A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, pp. 98-99. 

7. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World , I, p. XX. 

8. I-Tsing, A Record of Buddhist Religion, p. XVII. 
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non-Buddhistic works were sold and the money acquired was dis- 
tributed among the priests then resident. 9 Here is sufficient evi- 
dence to deduce that the reproduction of manuscripts and the 
creation of libraries can be traced back a few centuries before the 
Christian era. Besides, there can be no reasonable ground for 
doubting the correctness of the ancient tradition preserved in the 
well-known verse of the Ceylon Chronicles, which, when speaking 
of the time of Vatta Gamani who began to reign in 88 B.C. says : 

‘ The text of the Three Pitakas, and the Commentary too 
thereon, 

The wise Bhikkus, perceiving how all beings do decay, 

Meeting together, wrote them in books, that the Dhamma 
might last long ’ 10 

Though the fact of the existence of written literature since very 
early times stands proved, yet the working of the institution of 
libraries seems to take place only simultaneously with the emer- 
gence of the educational institutions and university centres. The 
famous Buddhist centre of education, the University of Nalanda, 
maintained a splendid library for the benefit of the hundreds of 
teachers and thousands of students who flocked to its portals, there 
to study the various sciences. The copying of manuscripts was one 
of the chief activities of the students of the University. 11 The 
library quarter of this University was known as Dharmagahja, 
“ Piety Mart ”. It was located in three splendid buildings called 
Ratnasagara, Ratnodadhi and Ratnaranjaka. In the Ratnodadhi, 
which was a nine storeyed building, there were the sacred scripts 
called Prajmi-paramita-sutra, and Tantrik works such as Samaja - 
guhya, etc. 12 

The declining period of the University of Nalanda coincides 
with the erection of two other famous educational institutions one 
at Odantapuri (Bihar) by a certain Gopala who is said to have 
ascended the throne of Bengal about 730 A.D., 12a and the other, the 
Royal University of Vikramisila, founded by king Dhamapala in 
the 8th century A.D. Both ihese institutions possessed rich and 
extensive libraries which excited the admiration of foreign invaders: 
“ Muhammad-i-Bafcht-yar, by the force of his intrepidity, threw 


9. /bid., p. 192. 

10. Dtpavamsa, XX, 20, 21. 

11. Sankalia, The University of Nalanda, p. 147. 

12. Vidyabhusana, A History of Indian Logic , p. 516. 
12a. Or 765-769 ? — Ed. 3 J./if. 
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himself into the postern of the gateway of the place, and they cap- 
tured the fortress, and acquired great booty There were a gr^at 

number of books there, and when all these books came under t e 
observation of the Musalmans, they summoned a number of Hindus 
that they might give them information respecting the import of 

those books On being acquainted (with the contents of 

those books) , it was found that the whole of that fortress and city 
was a college, and in the Hindu i tongue, they call a college Bihar 
(Vihar). 13 Another famous centre of education was Valabhi, 
Kathiawar, of which I-Tsing gives us an account. Like Nalanda, 
Valabhi also attracted students from far and near and also main- 
tained a library, as proved by a grant of one of the Maitraka kings, 
Guhasena I, which makes provision, among other things, for 
the purchase of books for this institution. 14 

There were, besides, several small libraries attached to temples 
all over the country. The Bhavisyapurana states that books may 
be placed in a math a for the use of all people and that he who 
arranges for the reading of books in the temples of Siva, Vi^nu or 
the Sun reaps the merit of the gifts of cows, land and gold. 15 In 
ancient India the temple served the dual purpose of a place of 
worship and a centre of learning, and it is in fact from such temple 
schools that great centres of education have sprung up. Even the 
Nalanda University had a similar origin. 

State and private libraries also existed. We are told that the 
poet Bana kept a reader for his own private purpose, and hence 
we may surmise that he possessed a library of his own. 16 Hiuen 
Tsiang informs us that King Kanishka had the sacred writings of 
the Buddhists engraved on red copper-plates. 37 

For the maintenance of the libraries attached to educational 
institutions, monasteries and temples, the authorities relied on the 
generosity of the Kings, Princes and other nobles of the country 
and their appeals did not fall on deaf ears, for these persons actuated 
by the sayings from the Smrtis and Puranas which recommended 
the donations of books, donated generously. One of the purposes 
for which Avighakara, a merchant from Bengal, made a grant to 
the Kanheri Monastery in Western India was the purchase of 


13. Tabakat-I-Nasiri, I, p. 552. Translated by Raverty. 

14. Indian Antiquary , VII, p. 67 ff. 

15. Cfr. Kane, op. cit., II, pt. II, p. 883. 

16. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature , I, pp. 39-40, 

17. Beal, op. cit., I, p. 156. 
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books. 18 A fragmentary grant of Guhasena I, dated 559 A.D. makes 
provision, inter alia, for the “ acquisition of books of the holy faith 

(Saddharmasya pustakopacayartham ) ” 19 Balaputradeva, a 

king of Java and Sumatra, being attracted by the fame of the Uni- 
versity of Nalanda built a monastery there and induced his friend 
and ally King Devapala of Bengal to grant five villages for the up- 
keep of his monastery. Part of this endowment was reserved for 
the purpose of copying books for the University Library. 20 

From the above short account it is evident that, although lite- 
rature and learning and the art of writing are of very great anti- 
quity, at least at present, we have no definite data to assert that 
organized libraries were a special feature of the country from 
very early times. The only best organized libraries we had before 
the Muslim period were those connected with the ancient uni- 
versities. 


lft. Indian Antiquary , XIII, p. 134. 

19. Ibid., VH, p. 67. 

20. Epigraphia Indica, XVII, p. 311. 




Mauryan and Pre-Mauryan Chronology 
According to the Puranas 

BY 

Dr. Purushottam Lal Bhargava, M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of Sanskrit and Ancient Indian History , 

Jaswant College , Jodhpur. 

The chronology of the period that followed the birth of 
Gautama Buddha has been engaging the attention of scholars for 
a pretty long time. The identification of Sandracottus with Chan- 
dragupta by Sir William Jones was the first step in the direction 
of solving this problem. The study of the Puranas and the Bud- 
dhist works of India and Ceylon has since added much to our 
knowledge, but the diversity and contradictory nature of these 
sources has been a stumbling block in the way of arriving at defi- 
nite conclusions. It is therefore, reasonable to determine first the 
relative value of these sources. 

The Buddhists, as also the Jains, were naturally most inte- 
rested in events which had a bearing on the spread of their faith, 
and the dates which they assign to these events may naturally be 
trusted, unless we find any real arguments against any one of 
them. These dates are given in terms of the years of the passing 
away of their prophets. We may therefore pause to consider the 
probable dates of the passing away of Buddha and Mahavira. 

“ There is now a general agreement among scholars that Bud- 
dha died within a few years of 480 B.C.” 1 If so, there is no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the Cantonese dated record, according to 
which Buddha died in 486 B.C. The traditional date of the death 
of Mahavira is 527 B.C., and it very well agrees with the evidence 
of the Buddhist Dlgha Nakaya and Majjhima Nikaya, according to 
which Mahavira died before Buddha. 

When, however, we come to other things such as the list and 
reign-periods of the kings of Magadha, we find that the Buddhist 
accounts cannot claim any preference over the Puranas. So far 
as the list of kings that ruled in Magadha between the birth of 
Buddha and the rise of Chandragupta, is concerned, some scholars 


1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 156. 
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have shown excessive scepticism about the Puranas. But though 
the list is certainly not without mistakes, if we closely scrutinise 
the three authoritative Puranas, viz. the Vayu, the Brahmanda arid 
the Matsya, we find that the mistakes are not so numerous as we 
are apt to think. Thus it is said that the Puranas have regarded 
the Pradyotas of Avanti as belonging to Magadha. As a matter of 
fact they have neither called the Pradyotas as kings of Magadha 
nor shown any connection whatever between them and Magadha. 
What they have done is this. After giving the account of the 
Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha, they proceed to give an account 
of the two most important dynasties of India that ruled contempo- 
raneously and struggled for the suzereinty of India after the fall of 
the Barhadrathas, viz. the Pradyotas of Avanti and the Bimbisaras of 
Magadha. They first deal with the Pradyotas whom they definitely 
associate with Avanti , 2 and while giving the cause of their fall they 
have to mention Sisunaga and his son Kakavarna of Magadha who 
destroyed them. Then they deal with the dynasty of Bimbisara, 
whose grandfather Kshemavarman (or Kshemadharman) was the 
first king of this dynasty. It must be remembered that Kshema- 
varman is in no way connected with Kakavarna by these three 
Puranas . 3 It is only after the account of Kshemavarman’s dynasty 
ends that we come across a mistake which is found in all the 
Puranas. Some editor, thinking that the eight kings of Kshema- 
varman’s dynasty came after the two Saisunagas, has connected 
them all as the ten kings of Sisunaga’s dynasty, and has further 
regarded Nanda also as a scion of this dynasty . 4 Lest this mistake 
of the Puranas should lead us to prefer wholly the accounts of the 
late Buddhist chronicles of distant Ceylon, it must be mentioned 
that the latter are not certainly above suspicion . 5 As a matter of 
fact, so far as the list of kings is concerned, whenever there is an 
independent evidence, it supports the Puranas and not the Cey- 
lonese chronicles. To explain this we may divide Bimbisara and 
his descendants into two groups, the first headed by Bimbisara and 


2. Brihadratheshv atlteshu Vltihotreshv Avantishu 
Pulakah svaminam hatva svaputram abhishekshyati. 

i.e. After the passing away of the Brihadrathas (of Magadha) and the 
Vitihotras (of Central India), Pulaka, having killed his master will anoint 
his son as king in the country of Avanti (Avantishu). Matsya 272, 1. Vayu 
and Brahmanda correct the word Avantishu to Avartishu. 

3. Vide, Matsya 272, 7. Vayu 99, 316. Brahmanda III, 74, 129. 

4. There is no doubt that this is the mistake of some late editor. Tack- 
ing of two dynasties mentioned one after the other was a common mistake 
of these editors. 

5. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 312. 
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the second by Udayin. In the first group the Buddhists mention 
only two kings, Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, but the Pur-anas add 
one more king named Darsaka. In the second group the Puranas 
mention only three kings, viz. Udayin and his son and grandson 
(called Nandivardhana and Mahanandi by Puranas and Anurud- 
dha and Munda by Buddhists), but the Mahavamsa adds a fourth 
king named Nagadasaka. But whereas not only the name of 
Darsaka but even the place assigned to him in the list of kings 
by the Puranas is corroborated by the Svapnavasavadattam of the 
ancient poet Bhasa,G the name of Nagadasaka is unknown 
outside the Ceylonese accounts. Similarly in the Sisunaga group 
whereas the Puranas mention only two generations, viz. £>isunaga 
and his son Kakavarna, the Ceylonese chronicles and a third, viz. 
the ten sons of Kalasoka, another name of Kakavarna. Here also 
the available evidence supports the Puranas. Thus according to 
Curtius, 6 7 the first Nanda murdered his sovereign, and then, under 
the pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped 
the supreme authority, and afterwards put the young princes also 
to death. It is clear that the murdered sovereign was Kalasoka, 8 
and his sons remained for sometime under the guardianship of 
Nanda until they were also killed. This period of guardianship, 
however, could not have been of more than a few months, for 
having killed their father, Nanda could not have spared them for 
22 long years, the period for which they are alleged to have ruled 
by the Chroniclers of Ceylon. It is thus clear that the Puranic 
list of Magadhan kings, inspite of its mistakes, is more reliable 
than that preserved in the Ceylonese chronicles. What we have 
to do is simply to put Sisunaga and his son Kakavarna between 
the last descendant of Bimbisara and Nanda, and the Puranic list 
becomes free from mistake as far as can be seen. 

Coming next to the chronological aspect of the Puranic list of 
Magadhan kings, we find that if we correct but one verse whose 
faulty metre makes it definitely suspicious, the whole chronology 
agrees very well with the various facts preserved in Buddhist, Jain 
and Greek writings. This verse, which gives the reign-period of 


6. According to this drama Udayana married the sister of Darsaka. 
Udayana was a contemporary of Ajatasatru according to Buddhists. Darsaka, 
therefore, could have been a contemporary of Udayana only by being the 
son of Ajatasatru as the Puranas treat him. Bhasa certainly lived before 
the Christian era, probably in the time of Chandragupta Maurya, as indi- 
cated by his description of India in the Bharatavakya of Svapnavasavadatta. 

7. Mccrindle — The invasion of India by Alexander p. 222. 

8. Raychaudhury — Political History of Ancient India, p. 187. 

J. 9 
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Udayin’s son and grandson, who are called Nandivardhana and 
Mahanandi by the Puranas, is as follows : — 

Dvachatvarimsat sama bhavyo raja vai Nandi vardhanah. 
Chatvarimsat trayam chaiva Mahanandi bhavishyati. 9 

The son and grandson of Udayin undoubtedly could not have ruled 
for such long periods, as they are absolutely shadowy figures. Evi- 
dently chatvarimsat in both the lines of this verse is a mistaken 
reading, and hence the number of syllables is greater than the 
metre requires. The correct reading appears to have been some- 
thing as follows : — 


Dve cha varshe tato bhavyo raja vai Nandi vardhanah 
Tatputrastu tryam chaiva Mahanandi bhavishyati. 


With this single correction the Puranic list 
their reign-periods stands as follows : — 


Kshemavarman 

20 

Kshema j it ( Kshatr au j as ) 

24 

Bimbisara 

38 

Ajatasatru 

25 

Darsaka 

24 

Udayin 

33 

Nandivardhana 

2 

Mahanandi 

3 

Sisunaga 

24 

Kakavarna 

26 

Mahapadma 

28 

His sons 

12 

Chandragupta 

24 

Bindusara 

25 

Asoka 

36 


of Magadhan kings with 


or 36 years, 
or 40 years, 
or 28 years, 
or 27 years, 
or 25 years, 
years, 
years, 
years. 

or 40 years. 

or 36 years. 

or 88 years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 


Unfortunately because of the ease with which figures whose 
names are similar (such as 20 and 30, or 24 and 40) might be con- 
fused, the figures for the reign-periods of some kings are not the 
same in all the Puranas. But, as pointed out by Pargiter, this is 
not a serious hindrance, and in such cases either of the two figures 
may be read as other data may indicate, irrespective of the weight 
of the manuscripts. We have, therefore, given the more probable 
figures first. 


9. Va 99, 320. The Brahmanda and Matsya correct the metre by omit- 
ting Dva. This is evidently an after -thought. 
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When we construct the chronology of Magadhan kings on the 
basis of these figures, we find that it wonderfully agrees with the 
various facts mentioned by Buddhist, Jain and Greek writers. 
According to the Buddhists, Buddha died eight years after the 
accession of Ajatasatru. This means that Ajatasatru came to the 
throne in 486 + 8 = 494 B.C. Bimbisara, who ruled for 38 years, 
must have come to the throne in 532 B.C., and his father and 
grandfather in 556 B.C. and 576 B.C. respectively. The chrono- 
logy may be tabulated as follows 


Kshemavarman 

Kshemajit 

Bimbisara 

Ajatasatru 

Darsaka 

Udayin 

Nandi vardhana 

Mahanandi 

Sisunaga 

Kakavarna 

Mahapadma 

His sons 

Chandragupta 

Bindusara 

Asoka 


576 — 556 B.C. 
556 — 532 B.C. 
532 — 494 B.C. 
494 _ 469 B.C. 
469 — 445 B.C. 
445 — 412 B.C. 
412 — 410 B.C. 
410 _ 407 B.C. 
407 — 383 B.C. 
383 — 357 B.C. 
357 — 329 B.C. 
329 — 317 B.C. 
317 — 293 B.C. 
293 — 268 B.C. 
268 — 232 B.C. 


Let us now examine this chronology in the light of various 
facts preserved by the Buddhist, Jain and Greek writers. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist accounts, a hundred and odd years after the 
Nirvana of Buddha, the second Buddhist council was held in 
the reign of Kalasoka. According to the Puranic chronology, 
Kakavarna (Kalasoka) began to rule 103 years after the death 
of Buddha, and this agrees perfectly with the date of the second 
Buddhist council. Again, the Jain Parisishtaparvan implies that 
a period of 95 years elapsed between the death of Udayin and 
the accession of Chandragupta. 10 This is exactly the period that 
elapsed between the two events according to the Puranic chrono- 
logy. Further, according to Jains, Chandragupta began to reign 


10. According to this work Udayin died 60 years after the death of 
Mahavira, and Chandragupta became king 155 years after the same event, 
thus implying an interval of 95 years. It appears that Hemachandra, the 
author of Parisishtaparvan, has confused the date of the death of some 
later Jain saint with that of the passing away of Mahavira, for according 
to ancient and reliable Buddhist evidence Mahavira died before Buddha. 
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255 years before the Vikrama era, or in 312 B.C. This date practical- 
ly agrees with the date that we arrive at by accepting the Puranic 
chronology, the difference of five years being immaterial. But 
there is another very strong argument which favours the exact 
year of Chandragupta’s accession according to the Puranic chro- 
nology. The Jains and the Buddhists agree that Chandragupta 
conquered Magadha after subduing the north-western frontiers 
of India. 11 The presence of Eudemos in the Punjab till 317 B.C., 
however, shows that Chandragupta could hardly have conquered 
the Punjab till that date. As a matter of fact the quitting of 
Punjab by Eudemos must have been the result of the conquests 
of Chandragupta, who thus must have acceded to the throne 
neither earlier nor much later than 317 B.C. The Puranic date 
thus admirably suits facts concerning Chandragupta and his career. 
Lastly, let us consider the date of Asoka. According to Buddhist 
tradition, Asoka’s coronation took place 218 years after the Nirvana 
of Buddha, i.e., in 486-218 — 268 B.C. This is exactly the date that 
the Puranic chronology gives. The assertion of the Mahavamsa 
that Asoka had become king four years before his formal inaugu- 
ration is clearly wrong, because it is not only not supported by any 
other evidence but is actually opposed by the statements of Asoka 
himself in his edicts. Thus Asoka always counts the length of his 
reign from his coronation, which certainly means that as usual his 
coronation and accession were not separated by any considerable 
length of time. Had there been a difference of four years between 
the two events, Asoka would not have measured the length of his 
reign from the later event. To say that Asoka’s mention of his 
coronation means that he wanted to distinguish it from his acces- 
sion is totally unjustified. In fact the word abhisheka usually sig- 
nifies the beginning of a king’s reign, and had Aioka’s abhisheka 
not synchronised with his accession, he would not have used this 
word in measuring the length of his reign. 

This date of Asoka also perfectly agrees with the dates of the 
Greek kings mentioned in his edicts. The dates of the Greek 
kings were as follows : — 

Antiochus Theos of Syria 261-246 B.C. 

Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt . 285-247 B.C. 

Antigonos Gonatus of Macedonia . 276-239 B.C. 

Magas of Cyrene • 300-250 B.C. 

Alexander of Epirus • • 272-255 B.C. 

11. See the story of Chandragupta and the old woman found both in 
Parisishtaparvan and Mahavansa-tika. 
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R. E. XIII, in which the names of these kings are mentioned, was, 
according to the internal evidence of the rock edicts, engraved in 
the 14th year of Asoka’s reign. Its date according to our chrono- 
logy would thus be 255 B.C., and at this date all the kings were 
alive. 

Next let us take the chronology of the Prodyotas of AvantL 
The first king of this dynasty was Pradyota who ruled for 23 years. 
He was succeeded by his son Palaka who ruled for 24 years. The 
evidence of the ancient drama Mrichchhakatika proves conclusively 
that Palaka’s tyranny led to the formation of a strong party in 
Ujjain, which supported the claim of Aryaka, the son of Gopala 12 
who was the elder brother of Palaka according to the Kathasarit- 
saagra as well as the dramas of Bhasa. The Puranas mention two 
kings after Palaka named Visakhayupa and Aryaka (written cor- 
ruptly as Ajaka and Suryaka) , but they are not said to have come 
one after the other. 13 This, therefore, means that there was a 
division of the AvantI kingdom after the death of Palaka. The 
supporters of Gopala’s son Aryaka seem to have placed him on the 
throne as king of Ujjain, while Vishakhayupa, who was probably 
a son of Palaka, seems to have occupied some outlying part of the 
AvantI kingdom. Aryaka was succeeded by his son Avantivar- 
dhana, who was the last king of the Pradyota dynasty. The reign- 
period of Visakha was 50 years and that of Aryaka and Avanti- 
vardhana 31 and 20 years respectively. This means that the reigns 
of Visakha and Avantivardhana terminated almost simultaneously, 
as a result of the conquests of Sisunaga, who is regarded by the 
Puranas as the overthrower of the Pradyota dynasty. This can 
be best illustrated by a table as follows : — 

Punika 

! 

I Pradyota 23 years 

L. . . 

Gopala II Palaka 24 years 

! I 

III Aryaka 31 years III Visakhayupa 50 years 

I 

IV Avantivardhana 20 years 


12. The author of this drama has mistakenly regarded the word Gopala 
as a common noun meaning cowherd. 

13. Vide Vayu 99, 312-13. 
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Now Sisunaga began to rule in 407 B.C. Assuming that he 
overthrew the Pradyota dynasty in the very first year of his reign 
the chronology of Pradyotas would be as follows : — 


Pradyota 

Palaka 

Aryaka 

Avantivardhana 


505-482 B.C. 
482-458 B.C. 
458-427 B.C. 
327-407 B.C. 


This chronology also agrees with the facts recorded in non- 
Brahmanical works. Thus Pradyota was a contemporary of Bud- 
dha and survived him, for, according to the Majjhima Nikaya, 
shortly after the Buddha’s death Ajatasatru is said to have been 
fortifying his capital Rajagriha in anticipation of an attack by 
Pradyota. The Puranic chronology is in full accord with this fact, 
for according to it also Pradyota died about 482 B.C., i.e. four 
years later than Buddha. 

We thus see that the chronology of the Pradyotas, Bimbisaras, 
Sisunagas, Nandas and Mauryas, as preserved in the Puranas, 
accords with all the facts mentioned in various Brahmanical and 
non-Brahmanical works. 



A Travancore Inscription in Greek Script 

BY 

T. K. Joseph 

Trivandrum 

Some 25 years ago, on 14-12-1923, I received for decipherment 
a graphite rubbing (see fascimile) of an embossed inscription on 
one of the bells in the Catholic church at Kuravalangad in North 
Travancore. (Each letter is about 1 inch in height.) As the epi- 
graph was in no script (Vatteluttu, Pahlavi, Hebrew. Kufic, Syriac, 
Arabic, Latin, &c.) previously found in Malabar inscriptions, I sent 
copies of it to several experts in India and Europe, and published 
its fascimile, with notes, in The Young Men of India (Calcutta, 
May and June, 1926) , The Indian Antiquary (London, July, 1927) , 
&c. 

The following are some of the opinions expressed by experts 
in their letters to me. 

1. Rev. F r. H. Heras, S. J., Bombay : “ All the types of the 

inscription are Greek types. As regards the reading, the difficulty 
is greater, for it seems that all are abbreviations, viz., the first letter 
only of each word was used It seems to be a religious invoca- 

tion.” — (His reply dated 17th August, 1925). 

2. Sir John Marshall, Simla : “ All I can tell from the eye 
copy is that the inscription is not Greek”— (Reply dated 5th August, 
1925. He means that the words are not Greek) . 

3. Ernst Herzfeld, Germany : “ The bell inscription is a great 

p uzzle At first, one ought to know everything about the bell 

itself, to get an idea of its general period and style of art. The 
inscription itself is so ambiguous, 0 is a letter which looks Greek, 
and one is inclined to read 6>E0E as theos, “ God ” But it seems 
impossible, because other letters, like G, V, P, S are distinctly un- 
Greek. So, the greatest probability is that the language might be 
old-fashioned Portuguese.. . . It seems that the inscription is full 
of abbreviations, and that some letters stand for whole words. 

There is the famous inscription on bells : Mortuous plango, 
&c., but no similarity with the existing letters. 

It might be, on the other hand, the signature of the master, or 
a date.” — (15th September, 1925). 
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4. John Van Manen, London : “ It may well be that it repre- 
sents nothing more than the barbaric result of an attempt to repro- 
duce something like TE DEUM LAUS. ANNO. MDL, in which 
the year number is the most unsatisfactory part.” — (17th June, 
1926). 

5. Sir J. J. Modi , Bombay : It is not Pahlavi. 

6. Dr. Zwemer , Cairo : It is not Kufic. 

The characters are evidently European as we may infer from 
the opinions of the first four authorities cited above. Since the 
letters were made of wax threads, and pressed on to the 
original wax bell before casting, there must be deformities 
in them. It is possible also that the ignorant bell-founder 
misplaced the letters, or even inverted them in the process of 
sticking them on to the wax bell, and the educated priest or layman 
who had fashioned the wax letters and arranged them on a strip 
of palm-leaf, paper, or board in the proper order was absent while 
the bell-founder was putting them on to the wax bell. 

The inscription remained enigmatic until 30th May, 1948, on 
which date Rev. Fr. Joseph Enekkad of Travancore, published in 
a Malayalam article in the Deepika Weekly (of Kottayam in Tra- 
vancore), p. 12, his family tradition to the effect that one of the 
bells in the Kuruvalangad church was presented by his ancestors, 
and that the name — 

“ Vattakkantam (Nellittanam) Koramman ” (= the man Ko- 

ramman of the place called Vattakkantam, or Nellittanam) 

was on the bell. With that clue I began at once to puzzle out the 
inscription, and found that it began with— 

N E 1 i u N -f- e T-h e 

in Greek characters (capital and small mingled) , although the first 
N, which is capital Nu, and capital Theta (T-h) before the last e 
have been turned by the founder thus : — 

N turned into [/| (Greek capital N is the same as English N) 

0 turned into © (Theta is a circle with a horizontal diameter). 
The middle bar of capital Epsilon (E) has dropped to the tip of 
the bottom bar. Upsilon before the second N is like English V, 
and therefore not quite similar to small Upsilon. It may, there- 
fore, be regarded as inverted capital Alpha, A with the wax cross- 
bar lost in manipulation. Capital Greek Alpha is the same as 
English A. 

Thus we get — 

NEli AN-f eT-h e 




Scale one-fifth. 
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The small letters Lambda and Iota stick to each other, and there 
seems to be a small Tau (English t) also in the medley. So we 
fihally have — 

N E 1 i t A N + e T-h e (Greek NEXitAN f 0 e) 

which is the locative form of the Malayalam place-name Nellitta- 
nam found in the tradition. The cross in the name is an intruder 
from the second name Koramman, as we shall see presently. 

That name is a corrupt form of — 

Kora Tomman 

[~ Koresh ( Persian Cyrus) Thomas , or (Dios-) corns Thomas], 
and the Greek letters — 

o e m N o . . P s 

form part of Kora Tomman in Greek script, irregularly. K is 
missing as it has been refashioned by the bell-founder into a cross, 
and misplaced in the first word after the wax K had been acciden- 
tally broken into its three components thus : 

| - - (made into +) 

The two dots after No are the two feet of Greek Omega (Q) 
detached from its arch-like body, which was converted into a small 
circle and placed before e. 

It can legitimately be inferred that the strip of palm-leaf, paper, 
or board on which the Greek-knowing man arranged the wax let- 
ters in the proper order, was accidentally upset, and several of 
them dropped to the ground or got dismembered, and there was 
no time to wait for the learned transliterator’s return. Had the 
epigraph been in Syriac (as in the case of the Syriac bell inscrip- 
tion 1 of 1584 A.D. in the same church) there would have been no 
such confusion, as priests and others versed in Syriac were 
not very rare in those days. 

The existing letters of the second part, rearranged, with K (the 
cross) recovered from the first part, will give us — 

KOPsomeN (Greek KQPsjuN) 

in which P is not English P, but Greek capital Rho, with the 
sound of R. So 

KOPsomeN is 

KORsomeN, a shortened form of 

1. An English translation of the Syriac inscription of 1584 was published 
by me in June, 1926. 

J. 10 
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KORa someN, which stands for 

KORa tomcN, t being converted into s, as in certain 
instances like — 

1. Mutaliar — Musaliar (a title) 

2. Patavaram — Pasaram (= tithe) 

3. Thalab-Misri (Arabic) — Sala- 

— Misri (~ Salep of Misr = Egypt) 

4. Muttatu — Mussatu (a caste) 

5. Tatattam — Tatassam ( = hindrance) 

6. Varkkattu (Arabic) — Varggissu ( = circumcision). 

We cannot guess why Greek capitals (uncials) are intersper- 
sed with small letters, or why Greek s (Sigma) usually placed 
only at the end of a word appears in the middle, where usually 
another form of Sigma is employed. It may be that the author 
of the inscription wanted to indicate that s is a purposely altered 
form of t occuring in tomen ( = Tomman, Thomas) . 

It may be supposed that the shortened form Korsomen, with 
s replacing the legitimate t, was used by the author of the in- 
scription on purpose to indicate its date. According to the Mala- 
bar system employed in chronograms — 

Kor-so-men — 571 

of one of the following eras current in Travancore : — 

1. A.D. 571 (impossible, because A.D. was introduced into 
Travancore by the Portuguese in the 16th century only). 

2. A.D. 1571 (possible ; another bell in the church is of 
1584) . 

3. Kali 3571 ( - A.D. 469). 

4. Kali 4571 ( = A.D. 1469). 

5. Quilon Era 571 (— A.D. 1395). 

6. Jewish Era 4571 ( = A.D. 810) , 

7. Jewish Era 5571 ( = A.D. 1810). 

8. Greek Era 571 ( = A.D. 260). 

9. Greek Era 1571 ( = A.D. 1260). 

The Pudu-Vaippu, Thali, Iravipuram, Parasuramic, Sap- 
tarshi, and other eras found used in Travancore and Cochin in- 
scriptions and other records are left out of consideration in this 
connection. Tradition does not mention the date of the bell, and 
palaeography 2 seems to give some indication of age. According to 


2. Small Epsilon p occurs thrice in the inscription. Is its form ancient 
or modern ? It seems to be modem, perhaps of 1571 A.D. 
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The Catholic Directory , Madras, 1924, the Kuravalangad church 
d^tes from 335 A.D. But Fr. Bernard assigns it to the 4th or the 
beginning of the 5th century, in his History (of the St. Thomas 
Christians, Malayalam, Vol. I, 1916, p. 309). But neither author 
cites authority. Probably both rely on mere tradition. 3 

It is Theta and Omega that characterise the script as Greek. 
About 1183 B.C., during the Trojan war, Palamedes introduced 
Theta, and Simonides Omega into Greek. Vide Dr. David Dirin- 
ger’s The Alphabet , p. 455 (Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1948. 

The earliest known (9th-6th cent. B.C.) form of Theta is a 
circle with both a horizontal and a vertical diameter, or with a dot 
alone in the centre ; and that of Omega too is a circle with a dot 
in the centre. A circle with a vertical diameter, as in our embossed 
inscription, was Psi in the 7th cent. B.C. See plates in ibid . pp. 457, 
454, 450. 

The earliest (9th -7th cent. B.C.) uncial Epsilon was E-shaped, 
angular, like the modern one. From the 4th-9th cent. A.D., and 
later too, we find uncial Epsilons similar to the one in our inscrip- 
tion, i.e., with no angularities. But that fact alone cannot carry 
the inscription back to one of those centuries. It (C-like Epsilon) 
can very well be one of the two very late (12th-14th cent., and 
later) forms of cursive or miniscule Epsilon, magnified, or writ 
large. The other form (e) of small Epsilon appears in our inscrip- 
tion thrice. That form dates from at least the 2nd cent. A.D., and 
survives in modern current hand as well as in print. There is there- 
fore no reason for regarding our inscription as decidedly ancient. 

There is a fountain at Kuravalangad, called Younakkuli, 
which name is usually interpreted as Jonah’s Pool. Though there 
is the annual Jonah’s festival in the church, the name may be 
interpreted as Yavana-kkuli, i.e., the Greek’s (Ionian’s) Pool. 4 

Fra. Paulinus (18th cent.) says : “ and Muttiera and 

Corolongatta, where there are two considerable congregations of 
the Christians of St. Thomas. At the latter place they have a 
very beautiful church dedicated to St. Mary, in which the service 

3. One may entertain the hope that no tradition will hereafter arise to 
the effect that the church was built in 571 of the Greek Era, i.e., in 260 A.D. 
Vide , No. 8 in the above list of arbitrarily assumed dates. 

4, In Malabar Syrian Christian parlance Greek is ‘ Yavanaya bhasha 
and the Greek Church is ‘ Yavanaya Sabha \ Yavanaya came into Mala- 
yalam from Syriac. The Latinite Malabar Christians use the word Greek 
itself in its Latin form Graecus corrupted into ‘ Grekku ’. 
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is performed by priests who are natives of the country. The 
Nestorians 5 had formerly a monastery here, inhabited by people 
of their order from Persia and Chaldea, who were the spiritual 
guides of the Christians of St. Thomas. There were monasteries 
also of the like [p. 124] kind at Edapalli, Angamali,” (both in 
North Travancore) “ and at Mailapuri ” (Mylapore) “ on the 
coast of Coromandel ; but they all fell into decline after the 
Portuguese had established themselves on the coast of Malabar.” — 
(A Voyage to the East Indies , 1776 to 1789 , London, MDCCC, 
pp. 123, 124). Some of the Nestorian monks in the above four 
Travancore monasteries, not far from one another, may have been 
versed in Greek in addition to Syriac and Persian or Pahlavi. 
The representation of double 11, tt, and mm of the two Malayalam 
words Nellittanathu and (Kora) Tomman in the inscription 6 by 
single 1, t, and m suggests that the transliterator was a foreigner — 
European, or West Asiatic. 


5. Bp. Medlycott says : “ By the year 530 ” (Cosmas’ days) “ the 

Christians in Male, Malabar, had been captured in the Nestorian net.’— 

( India and Thomas, 1905, p. 199, note 1). “There can be little doubt” 

says Dr. Burkitt, Cambridge, in his letter to me dated 14th Feb. 1927, “that 
there was a time (say 9th or 10th century) when the Nestorian fully-developed 
rite was observed by the Christians of South India.” The Malabar Liturgy 
which Menezes ordered to be “ corrected ” or “ purged of certain errors ”, 
was the Liturgy of Addai and Mari, says Dom Conolly. 

6. Some dated Travancore hell inscriptions : 

1. Syriac inscription of 1584 A.D., June (Kuravalangad) . 

2. Portuguese inscription of 1647 (Kadutturutti) . 

3. Vatteiuttu „ of 1606 March (Mailakkompu) . (Fr. Bernard 

wrongly read it as 686). 

4. Do. of 768 Q.E. (1592 A.D., Manmalasseri) . (Deciphered 

by me on 5-2-1949). 
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DELHI AND ITS MONUMENTS, by Surendranath Sen. 

A. Mukherjee & Co., Calcutta, 1948, pages iv and 42, and 

illustrations. 

Dr. S. N. Sen has given in this very readable brochure a most 
accurate and clearly linked descriptive account of the Monuments 
of Delhi, which, while receiving individual notice, are yet strung 
together on a garland of historical facts, that enhance, in most 
cases, the readers’ appreciation of the monuments. He begins with 
an account of the traditional site of Indrapasta and of the Iron 
Pillar of Mehrauli. In his reference to Prince Ananga Pal he sug- 
gests that the village of Anekapur was very likely named after 
that Tomar ruler. The Quwwat-ul-Islam is held to be a living 
symbol of the mighty force which pushed the Turks and Afghans 
forward into the plains of India. It is pointed out that the present 
remians of the great Mosque were tampered with by Major Smith 
who had an unenviable reputation for indiscriminate reconstruc- 
tion. The vicissitudes of the Qutub Minar, including the theories 
as to its builders, are followed by an account of the city built by 
the Khaljis and of Tughlaqabad, the fortress capital of Ghiyasu’-d- 
din Tughlaq. 

Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq transferred his capital to Adilabad on 
the hills opposite Tughlaqabad, but deserted it before long. Firuza- 
bad raised by Firuz Tughlaq seems to have been a fairly large 
town and included the large part of the later city of Shahjahana- 
bad. The removal of the two Asoka pillars from Topra and from 
Meerut by Firuz to Delhi is narrated in detail ; and therein inci- 
dentally we learn that the pillars and the inscriptions thereon occa- 
sioned wild speculation among the Pandits of the time. 

The shrine of Hazrat Nizamuddin is pictured in its origin and 
growth through all the reverent additions made to the original 
nucleus by successive pious generations of adorers. 

Passing on through the 15th century to the days of the early 
Mughals we are taken to Humayun’s Dinapanah which probably 
extended as far south as his own extensive garden-tomb. It con- 
tained a number of gardens adorned with runnels of water, jet- 
fountains and cascades. The Tomb of Humayun itself is deemed 
by Dr. Sen to be superior in some respects even to the Taj Mahal. 
“The architect has successfully avoided the conventional severity 
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of the later Pathans and the overornamentation of the voluptuous 
Khaljis, while courageously refusing to yield to the romantic sep- 
suousness which marks Mughal works of a later age. The marble 
dome combines strength and dignity and compares favourably with 
the bulbous superstructure below in which rest Shah Jahan and his 
Queen.” 

Shah Jahan’s Delhi receives a detailed treatment of its various 
contents, including notes on the wall built by the Emperor round 
his city, and on the Jantar Mantar of Swai Jai Singh. The asso- 
ciations of Col. Skinner with Delhi, the later doings of the Mutiny 
veterans like Nicholson, the recent INA Trial and the New Delhi 
planned by Sir Edward Lutyens on a most extravagant scale, these 
are all traced, with an apt concluding remark that though the city 
is the vast cemetery of vanished dynasties and rulers, still, under 
Free India, the spirit of the old monuments symbolic of racial har- 
mony and cultural fusion, may be preserved and enabled to flourish 
in new institutes of cultural progress. The appendix matter contains 
a useful chronological table and a select bibliography of works 
dealing with the History and Archaeology of the City. The illus- 
trations have been well chosen and represent the various stages 
in the fortunes of the City. 

— c. s. s. 

HOW GREEK SCIENCE PASSED TO THE ARABS, by De Lacy 

O’Leary, D.D., Lecturer in Bristol University. Routledge and 

Kegan Paul, Limited, London — 1948, pages vi and 181. 

The way in which Greek Literature passed to the Arabs and 
the Persians and then to the Turks can be traced in fairly definite 
outline, though it should be noted that only Greek, and not Latin, 
writers were known to the Arabs and other Orientals ; and among 
these only writers on medicine, astronomy, mathematics and philo- 
sophy, and not poets, historians and orators, were known. Alexan- 
dria was the centre of the Hellenistic world from which Greek 
thought spread outward to the countries eastward. Christian 
Syriac writers first communicated this thought. Mathematical and 
astronomical works which had reached India from Alexandria were 
also transmitted as shaped by Indian writers. There was a third 
line of communication from Bactria and Central Asia to Iran and 
Mesopotamia through the city of Marw, probably a Buddhist 
medium. The main distributing centre of thought in the Arab 
world in the Abbassid days was Bagdad. It may be noted that 
the Arabs co-ordinated the works of Greek and Indian scientists 
in astronomy and mathematics and thereby made a very real 
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advance in algebra and in both plane and spherical trigonometry; 
and they clearly perceived also the weakness of the Ptolemaic Cos- 
mology. The Arabs were careful observers in medicine of clinical 
data, invented some new instruments and advanced medical know- 
ledge in all branches except surgery. But Arab scientists depend- 
ed upon powerful patrons and appealed little to the average man. 

• Our author traces the process of Hellenisation of Syria from 
the time of the Seleucids and also the vicissitudes of the frontier 
provinces of the Roman Empire ; he then outlines the legacy of 
Greece and the many-sided cultural activities of the new cosmopo- 
litan Greek-life that developed at Alexandria. He also notes the 
growth in the knowledge of Philosophy understood in its most com- 
prehensive form, including Neo-Platonism. He stresses the fact that 
the early Christian Church was essentially a Hellenising force, 
using the Greek tongue and its appeal was largely to races who 
were Greek in speech and culture. Among the Jews, particularly 
after the Dispersion, there began a rivalry between the strict tra- 
ditional party and the lax Hellenistic Jews. The process is 
explained by which, while Judaeism reverted to the ritualism of 
the past and to national exclusiveness, Christianity swam in a more 
open atmosphere and inclined towards the left. 

The structure of the Christian Church followed the Roman 
imperial civil organisation, though the areas of its different pro- 
vinces, dioceses and eparichies were not in all cases identical with 
the civil divisions of the Empire. The philosophy utilised by the 
Church was the Aristotelian one which also guided the movements 
of the Arians, Nestorians, etc. To the Nestorian Church Dr. O’Leary 
devotes a full chapter, wherein he indicates how when Bagdad was 
founded in 762, Nestorian physicians and teachers were drawn to 
it and the Nestorian heritage of Greek scholarship passed to the 
Khalif’s city. In this transmission, Jafar Ibn Barmak, the able 
minister of Harun ar-Rashid, was the leading agent whose pro- 
Greek attitude was due largely to his hereditary association with 
Marw. 

The Monophisites of Syria, Persia and Egypt were generally 
efficient in missionary work ; and though their monasteries were 
not in intimate touch with the surrounding Arabs they also com- 
municated pro-Greek influences. 

It is interesting to read of Indian influence on the Arabs exer- 
cised through both land and sea. Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddlianta 
became known to the Arabs even before the reign of Harun ar- 
Rashid and formed the foundation of the work known as Sindhind 
which was perhaps based on an immediate Persian version. Both 
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Brahmagupta and Varaha Mihira (mis-spelt Varaha Mihisa on 
page 105) revealed in their works the influence of Alexandrian 
scholarship. Arya Bhata may be cited as an example of the 
method usually adopted by Indian scholars who assimilated the 
substance of the actual Greek works and restated and reinter- 
preted them. Thus these Indian scientists improved upon what 
they got from the Greeks and the material was rendered more 
definite and flexible by their additions like the use of a decimal 
notation and a large number of symbols. Al-Biruni notes the 
existence of two Arya Bhatas. The older of them produced 
several works on astronomy and mathematics including a treatise 
on arithmetic and another on the geometry of the sphere. 

Our author concludes that Arab astronomy was enabled to 
develop only by the use of Indian mathematical data and used 
Greek signs as conveyed through the Indian medium. Bactria 
was a Hellenistic centre from the age of Alexander and its Hellenic 
culture was not destroyed by the conquest of the Sakas. A strong 
cluster of Buddhist elements survived in Eastern Persia and in 
Bamiyan (to the south of Balkh) ; and possibly Buddhism served 
as a fruitful additional medium for the communication of Indian 
ideas and knowledge of Western Asia. 

Elsewhere in the West, Greek philosophical teaching was 
passed on to the Arabs through what may be called the legal 
medium, in that, theories of Roman Law based on Stoic concepts 
entered into the earliest speculations of Muslim jurists. Greek 
traces are discoverable in Muslim Theology, e.g., in problems like 
the freedom of the will and in the qualities of God, which might 
have come both from Syria and Mesopotamia or might have spread 
from one area to the other. We learn that in Mutazilite thought 
there was plain evidence of the solvent effect of Greek philoso- 
phical speculation on Arab theology. The Barmakids whose ances- 
tors were the hereditory abbots of a Buddhist monastery in Balkh, 
had later conformed to the Mazdean religion and had finally 
embraced Islam, were keenly interested in Greek science that was 
intensively cultivated at Marw ; even before Harun ar-Rashid’s 
time, Greek physicians and astrologers had been employed at the 
Khalif’s Court ; and Harun actively encouraged the study and 
translation of Greek scientific works. Medical knowledge came to 
the Arabs first through a Syriac medium and then by direct trans- 
lation of the Greek works. Mathematics and Astronomy came 
through Indian writers who had taken much of their material from 
Greek teaching ; and translation of scientific works from Greek 
into Syriac and Arabic only developed later. The last chapters 
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of the book under review deal with translations of Greek works to 
the Arabic and with the achievements of the early and later transla- 
tors. These translations include the works Kalilag wa Dimnag and 
the Khudai-Nama which formed the basis of Firdawais Shah Nama> 
among others. The translation of scientific material began regularly 
under Harun ar-Rashid ; while that of medical works started a 
little later, and was first associated with Zibrail II ; but outside 
court circles, the scientific movement made but little appeal, as 
already noted. Hunayn ibn Ishaq translated in the 9th century 
into Syriac a large number of books on medicine. The fame of 
Aristotle spread among the Muslims as soon as they turned their 
attention to Greek scientific materials. Aristotelian studies began 
with Al-Kindi who definitely accepted the great Greek as the Philo- 
sopher . par excellence while, Al-Farabi maintained that Philo- 
sophy was equally true, along with the Holy Quran. 

The narrative of the subject matter is interspersed with his- 
torical details of the various powers through a whole millennium 
and more, and through the entire range of countries from Syria 
and Egypt to India and Bactria. The treatment is instructive, but 
somewhat wearisome to plod through. There are occasional errors 
in spelling like brakti , instead of bhakti (p. 125). 

— C. S. S. 


HUMAYUN IN PERSIA, by Sukumar Ray, M.A., Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Monograph Series — Vol. VI. (1948) 
pp. XVI and 113. 

As Sir Jadunath Sarkar remarks, Humayun’s doings in 
Persia, have been slurred over by the Mughal court historians, or 
at the best left clouded in rhetoric. Mr. Ray claims to have con- 
sulted numerous and hitherto unutilised sources, bearing on both 
the Moghul and the Safavid points of view. Not only does he 
discuss thoroughly the question whether Humayun accepted the 
Shiah faith, but he has given the correspondence of the royal 
fugitive with Shah Tahmasp, “ utilised and published on the first 
time.” Detailed attention is devoted to the Sieges of Qandahar 
which continued for long afterwards to be the bone of contention 
between Persia and India. 

Thus the length of Humayun’s stay at Herat, the correctness 
of the date of Humayun’s inscription on the tomb of Ahmad-al- 
Jamir (14 Shawwal 951), Bairam Beg’s visit to the court of the 
Shah (for which the author relies on Jauhar’s narrative), and 
Humayun’s reception by the Shah, these are detailed in Chapters 
J. 11 
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III and IV. Jauhar gives more details than other writers regard- 
ing the three periods of Humayun’s stay with the Shah, but “ his 
account is, as is quite natural, unsystematic and deficient in 
chronology.” The Shah first attended to convert his guest to his 
faith, then ceased to have any intercourse with him on account 
of hostility, and only in the last period, changed his attitude and 
prepared to help him to recover his dominions. Family jealousies 
and dynastic rivalries coloured the Shah’s attitude, among other 
factors. 

Mr. Ray discusses, in a footnote, the fortunes of the diamond 
that Babur got from Rajah Bikramajit of Gwalior and that 
Humayun now presented to the Shah and believes that it was most 
probably the celebrated Koh-i-Nur. It was due to the persua- 
sions of his sister and of his Diwan that the Shah desisted from 
his purpose of finishing off his fugitive guest. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that Humayun accepted formally the Shi ’ah faith in the 
presence of the Shah ; but it is not certain whether he as formally 
abandoned that creed and died a Sunni, and that Bairam Beg (he 
was honoured with the title of Khan by the Shah) who advised 
his master to seek shelter in Iran, was uniformly loyal, though 
he was tempted with high office in Persia ; and consequently his 
encomium from the pen of Abul Fazl that he “ throughout waited 
on the stirrup of His Majesty. . . .as if he were his good Fortune ” 
is “ not altogether unjust.” 

An appendix discusses the chronology of Humayun’s stay at 
the Safavid court. 

His first siege and capture of Qandahar from Mirza Askari, 
with Persian help (September 1545) and the reasons for his sei- 
zing the fort from Persian hands shortly afterwards are detailed 
in Chapter IV. 

It is concluded that while Humayun sacrificed his personal 
religion in Iran, he did not sacrifice his political independence ; 
and even the former was done only as a political move. Also the 
Shah’s use of the word Nawwab for Humayun, did not mean any 
vassalage or subordination as that title had been used in appli- 
cation to himself in several places. The Shah’s congratulations 
to Akbar on the latter’s accession to the throne clearly indicate 
that he fully recognised the absolute independence of the Chag- 
hatai dynasty in India. Humayun’s securing of Qandahar for 
himself was no military triumph, but only a coup de main . The 
view is also expressed that Humayun’s contact with Persia led to 
a general immigration of Persians soldiers, artists and writers, 
who enriched the Indo-Moslem civilisation in the Mughal epoch. 
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The bibliography discusses in full the value of both the Indian 
chronicles and those written from the Safavid point of view ; and 
the appendix matter contains the text and translation of the letters 
which passed between the two monarch s. 

— C. S. S. 


INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1757-1939, edited by 
Dr. A. C. Banerjee, in three volumes. Volume 111, A. Muker- 
jee and Co., Calcutta (1949), pp. XXI and 480. 

This edition takes in that portion of the documents of Volume 
II of the first edition failing in the years 1917-39, and many new 
ones besides, like the Montford Report on Devolution to Provin- 
cial Governments ; the Government of India Act, 1919 ; the Simon 
Commission on Central and Provincial Subjects under the 1919 
Act ; and extracts from the Government of India Act, 1935 and 
from resolutions and speeches delivered at the National Congress, 
and from the speeches of Gandhi ji and Jinnah. 

The Introduction, as usual with our author, is very informa- 
tive and readable and tells, in clear terms, that the 1919 Reforms 
synchronised with the transformation of the Congress from a con- 
stitutional body into a revolutionary organisation. The defects of 
Dyarchy under the Mont-Ford Act and of Provincial Autonomy 
under the Act of 1935, the sterilisation of the Federation scheme 
and the dry academic character of the discussion of treaty rights 
by the Nehru Committee and the Butler Committee, are all well 
detailed here. The documents will illustrate the views express- 
ed in the Introduction that unity could have been preserved by 
congress co-operation with Government in the prosecution of the 
war, but instead of that co-operation, Congress got a challenge and 
accepted it, with c ertainty of ultimate triumph but not then anti- 
cipating the repudiation of unity rendered inevitable by the in- 
transigence of Mr. Jinnah and his League. 

— C. S. S. 

ANANDARANGA VIJAYA CAMPU OF SRINIVASA KAVI. 
Edited with critical Introduction, Notes and Sanskrit Com- 
mentary by Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D., University of 
Madras, with a Foreword by H. E. C. F. Baron, Governor of 
French India : 1948 : Tirucchirapalli, Palaniappa Brothers, 
pp. XV, 75 and 199. Price Rs. 4/-. 

This Historical Kavya edited with sumptuous annotatory equip- 
ment marked by an astonishing mastery of historical detail, is an 
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addition to the indigenous historical and quasi-historical literature 
available for the first half of the 18th century. A secondary lite- 
rary piece relating to the Pondicherry Diarist is Anandarangarat - 
chandamu , a Telugu work on prosody dedicated to Anandarangam 
Pillai and written by Kasturi Rangayya Kavi. It contains an 
account of the genealogy and family of Ranga Pillai and was pub- 
lished in 1922 by Messrs. V. Ramaswami Sastrulu and Sons, 
Madras. 

Dr. Raghavan has based his text of the Campu on two manu- 
scripts and has supplied notes and rejected readings. To these he 
has prefixed an Introduction containing a biographical sketch of 
the contents of the Campu. 

The former of these affords instructive reading about the pri- 
vate life and qualities of the Diarist. The rivalry subsisting be- 
tween the Hindu family of Pillai and the Christian family of Lazarc 
de Motta and Pedro Kanakaraya Mudali can be studied intensively 
on the basis of Pillai s Diary as well as of the papers regarding the 
doings of Lazare, Pedro and others of their iamily who were closely 
linked up with the fortunes of Pondicherry from its very founda- 
tion by Martin, to the decade after the fall of Pondicherry before 
Coote in 1761. The latter papers have been partly acquired by 
the reviewer from M. Gnana Diagou, the present representative 
of that family and a transcript of the material in Tamil furnished 
by him has been acquired by the National Archives, New Delhi. 
A comparative estimate of the Diary and these materials will 
enable the evaluation on a very impartial basis of the doings of the 
two families, and in particular of Ananda Ranga Pillai and of Pedro 
Kanakaraya Mudali, his contemporary, in the fateful years of the 
governorships of Dumas and Dupleix. It will also explain one 
source of the power wielded by the Catholic priests and of the 
pressure they were able to exercise both on the administration and 
on the Hindu section of the population. 

Referring to Rangam Pillai’s brother. Tiruvenkatam Pillai and 
our author’s note on him (pp. 42-43) it may be remarked enpassim 
that the flight of merchants and weavers from Madras on its cap- 
ture by the French made the work of any dubash difficult and the 
prospects very poor, and the inefficiency of Tiruvenkatam was due 
to external difficulties as well. Rangam Pillai himself has noted in 
his Diary thus : “ We do not know where the Tamils were who left 
Madras and would not return in our time ; but where their (Eng- 
lish) flag was hoisted ten lakhs (an exaggeration) of Tamils, 
Muhammadans, Lubbays, Pattanawars, Collies, etc., crowded into 
the town as joyfully as though the Fort and town belonged to each 
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one of them.” While Madras was ruined, Pondicherry was not cor- 
respondingly benefited, in spite of the best efforts of Dupleix to 
attract the merchants and weavers. 

The note on p. 48 on the date of Nizamu’l Mulk’s death on a 
day between May 22nd and June 2nd 1748, is, in reality only the 
date of his death fixed by scale on the basis of 4th Jummada II. 
A. H. 1161 equivalent to 22nd May 1748 (P. S.) and to 2nd June 
1748 (N. S.) , the latter being the one noted by the Diarist as new 
style dates were used by the French, while the English clung on 
to old style dates for some years longer. 

The Campu says that Anandaranga Pillai not only protected 
the family of Chanda Sahib, but at its request sent the needed 
ransom amount to the Marathas. The families of Nawab Sapdar 
Ali and Chanda Sahib and others were sent to the European settle- 
ments on the coast for the sake of safety from the time of Raghuji. 
Bhonsle’s Carnatic expedition of 1740-41 ; and the fortunes of 
Chanda Sahib during the years of his captivity and his subsequent 
release and activity in the Chitaldrug and Bednore country and 
alliance with Hidayat Mohiu’d-din Khan (Muzaffar Jang) have 
been described by Orme, Wilks, Cultriu and Dodwell. Muzaffar 
Jang’s mother was the daughter of a Pathan noble who was the 
first wife of Nizamu’l Mulk. Both Nazir Jang and his elder bro- 
ther Ghaziu’d dinkhan were the sons of Nizamul Mulk’s second 
wife, and there is no truth in the scandal recorded by the Pondi- 
cherry diarist that Nasir Jang was the son of Nizamu’l Mulk by a 
low woman. The note (2) on p. 56 is very instructive and those 
on Nasir Jang's actions and movements in the succeeding pages 
are brimful of information. Regarding note 7 on p. 61, Nasir Jang’s 
four younger brothers were according to Burhanu’d-din, Salabat 
Jang, Nizam Ali Khan, Basalat Jang and Mughal Ali Khan, in 
order of seniority. 

The battle described on pp. 64-67 of the summary of contents 
was evidently the Cannonade of April 4 (N. S.) 1750 between Nasir 
Jang’s forces and the French allies. The Campu reveals the intrigues 
and counter-intrigues going on between Dupleix and Nasir Jang’s 
Sardars : and the account of the disposition of the army of Nasir 
Jang in the final struggle of October-December as given in the 
Campu can be compared with the disposition of the Nizam’s camp 
in the Rahat Afza of Mir Najaf Ali Khan, a courtier of Nasir Jang 
and an eye-witness of the battle, who composed his work only seven 
years after the events which it describes (see A History of Gingee 
and Its Rulers by C. S. Srinivasachari (1943) — pp. 494-9, including 
foot-notes) . 
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With regard to the end of Nasir Jang, while the Campu says 
that Himmat Bahadur Khan severed his head as the latter was 
moving on his elephant, the Rahat Afza distinctly mentions that 
the Khan, without a word and without replying to the salute of 
his master, shot the latter in the chest with a Shirbacha causing 
instantaneous death ; and the Tuzak-i-Walajahi of Burhanud din 
says that the Khan shot Nasir Jang through the heart with a 
musket. One version says that he was then transfixed with a 
spear. 

The theory put forward that the name Chennapatnam for 
Madras, was derived from Chennakesavapura, after the deity in 
the Chennakesavaperumal temple, is curious and interesting ; and 
it may be pointed out that the name Chennapatnam was applied 
from the beginning to the Indian town that grew up to the North 
of Fort St. George, which was built on the site of Madras Patnam 
according to the first grant ; and that Damarka Ayyappa Nayak, 
who, along with his brother Venkatapathi, helped the English in 
the acquisition of Madras, when writing to Francis Day at Anna- 
gaon in 1659, expressed a desire to found a town in the name of 
his father, Chennappa Nayak. 

It may be also pointed out that the suggestion in Note 2 on 
p. 36 that our Diarist was possibly the Ranga Pillai against whose 
name 3 private houses in the Fort area at Madras, in 1800, (vide 
table on pp. 510-11 of H. D. Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras , Vol. Ill) 
is not sustainable as the English authorities would not have allow- 
ed a French citizen to own house property in the Fort area into 
which, after the French capture of Madras and its subsequent ren- 
dition (1746, 49) even Jews and Armenians were not freely admit- 
ted. Moreover, the late date, 1800. militates against the sugges- 
tion as Ranga Pillai died in 1761. 

The wealth of information culled by Dr. Raghavan in illustra- 
tion of the data noted in the Campu is remarkable ; and the skill 
with which the details are marshalled is praiseworthy. This review 
has been naturally confined to the Introduction and the Summary 
of Contents of the Campu. 

— C. S. S. 

NEWS LETTERS OF THE MUGHAL COURT. Edited by 

Prof. B. D. Verma, M.A., First Edition, Bombay. Price 

Rs. 14-13-0. 

The News Letters of the Mughal Court printed in this volume 
refer to the reign of Ahmad Shah 1751-52 A.D. The importance 
of News Letters in general for the study of Indian History relating 
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to the Mughal period cannot be exaggerated. Most of the Persian 
News Letters were received by the Resident at Poona from time 
to time. The News Letters constitute important source material 
for the history of the period to a research student. No one can 
contradict the fact that the news furnished in these letters are 
accurate and correct. Much creditable research has been done so 
far as the history of the Mahrattas is concerned ; but that history 
cannot be complete without a full reference to News Letters. 
Hence the Editor, Prof. Verma must be congratulated for placing 
before the public the News Letters which refer to the reign of 
Ahmad Shah. Some of these News letters have been rendered into 
English in the volume under review. 

The News letters presented here are of unique interest both 
from the political and social point of view. The weak government 
which was obtaining at the Court and the assistance given to the 
Mughal Minister Safdar Jang by Holkar and Scindia of the time 
are furnished to us by the News Letters. We have in them also 
a detailed account of the criminal administration as also of the 
Court regulations. Much more interesting is the glimpse we get 
of the social customs and manners that then prevailed. We are 
told for example of the extravagant expenses and show at marriages 
and festivals. Two festivals especially find mention in these letters. 
One is the festival popularly known as Id. How on this occasion 
the Emperor visited the mosque for prayers is revealed to us by 
a letter. Another mentions the Divali festival of the Hindus when 
the Hindu nobles sent lavish presents to the sovereign and high 
officials. Some letters speak of the city of Delhi with all its monu- 
ments. On the whole the News letters contain much interesting 
information regaining the social and political conditions of the 
times in which they were written. We are thankful to Prof. Verma 
for having brought out this volume important to students of history 
interested in the reign of Ahmad Shah. 

— V. R. R. Dikshitar 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY TAMIL SERIES No. 9— TOLKAP- 
PIAM-PORULATIKARAM, Vol. I Part I— AKATTINAI IYAL 
Do. Part II — KARPIYAL and PORULIYAL, translated into 
English, by E. S. Varadaraja Iyer, B.A., Lecturer, Tamil Re- 
search Department — Published by the University — pp. XIV, 
1-206, and 207-584. 

As has been indicated in his Foreword by Mr. M. Ruthna- 
swamy the author has attempted to cull all the historical infor- 
mation from this great Tamil classic which is replete with infor- 
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mation on po rul pertaining to the life of the ancient Tamils, The 
four chapters of Porulatism. Kd ram rendered into English in this 
volume well serve as the basis of a study of the sociology of the 
people. The translation enables the non-Tamil reader to under- 
stand the meaning and significance of the several verses cited as 
illustrations by the commentators — llampuranar and Nachinar- 
kiniyar, both removed by a space of several centuries from the 
author — which have been placed next to the sutrams them- 
selves ; besides a close translation of about four hundred poems 
culled from the Sangham anthologies. There is a prefatory essay 
on the social life of the ancient Tamils explaining the scope of 
Porulatikdram. In portions of Part I, besides the sutras . only 
translations of the commentaries and comments of the author are 
given. 

Dealing with Kingship we read how the two great commen- 
tators differed as to the scope of » uri ,hd t hin ( Sutra 31 , Akattinai 
Iyal) with reference to learning ; and we are told that Nachinar- 
kiniyar was firmly convinced that the Vedas were, or came to the 
Tamils, later than the date of their earliest works. 

The prefatory note to Kalaviyal is informative as containing a 
cogent description of the course of love and the various actions 
born of it ; but in many places it is the ideal that is pictured. 
e.g. the trials of the maid to see whether her inference is correct 
and whether it coincides with the thought of the lovers. Karpiyal 
describes the chaste life of the householder and the word Karpni 
is held to take its origin from the word Karpittal as the lady is 
taught her duties first by her parents and then by her husband 
as to her duties and behaviour. In Sutra 142, Karanam connotes 
the ceremonial part of the wedding ; and llampuranar indicates, 
in his commentary, that the groom should be of a slightly higher 
strain than the bride, showing the operation of the anuldma 
principle. A succeeding sutra, uses the term Aiyar who forged, 
the Karanam , Aiyar being equated with learned sages by our 
author giving a liberal interpretation to the term. Polygamy and 
concubinage prevailed and were freely permitted. 

Parattayar Pirivu connotes the separation of the hero in quest 
of prostitutes, who, however, were of the better class like the 
Hetairia of Periclean Athens and the contemporary Greek world. 
Tiruvalluvar has also treated of Udal (Pulavi) as a contrivance 
for deriving maximum pleasure from conjugal unions. Tamil 
inscriptions mention more than 400 names of dancing maidens 
dedicated to the great Rajarajesvara shrine of Tanjore, 
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Poruliyal chapter deals with matter not dealt with both in 
A kam and Puram (p. 426) like the anomaly relating to the maid 
in the clandestine stage. Valakku indicated the customs practised 
by the high and the noble ; and in subjective treatises statements 
not in conformity with usage may be suitable. Many illustrations 
given for the sutras disclose the very wide learning of the author 
and his fine power of translation. It is heartening that he has 
given us a promise of speedy publication of the other lyals of 
Tolkappiyam with addenda and corrigenda in the concluding 
book. We wish that better types and paper had been used for 
such an important university publication. 


— C. S. S . 


BRAHMA VIDYA, Volume I, No. 1, Published by the Advaita 

Sabha, Kumbakonam. Annual Subscription — Rs. 5/-. 

The Advaita Sabha of Kumbakonam was founded more than 
fifty years ago with the object of promoting the study of Advaita 
Vedanta, and could count among its earliest votaries men of dis- 
tinction like Sir A. Seshayya Sastri, Professor M. Rangacharya 
and Justice Subramania Ayyar. The record of its progress shows 
a steady increase in membership from 20 to 200 and the extension 
of its activities from Kumbakonam to other places like Madras, 
Madura and Palghat. Conducting classes in Vedanta at Kumba- 
konam, arranging periodical popular lectures at different centres 
and instituting studentships for advanced studies in Advaita have 
been the main lines of activity of the Sabha ever since its incep- 
tion. To these has now been added the quarterly publication of 
the Journal Brahma Vidya, whose chief aim is to publish the 
hitherto un-published works under the inspiration and guidance 
of Kamakoti Peethadhipati Sri Sankaracharya of Kumbakonam. 

The first issue of the Journal bids fair to further this laudable 
object. It consists of three sections — Sanskrit, English and 
Tamil. The Sanskrit section publishes for the first time two rare 
manuscripts: — (7) Jnanakusam, whose authorship is not defi- 
nitely known, with the Vivarana of Sri Sankara and (2)'ManIsha 
Panchakam of Sri Sankara with explanatory notes in Sanskrit. 
The English section includes two learned articles, — one by Sri 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri and the other by Sri K. Balasubramania 
Ayyar. The former is on the Sri Sankaracharya Gospel of Bhakti 
and Mukti, and the latter on the Practical Value of Advaita. In 
the Tamil section the article on the immemorial antiquity of the 
Advaita Sampradaya is specially noteworthy. 

J. 12 
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Among the systems of Indian thought Advaita is no doubt 
the most widely known, for both the scholar and the layman, who 
could claim any acquaintance with Indian Philosophy, have some 
grasp of the fundamentals of Advaita. It cannot, therefore, be 
maintained that Advaita suffers from obsurity, as other systems 
of Vedanta do, but it is a fact that there is much in the literature 
of Advaita that still remains to be unearthed and published in 
print, and Journals like the Brahma Vidya are eminently suited 
to serve this purpose. 

— K. SESHADRI. 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. XIII, Part I, February 1949, 

Olcott No. 

1. Olcott Meets His Master — one night in the Master’s astral 
body. He left on the table his embroidered head-cloth as “ a 
tangible and enduring proof that I had not been ‘ overlooked ’, 
or psychically befooled.” 

2. The Future Role of Sanskrit. By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. “ If 
Sanskrit is to grow, there must be a graft planted on the 
ground with facilities to take root and continue. This can be 
done only by developing a “ Modern literature in Sanskrit.” 

3. Indian Cameralism. By K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 

4. Influence of Indian Thought on French Literature. By 
Prof. Louis Renou. “ How could she (France) fail to acknow- 
ledge the splendour of Indian Culture, as she did previously, 
when the treasures of India’s past first met her gaze ? ” 

II. Adyar Library Bulletin , Vol. XIII, Part 2, May 1949, Blavat- 
sky No. 

1. A Land of Mystery. By H. P. Blavatsky. A plea for 
archaeological research in America, made 69 years ago (in 
April 1880). “That there must have been an intimate con- 
nection at some time between the old Aryans, the prehistoric 
inhabitants of America — whatever might have been their 
name — and the ancient Egyptians, is a matter more easily 
proved than contradicted.” 

2. lndo-Roman Transliteration. By T. R. Venkatarama Sastri. 
“ A permanent system of truly scientific symbols ” (like “the 
international system — competently fixed more than fifty years 
ago ”, or that of the International Phonetic Association) , “must 
be introduced for the benefit of the young learners,” in prefer- 
ence to the “ new unfamiliar, bizarre world of symbols and 
sounds ” now being advocated to avoid diacritical marks. 

3. The Future Role of Sanskrit ( Contd .). By Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja, and Dr. Louis Renou. 

III. Andhra Historical Research Society (Journal of the — ), 
Vol. XVI, Parts 1 to 4, July 1945 to April 1946. Rajahmundry, 
1948. 

1. Early Andhras before the Satavahanas. By Prof. P. S. 
Sastri, M.A. From “ Tan anu vyajaharantan,” in the Aitreya 
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Brahmana, and the customs and manners of the Andhras “ we 
can conclude that the Andhras were originally Aryans ” of the 
first wave of Aryan immigration (the Solar dynasty) which 
the eldest fifty sons of Visvamitra represent He once cursed 
them, says the above Brahmana passage, and so they mixed 
freely with the non- Aryan tribes. “This intermixture has 
resulted in the rising up of the new races, called the Andhras ”, 
originally called Andhas, blind folk, “ whose Vedic ancestor is 
Kanva In 3077 B.C. (acc. to Matsya Purana, 271, 41 and 
47 and Varaha Mihira’s Brihat Samhita , 13.1) “ he 27th Andhra 
king was ruling ; and in 677 B.C. the Andhras began their 
empire-building.” 

“ It is a prevalent custom only amongst the Andhras to marry 
the daughter of one’s own mother’s brother.” No, it is in vogue 
in Kerala too, and doctors say that the infantile fatal eye dis- 
ease called glioma, very prevalent in Kerala, is probably caused 
by such marriage among blood relations. 

2. A Study of Telugu Place-names. By Prof. A. S. Thyaga- 
raju, M.A. 

3. Indian Place-names — a plea for starting an Indian Place 
name Society. By Sri K. Iswara Dutt, B.A. 

4. Dardic and Dravidian with a map to show the route of pai- 
saca expansion from beyond the Hindukush . By Dr. C. Na- 
rayana Rao, M.A., L.T., Ph.D. 

5. Paaladas of the Asokan Edicts . By Diwan Bahadur Sri T. 
Bhujanga Rao, M.A., B.L. They are early Parthian (Parada) 
settlers, with no beard, the later ones being the Pahlavas, 
wearing beards, since it became the rule in Parthia during 
the Sassanian period. 

6. Several copper-plate inscriptions. 

7. Samprati (Priyadarsin) was the grandson and immediate 
successor of Asoka, and not identical with him, concludes 
Sri T. L. Shah in his brochure The Place of Samprati in the 
History of India , from four types of evidence (dates, coins, 
inscriptions, and books) . Vide also his Ancient India , Vol. II, 

IV. Ceylon Review (University of — ), Vol. VII, No. 2, April, 1949. 
1. Shan-Chien-P’i-P’O-Sha, or the Chinese version of the 
Samantapasadika, the Pali Commentary on the Vinaya, trans- 
lated by Sanghbhadra (A.D. 489). By Prof. P. V. Bapat, 
Poona. 
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2. Some corrections of Geiger’s Mahavamsa Translation. By 
Rev. A. T. Buddhadatta. 

3. Sutta Nipdta : The Khaggavisdna Sutta. By Dr. N. A. 
Jayawickrama. 

4. Epigraphical Map of Ceylon , 3rd B.C. to 3rd A.C. By Mr. 
C. W. Nicholas. “ It may be that some of the earliest cave 
inscriptions are earlier than the time of Devanampiya Tissa 
in whose reign Buddhism was adopted as the State religion.” 

V. Ganganatha Jha Research Institute (Journal of the — ), Vol. V, 
Part 3, May 1948. 

1. A Note on the Jaina Prasna-Vyakarana Sutra . By B. C. 
Law. 

2. Some More Points of Mr. Athavalis articles on Mahabharata 
Events. By Sri Swami Bhumananda. 

3. Some Well-known Facts re. the Mahabharata. By Sri Pan- 
dyala V. S. Sastry. 

VI. Ganganatha Jha Research Institute (Journal of the — ), Vol. 
V, Part 4, August 1948. 

1. Ganapathi — Worship, and the Upapuranas. By Dr. R. C. 
Hazra, Dacca. 

2. Whitehead and Advaita Vedanta of Sankara (Contd. from 
part 3 above). By Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao Visnagar. 

VII. India Quarterly , Vol. V, No. 1, January-March 1949. 

1. The Draft Constitution (contributed). 

2. India and the World : U. N. G. Assembly. 

3. Communism in Asia. By G. F. Hudson. 

VIII. Madras Oriental Research ( Journal of the — ) Vol. XVI, 
Part IV, June, 1947, Pub. 1949. 

1. Vedic Studies : III. Gotram. By Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah. 

2. Janardana Vyasa. By K. Madhava Sarma and Dr. V. 
Raghavan. 

IX. Mysore University (Half-yearly Journal of the — ) Vol. IX, 
No. 2, March, 1949. 

1. Two Lectures on the Republic of Plato, by N. A. Nikam. 

X. Numismatic Society of India (Journal of the—), Vol. X, 
Part I, June 1948, issued Feb. 1949. 
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1. Notes on Punch-Marked Puranas. By T. G. Aravamuthan, 
M.A. B.L., Madras. 

2. The Attribution of the Sri-Ja-Pratapa Coins. By Dr. A. S. 
Altekar, Banaras. 

3. A. Rare Punch-Marked, (Owl) Coin. By V. P. Rode, M.A., 
Nagpur. 

— T. K. Joseph. 
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Annals of Old Madras 


BY 

K. Narasimhachari, M.A. 

THE INTERPRETER 

Once the Braminy finished swearing the witness in one or 
other of the forms set out in the previous pages, it became the task 
of the Interpreter to make the Court understand and appreciate 
the evidence in the case. The Interpreter is as old as the Courts 
of Judicature at Fort St. George. The first of these Courts esta- 
blished in 1678 — The Choultry Court — recorded the proceedings 
in Portuguese. The first man who held the office was Thomas 
Clarke. On November 15, 1686, he was succeeded by John Thomas 
on a salary of Pags. 5 per month and 2 more towards his house 
rent and diet. When the Mayor’s Court was erected in 1688 the 
proceedings came to be recorded in English. With the reorganisa- 
tion of the Mayor’s Court in 1726 and the gradual growth of Com- 
merce and the town round Fort St. George, the English, who 
at first declined to entertain suits between natives in their courts, 
gradually had to entertain them either because the natives hap- 
pened to be defendants or they consented to have their causes 
tried in the English Courts. Therefore, they were under the cir- 
cumstances compelled to employ Interpreters for the various lan- 
guages the inhabitants spoke. We find in the Mayor’s Court an 
Interpreter for Malabar and Gentoo (Tamil and Telugu) on 
Pags. 15 per month, a second for Persian, Portuguese and Moors, 
a third for Guzerat and Mahratta, and a fourth for French and 
Dutch. 

The Mayor’s Court was in 1798 superseded by the Recorder’s 
Court. On the suggestion of Sir Thomas Strange, Recorder, that 
Court had two principal interpreters, one for Malabar and Gentoo 
and another for Persian, Portuguese and Moors, each on a salary 
of 25 pags, and a French and Dutch interpreter on pags. 5 per 
mensem. An allowance of pags 2 per month was paid to a man 
“ occasionally employed in interpreting the Mahratta and Guzerat ” 
(7-1-1799). 

The Supreme Court erected in 1801 superseded the Recorder’s 
Court. It consisted of a Chief Justice and two puisne justices. 
Here is the genesis of the regular flow of Barrister Judges from 
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England. That Court was a Court of Original Civil and Criminal 
Jurisdiction. The Interpreters for the Malabar and Gentoo as also 
for the French and Dutch languages on the Crown and Civil sides 
of the Court were continued and special Interpreters were sug- 
gested to be employed for interpreting the Persian, Portuguese, 
Moors and Guzerat from time to time and paid by fees as occasion 
required. (15-8-1801). In addition to these there was an Arme- 
nian Interpreter in 1802. Robert Williams was appointed in 1803 
Persian and Hindustani Interpreter Moulvie to the Court — on 
pags. 200 per month. 

Not long after fees as regulated by the Court were charged 
for the work of the Interpreters and they were entitled to the fees 
so collected. 

Fees 


Pags. F. 

For interpreting special affidavit per folio 0-8 

For interpreting ordinary affidavits as of Jurisdic- 0-8 
tion, of Debt, of Service of Process or Notice, 
each . . 1-2 

For interpreting answers and depositions per 

folio . . 0-8 

For every oath administered . . 1-2 

For translation of Papers per folio . . 0-22 


There were also interpreters to the Judges and to the Grand 
Jury. Sometimes one or the other of the Court Interpreters 
functioned as such for an additional fee. Ere long only one 
Interpreter for Malabar and Gentoo came to function both for the 
Civil and Crown side. 


Mr. C. Runganaudum, Interpreter for Malabar and Gentoo 
languages from 1787 to 1814 applied in 1806 to Government for 
the grant of a village on Shrotriem tenure upon the plea of his 
long and honest service. Sir Thomas Strange, C.J., recommen- 
ded the application. The Government declined to make any such 
grant, as it seemed to them contrary to principles. On Septem- 
ber 25, 1827 Mr. I. L. Heefke, French, Dutch and German Inter- 
preter, who had put in a service of 33 years and worked success- 
ively in the Mayor’s, Recorder’s and Supreme Courts, resigned 
because of “ nervous debility and infirmity of age.” 


The lists between 1829 and 1833 disclose interpreters for the 
following languages : — 

i. Malabar and Gentoo. Salary 25 Pags for the Civil Side 
and 25 Pags for the Crown Side, besides salary for being 
Interpreters to the Judges, 
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ii. Canarese. 15 Pags. 

iii. Persian and Hindoostani. 40 Pags. 

iv. French. 5 Pags. 

v. Dutch. 5 Pags. 

vi. Armenian. 30 Pags. 

vii. Portuguese. 8 Pags. 

viii. Mallialam and Mopilla. 30 Pags. 

ix. Malay. 15 Pags. 

Besides this salary, the Interpreters had their fees for attend- 
ing upon the Examiner. 

The necessity for having a Deputy Interpreter for Malabar 
and Gentoo was felt in 1836. The Hon’ble Sir R. Comyn in 
making the appointment observed : 

u It not infrequently happens that the presence of two Inter- 
preters is required in Court at the same instant, one to interpret 
the Tamil evidence of a witness to the Court, the other to explain 
to the prisoner the evidence in case his language be Teloogoo or 
vice versa .” 

From 1838 to 1842 there was a move on the part of the 
government to credit the fees collected in the Supreme Court to 
Government and pay the officers of Court by fixed monthly salary 
instead of the fees. On May 21, 1838 the Hon’ble the Judges 
propose the fixing of the salaries of Interpreters as follows : — 


Rupees per annum. 

1. Tamil and Teloogoo . . 8400 

2. Tamil, Teloogoo and Canarese . . 2400 

3. Persian and Hindoostanee . . 4800 

4. Armenian . . 1592 

5. French . . 360 

6. Dutch . . 360 

7. Portuguese . . 600 


Though in the same letter their Lordships suggest the abo- 
lition of the post of Malialam and Malay Interpreters, “ these 
languages being of very rare occurence ”, the former post is on 
record even in 1851. The President in Council were averse to 
this large expense. In 1843 the Law Commission recommended 
the reduction of salaries. 

Side by side with the Supreme Court at Madras there were 
established in the various Districts of the Madras Presidency 
which had by this time (1801) taken shape District Munsiff’s 
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Courts, Provincial Courts of Appeal and District Courts manned 
by Civil servants of the East India Company. The law adminis- 
tered was based on Regulations framed by the Government from 
time to time. The highest court of appeal was the Sudder 
Adawlut Court located at the Sudder Gardens, Madras. The 
courts in which the criminal law was administered in these terri- 
tories were known as the Foujdari Adawlut. A beautiful sum- 
mary of the working of these courts is given by Mr. Cowell in 
his book on the “ History and Constitution of the Courts and 
Legislative Authorities in India.' 

The year 1858 saw the end of the rule by the East India 
Company and the assumption of power by the British Crown. 
In 1862 the High Court was established amalgamating the 
Supreme Court — The King’s Court — and the Sudder Courts — 
The Company’s Courts. The High Court's jurisdiction was divi- 
ded into the Original and Appellate Jurisdiction. The Original 
Side continued the practice from the Supreme Court. The 
Appellate Side adopted the Sudder Court practice and took over 
the administrative control over the provincial courts. The 
memorandum of distribution of work in the Departments dated 
24-3-1859 speaks of Interpreters on the Original Side and the 
Appellate Side. The establishment employed on the Original Side 
consisted of one Head Interpreter and two Interpreters. In addi- 
tion to their duties of interpreting in open Court they were ex- 
pected to translate papers required by Attorneys or Solicitors. 
The establishment on the Appellate side consisted of 4 Inter- 
preters, apparently taken over from the Sudder Court. Their 
duties consisted in making themselves acquainted with the con- 
tents of the records of appeals before the day appointed for hear- 
ing and being ready to furnish any information at the hearing. 
As a rule, they were expected to translate important documents 
in any record, which were likely to be called for at the hearing. 
They had also to be careful to see that the Respondents had 
been duly served with notice. Four days before the date of hear- 
ing a copy of the printed paper (in Civil appeals) used to be sent 
to each of the sitting judges and a copy of the printed paper 
together with the record of the suit used to be sent to the Inter- 
preter’s Department. With the formation of the Translation and 
Printing Department and the Bench Clerks Department, the Inter- 
preters on the Appellate Side went out of the picture. Bench 
Clerks on the Appellate Side are now invariably persons, who 
had previously worked as Translators in one or other of the native 
languages. 
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The Interpreters on the Original Side continue right up to 
date. Alter the passing of the Indian Oaths Act in 1879 they have 
also been made Commissioners for oaths, and the Braminy dis- 
appears. To the Interpreters were attached some Translators to 
translate along with them documents filed on the Original Side. 
They were absorbed into the Translation and Printing Department, 
Appellate Side, shortly after the Waller Committee Report in 1925. 

The strength of the Tamil and Telugu Interpreters was in- 
creased from time to time. In 1906 the High Court appointed a 
temporary Assistant Interpreter in addition to a Chief and a De- 
puty Interpreter already existing. In 1916 when there was in- 
crease in the volume of work, the number was increased to five by 
appointing one more Deputy and another Assistant Interpreter. 
Since 1934 there are only a Chief Interpreter and two Junior In- 
terpreters in addition to a Guzerati and a Hindustani Interpreter. 

The Interpreter has to explain to every party, who is unable 
to read and write English, every proceeding which is required under 
the rules to be verified, sworn or affirmed. In other cases, he has 
to swear to affidavits intended to be filed into court. He has also 
to translate all documents filed into court in cases to be heard on 
the Original Side. Now-a-days he is also to do all other work 
sent to him by the other Departments under orders. The most 
difficult part of his duties consists in interpreting evidence viva voce 
in open court, because the very foundation of the administration 
of justice is based upon correct interpretation of evidence (Letter 
by J. D. Norton to the Governor in Council, Fort St. George, dated 
15th August 1843). u The Interpreter”, says Sir Thomas Strange, 
“ should be a man of integrity, general talent and practical acquaint- 
ance with the business of the court and one who should take a 
delight in that work and be perfectly competent to interpret in 
court viva voce in the particular language.” (Letter dated 10th 
February 1803). 

In his book “ The King’s Coroner ”, Mr. R. H. Wellington 
directs the Interpreter to “ translate question and answer word by 
word.” Any one may think that the interpretation would lose 
nothing by a little variation. Any one who takes the trouble to 
try the experiment will, I think, be of opinion that any alteration 
in the order of words or events would either alter the sense in- 
tended to be conveyed or make it less easy of apprehension or less 
pointed in expression. 

“ It is most essential that all questions and answers be framed 
in the clearest and most straight-forward language,” say Pollock 
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and Maitland in the History of English Law. Questions may, 
except in a few instances, be well worded by counsel. As fpr 
answers the witness as a rule never answers questions direct. 
Here starts the Interpreter's difficulty. It becomes more difficult 
for him when he has to deal with one or more of the twenty-one 
types of witnesses mentioned by Mr. Harris in his book “ Hints on 
Advocacy Shall we add to that list of Mumbling witnesses ? 
Deaf witnesses, of course, form a class by themselves. Looked 
at from another standpoint, viz., the capacity of understanding of 
the witnesses, the Interpreter would have to rise or descend to 
the mental level of the witnesses according as they are Ignorant, 
Illiterate, Literate, Simple, Innocent, Rustic, Perverted, Prevari- 
cating or Obtuse. 

It is a calling, in which success is impossible to the weak or 
timid. The Interpreter should be diligent, able alike to assist the 
Judge and to protect the suitor and capable of giving useful aid 
in the administration of justice. That is what the oath he takes 
at the time of appointment enjoins him to do : 

“ You swear that you are well skilled in the and English 

languages and that you will faithfully interpret between the wit- 
ness and the court. So help you God/’ 

This was the form introduced in 1801. The present form, 
slightly modified, can be found in the Original Side Rules. 

No ordinary degree of skill and discernment is required to 
distinguish accurately between the embarassment which arises 
from constitutional timidity and that which is produced by a con- 
sciousness of dishonesty or between the coolness and steadiness 
of truth and the assumed confidence of falsehood. Diplomas may 
show that one can converse with his own College Moonshee and 
perhaps with some of his own servants, who have become accus- 
tomed to his phraseology ; but it no more follows that he can con- 
verse with the country people or understand the witnesses, who 
come before the court. The office might at first be awkwardly dis- 
charged. It is practice that is after all required to arrive at any 
perfection. The first rudiment in every science is difficult ; the 
first rules in arithmetic distract the beginner ; but everything yields 
to application. 

The difficulty of the position occupied by an Interpreter will 
be apparent when one realises that he is the target of the half- 
English knowing witness in the box, the astute counsel examining 
him, the alert advocate waiting to cross-examine him, and the 
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shrewd trial Judge ; at the same time he is watched by the hundred- 
eyed bar, and the litigant public and an experienced jury. It is 
ah intimidating thought. An error committed will effectually 
impair the efficiency of the Interpreter and excite in the public 
mind a feeling of dissatisfaction difficult to eradicate. 

All said and done interpretation in court is a peculiar gift. 
Very few possess the ability needed for that art — difficult indeed 
— to be able to win the unique praise of the judges, the bar and 
the litigant public. No wonder then that the first Chief Justice of 
Madras described the office of the Interpreter “ a public station 
of no inconsiderable delicacy and importance ” (1806) . One may 
even be able to make a name but it has now been made impos- 
sible for him to gel out of the blind alley. 

For some time past there has been a talk of abolishing the 
Original Side. That, done, the Interpreter will disappear. But he 
is bound to continue in the trial courts taking the place of the 
Original Side, whatever be the name given, for the lingua franca 
of India and the local vernaculars, if not any more for English, a 
note of warning against the abolition of which as the court langu- 
age has been struck by Sir H. J. Kania, Chief Justice of India, 
in his recent address before the Advocates’ Association, Madras. 
There is at present a move to increase the institution fee, etc., on 
the Original Side. If that is accomplished and more stamp duty 
were coming in, it may be the Original Side may continue and 
with it the Interpreter. 




• Pattai Grant of Venkata»pati-deva 
Maharaya I, of Saka 1508 

BY 

Pandit V. V. Sharma, Vidyubhusana, 

Lecturer, University College , Trivandru)n. 

The subjoined grant is edited from a set of copper-plates. As 
I was able to read the grant, the preparation of inked estampages 
of the plates, was not needed. 

The copper-plates on which the grant is incised are five in 
number. These plates belong to the Vasudevapperumal temple at 
Pattai village, Nahguneri taluq, Tirunelveli district. 1 was 
able to get them on loan by kind courtesy of Sri H. Ramaier, Village 
Munsiff of the said village. 

In the curved upper part of each of these plates, is a round 
hole, through which the binding ring passes a seal is also attached 
to the ring. The ring was cut when the plates were handed 
over to me for examination. The seal bears on it the representa- 
tion of a boar facing the proper left side, the sun and the moon 
and a dagger or a sword. To the proper left of this hole and on 
the first side of each plate, is marked the number of the plate in 
Telugu-Kannada numerals. The plates three and four are inserted 
as four and three. The pagination is made in Grantha script also 
which seems to be a later addition. The rims of the plates are 
raised to protect the writing from damage. 

Of these plates the first and the last are carved only on the 
inner sides, i.e., the first plate is engraved on the second side, and 
the last one is on its first side only, and the remaining three, on 
both sides. The space covered by the writing measures 7%" X TVs" 
on each plate, while the size of the individual letter varies from 
Vw" to Ye"- The alphabet of the record is Nandinagari (Bdla- 
bindu ) , with the exception of the ‘ Sign-manual ’ of the king, the 
word “ $ri-Venkatesa 99 at the end, which is in the Kannada-Telugu 
script. 

The solitary word Sn-Venkatesa is used as their signature, by 
the kings of the third Vijayanagara dynasty, and it is generally 
inscribed in the Telugu-Kannada characters. 

The language of the grant is Sanskrit-verses in various metres. 
The inscription contains 115 Sanskrit verses in 180 lines and opens 
with an invocation to the God Sri-Venkatesa in prose. 

J. 2 
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Verses 32 and 33 give the date of the grant, which was the 
twelfth tithi ( utthdna-dvddasi ) of the bright fortnight of the month 
of Karttika, in the Saka year reckoned by “ vasu-vyoma-kalam- 
bendu ”, i.e. the vasu (eight) , the vydma, i.e. the sky (cipher) , the 
kalarhba, i.e. the arrows (five) and the indu i.e., the moon (one) ~ 
1508, the cyclic year being vyaya . The date corresponds to 
A.D. 1586. 

The Dalavdy Agraharam Plates are also dated the Saka year 
1508, computed by the moon, the arrows, the sky and the vasus , which 
corresponds to the cyclic year vyaya, and inform us that on the 
utthdnadvddasi-tithi of the bright half of the month Karttika, of 
the said year, Venkatapatideva-maharaya, granted, at the request 
of Vira-bhupa, the village of Gangavarapatti, under the name of 
Vira-bhupa-samudram, to a number of Brahmanas, and the grant 
was made in the presence of God Veiikatesa of Tirupati. 

The copper-plates have the shape common to all inscribed 
plates bearing the deeds of grants made by the kings of the Vijaya- 
n agara dynasty of the period, to which this set also belongs. The 
preservation of the inscription is very good. 

There is nothing peculiar in the orthography of the inscrip- 
tion which requires particular care. All the faults usual in the 
other documents of the Vijayanagara kings are also found in this ; 
for example, the use of the aniisvara for the varga-pancama, sa 
for sa, and sa etc. 

The inscription was composed by Krsna-kavi-ltdmakoti, 
grandson of Sabhdpati, and engraved by Virana-mahacdrya, son of 
Ganapaya. 

The Grant closes with the usual imprecatory verses and the 
4 sign-manual ’ of the king. 

The grant belongs to the reign of the king Venkatapatideva- 
maharaya. According to this record his genealogy is traced from 
the Moon as follows — 


Moon 

Budha 

i 

Pururavas 

Ayu 

Nahusa 
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Yayati 

I 

* Puru 

i 

Bharata 

I 

Santanu 

i 

(4th descendant) Vijaya (Arjuna) 

Abhimanyu 

i 

Parlksit 

I ' 

(8th descendant) Nanda 

i 

(9th descendant) Calikka 

i 

(7th descendant) Rajanarendra 
(10th descendant) Bijjalendra 

(3rd descendant) Vlra-Hemmali-raya (the Lord of Mayapuri) 
(4th descendant) Tata-Pinnama 

The historical portion of the genealogy begins from this Tata- 
Pinnama and is as follows — 

Tata-Pinnama 

l 

Somideva 

i 

Viraraghava 

Pinnama (the Lord of Aravlti-nagara) 

Bukka 

( md . Ballambika) 

Ramaraja 
(md. Lakkambika) 

Srlrahga-raja 
(md. Tirumalambika) 

I 

i i i 

Rama raja Tirumalaraya Venkatadri-rajf 

(md. Vengalamba) 

_i i 

Srlranga-raya Venkatapati-deva-raya 
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The exploits of each of these kings are given in the document 
in some detail : — , 

Sdmideva. He is represented as having taken seven forts 
from his enemies in a single day. (v. 7). 

Pinnama . He is described as the Lord of Aravldu (v. 8). 

Bukka. He is the son of Pinnama. He is reported to have 
established Saluva-Nrsimha firmly on the throne, (v. 8). 

Rama-raja I. He was a great devotee of Visnu , and through 
His grace he got over the effects of poison administered to him by 
his j natis in the fort of Kandanavoludurga , which he had just 
then taken after defeating Sapada at the head of an army consist- 
ing of 70,000 horses, and taking from him the Avani-giridurga 
(this should be Advanigiri-durga) driving off with him Kasapp- 
Udaya. (vv. 11 and 12). 

Tirumalaraya. Of the three sons of SrI-rariga-raja, the middle 
one, Tirumala-maharaya, having routed his enemies in battles, was 
anointed to the throne, and like Visnu , the middle member of the 
Hindu Trinity (being the middle one among the sons of Sri-ranga- 
raja, he is compared to Visnu among the Hindu Trinity or Tri- 
murtis ), protected the kingdom. This king performed again and 
again all the mahadanas such as kanaka-tuld-purusa and the 
upaddnas, in such holy places as Ktinci, Sriranga etc., and in all 
important places of pilgrimage and holy tirthas. (v. 18) . 

Sri-ranga-rdyci II. His son Sri-rariga-raya being stationed in 
Uddagiri , conquered the forts of Konda-vidu, Vinikondapura etc. 
and began to reign in Pemigonda. He had emblems such as the 
makara, as signs of royalty (v. 20). The great gifts which this 
king made on the occasion of his coronation permanently removed 
poverty from poor people, (v. 21). 

Venkatapati-deva-mahardya. After him ascended the throne 
his brother Venkatapati-deva-maharaya, also born to the same 
mother Vengalamba. Just as Rama was anointed by Vasistha 
his family priest, Venkatapati-deva-raya’s coronation was per- 
formed by the learned Tatayarya, his gotra-guru. Having con- 
quered the Yavanas, he ruled the earth. (vv. 23 & 24). He 
defeated Mahamandasahu, the son of Malikibhardma, in battle, 
and during the course of the war, the latter used to return 
home every day after losing his elephants, horses, weapons and 
umbrella, (v. 25). Venkatapati-deva-maharaya was extolled by 
the kings of the Kamboja, Bhoja, Kalihga, Karahata and other 
countries, waiting at the entrance of his palace (v. 31). Having 
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obtained the throne of Karnata- kingdom by the prowess of his 
arms, and defeating his enemies, Venkata-pati-deva-raya ruled the 
earth from the Himalayas to Setu ( Rdmesvaram ) . (v. 32) . 

On the said date, the grant was made by Venkatapati-deva- 
raya, in the presence of God Vehkatesa, evidently on the Tirumala 
hill , to a large number of Brahmanas well-versed in Vedas and 
sastras and of different gdtras , sdkhas etc., at the request of 
Vlra-bhupati of the Kasyapa-gdtra, the then Nayaka king of 
Madura, at the instance of his son Kumar a-krsna-bhupati, who was 
very much interested in the grant. 

The genealogy of the Nayaka-kings of Madura, as gathered 
from this record may be presented as follows — 

Visvanatha-nayaka 

Krsna-bhupati I 
(md. Laksmyambika) 

I 

Vlra-bhupati 
(md. Tirumalambika) 

(Constructed a mantapa in front of the shrine of Sundara- 
N ay aka and presented Minaksi with a jewelled kavaca and made 
arrangements for the due performance of daily rituals in the 
temple) . 

Krsna-mahipaii II 
(Kumara-krsna-bhupa) 

Vlra-bhupati was the son of Krsna. He constructed a sculp- 
tured mantapa in front of the shrine of Sundareia, the presiding 
deity, of Mathura, gave the goddess Minaksi a golden kavaca 
set with jems, and instituted daily pujas. He also found- 
ed agraharas for the exclusive use of Brahmanas well-versed in 
sastras and bestowed villages on them in perpetuity. He was so good 
as to attract Brahmanas even from other countries to seek the 
benefit of his munificence, which can be seen from the list of vil- 
lages from which came the Brahmana donees of this grant. 

The object of the grant was the village (grama) called Sripartti- 
kulasekharanallur , surnamed Krsna-samudra. It was granted at 
the request of king Vlrabhupati (the then Nayaka-king of Madura) , 
according to the wish of his son prince Kumara-Kr§na-bhupa, by 
Venkatapati-deva-maharaya of the Atreya-gdtra to a number of 
Brahmanas of various sects, well-versed in Vedas and sastras . 
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The village was divided into sixty-three shares or vrttis (that 
is why the village is mentioned as kalagvdma ) . All the shares are 
conferred on deserving Brahmanas, the first two shares, being 
bestowed on the village dieties (grdma-devas) Siva and Visnu . 

The village was situated m the Vdnava-nddu sub-division of 
Tiruvadi-rajya , at the end of Kalakkadu, in the empire of Venkata- 
pati-deva-maharaya, to the east of palm-grove yards of well-known 
(Sambagha)rdma, and the well-known lands of Kaliyugamaiyya - 
pillai and the ( paravilatarvddasa ) kannaru ; to the south of Pac- 
caru river ; to the west of the Pariditan-kurucci-grdma ; and to 
the north of the well-known canal (which is not named). 

The village Sri-partti-kidasekharanallur , the object of the 
grant, includes fertile lands having sixty-three standard measures 
( ma ), (besides the fields of Periyaparvellakula , tulaksetra and a 
fine tatdka), which is stated in the following manner — (vv. 39-43). 

(a) The lands having fifteen standard measures (pafica- 
dasama) in the kokkarapallaka ; 

(b) the lands having six standard measures (sanmd) in the 
Alamkulaparavildgha ; 

(c) the lands having three and four standard measures ( tray a - 
catnr-ma) in Settipatta ; 

(d) the lands having five standard measures (pancu-ma) in 
the KaliUttamma-pille-tataka ; and 

(e) the khanda-lands having thirty standard measures (trim- 
san-vm ) . 

These sixty-three standard measures of lands might have 
enabled the prince Kumara-Krsna-bhupa in dividing the village 
into sixty-three shares or v>rtti$. 

The present name of the village is Pattai. 

The terms of the grant are the same as those used in similar 
records of this dynasty and embrace every kind of proprietory 
right, including immunity from all taxes and unhampered powers 
of enjoyment and alienation in perpetuity. 

From the list of donees it would seem that most of the donees 
were residents of Telugu- country and had either already migrated 
into the Tamil-country or had come down to the south at the invi- 
tation of the doner. 

The text of the grant can be divided into five parts in the 
following manner — 
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Part I. Verses 1-31%. 

. After the invocation to the gods, the genealogy of the kings of 
the third Vijayanagara dynasty up to Venkata-pati-deva-maharaya, 
is described. 


Part II. Verses 32-46%. 

The village £n-partti-kula$ekharanallur, the object of the 
grant, is described. 


Part III. Verses 47-63. 

Praise of Vira-bhupati, with the description of the genealogy 
of the Nayaka-kings of Madura, who, at the instance of his son, 
prince Kumara-Krsna-bhupati, requested Venkata-pati-deva for 
the grant of the village, which was granted accordingly, and effected 
by Kumara-Krsna-bhupa. 

Part IV. Verses 64-107. 

List of donees. 

Part V. Verses 108-115. 

Statement of the fact that the grant was made under orders 
of king Venkatapatideva. Name of the composer of the text of 
the grant and the engraver on copper-plates. 

Conclusion. 


Metres. 

(1) Anunpup— 1-4, 29%, 30%, 32%, 33%, 34%, 35 (half-verse), 

36-46, 46% (half-verse) , 49 (half-verse) , 50-107, 110-114. 

(2) Sardulavikrldila — 5, 7, 23, 25, 26, 31%, 48%. 

(3) Sragdhard — 6, 18. 

(4) Rathoddhatd — 8, 28. 

(5) Vasantatilaka — 9, 14, 47%. 

(6) Prthm — 10, 15, 21, 24. 

(7) Sikharint — 11, 17. 

(8) Sailasikhd — 12, 20. 

(9) Indravajra — 13. 

(10) Mdlinl— 16. 

( 11 ) Vpajdti— 19, 22 , 27. 

(12) Arya — 28% (half-verse), 108, 109. 

(13) Salim — 115. 
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ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 

Invocation of God Venkatesa. 

Verse 1. Adoration to Sri-Ramas feet. 

2. Adoration to Visvaksena. 

3. Adoration to Vardha ( Visnu ) . 

4. Invocation of the Moon, born from the ocean of milk. 

5-7. From the Moon came in regular succession Budha, Puru- 
ravas, Ayu, Nahusa, Yayati, and Puru. In this family was 
bom the king Bharata and in his lineage Santanu ; the fourth 
after Santanu was Vijaya (Arjuna) ; his son was Abhimanyu ; 
his son was Paiiksit, the eighth in descent from Parlksit was 
Nanda, the ninth from Nanda was Calikka ; Rajanarendra was 
the seventh from Calikka ; the tenth from Rajanarendra was 
Bijjalendra ; the third from him was Virahemmali-raya, the 
lord of Mayapurl ; and the fourth from him was Tata-pinnama. 
To Tata-pinnama was born Somidcva, who took from his 
enemies, in the course of a single day, seven forts. To Somi- 
deva, was born Vlraraghava-deva, and to the latter, Pinnama. 

8. The son of Pinnama, the lord of Araviti-nugara , was Bukka- 
raja ; he consolidated the kingdom of Saluva-Nrsimha. 

9-10. Bukka-raja married Ballambika ; to them was born a son 
named Rama-raja. 

11-14. The Prince Ramaraja conquered the army of Sapada, con- 
sisting of seventy thousand horses and took from him the fort 
of Avanigiri-durga, driving away Kasapp-Odeya. This king, 
who was a great devotee of Visnu , took the fort of Kandana- 
voli-durga by the prowess of his arms ; here he was poisoned 
by his relations which did no harm to him. He had a queen 
named Lakkambika. A son named Sriranga-raja was born to 
them. 

15-16. The name of the queen of Siirangaraja was Tirumalambika. 
Tirumalambika is praised. By her, he had three sons, Rama- 
raja, Tirumalaraya and Venkatadri. 

17. Tirumala-maharaya, the middle one among the three sons of 
Sriranga-raja having defeated his enemies and being anointed 
king, protects the earth like Visnu among the Trimurtis. 

18. This king performed frequently all the ddnas mentioned in the 
agamas, such as the kanaka-tuU-purusa and the upadanas, in 
the temples at Kdnct , Sriranga etc., and at the sacred tirthas. 

19-21. Srlrangaraja, the son bom to Tirumalaraya by Veiiga- 
lamba, who residing at Uddagiri conquered the forts of Kon^a- 
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vvdu, Vinikonda-pnra and other forts and making Penugonda 
his capital, ruled in splendour with all insignia of royalty such 
as the makara, etc. By the gifts made by this king at the 
time of coronation, poverty was completely wiped out among 
good men. 

22-23. After Srlrahgaraja had reached the region of Visnu (i.e. 
died) his brother Vehkata-pati-deva-raya, born of the same 
mother Vengalamba, ascended the throne and ruled the earth 
with justice. 

24. Just as Rama was crowned by Vasistha, conquered the Ra/c- 
sasas and governed the world, this king was anointed by the 
learned Tatayarya, defeated the yavanas (Mussalmans) and 
ruled the earth. 

25. Mahamanda-sahu, i.e., Muhammad Shah, the son of Maliki- 
bharama, i.e. Malik Ibrahim, being defeated repeatedly by the 
army of this king, used daily to return dejected from the battle- 
field after being deprived of his elephants, horses, arms, and 
umbrella. 

26-30. Description of Vehkatapati-deva-raya’s reign. 

31. The kings of the Kamboja, Bhoja, Kalinga, Karahata etc., 
used to stand at the gate of this king and praise him. 

32. Having made, by the power of arms, the throne of Karrwta his 
own and after conquering all his enemies living in the region 
between Setn and the Himddri , Venkatapati-deva-raya ruled 
the kingdom in joy. 

33-63. In the Saka year 1508 (counted by indn = 1, kalamba — 5, 
vyoma 0, and vasu — 8) which corresponds to the (cyclic) 
year vyaya, on the utthana-dvadasbtithi of the bright half of 
the month Kdrttik a, in the holy presence of the God Sri- 
• Venkatesa , the village Srlpartii-kidasekhara-nallur. surnamed 
Krsna-samndra , was granted, together with all kinds of enjoy- 
ments, to a number of Brahmanas of various sakhas , 
and gotras , well-versed in Vedas and sdstras , with privileges 
of free disposal, mortgage and sale, by Venkatapati-deva- 
maharaya, at the request of Vira-bhupati (the then Nayaka- 
king of Madura) , who was induced by his son Kumara-Krsna- 
bhupati, for making such a grant. 

The village is situated in the Tiruvadi-rajya in Vanauaua^u, at the 
end of Kalakkddu , of which the boundaries are mentioned in 
detail. The village is praised. 

J. 3 
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The genealogy of the Nay aka-kings of Madura is given as follows — 
In the family of king Visvanatha, Vira-bhupati was born. 
Vira-bhupati built in front of the shrine of Sundara-nayaka,* a 
mantapa having pillars of rare workmanship ; he also pre- 
sented the Goddess Mmdksl with a kavaca (body-cover) made 
of gold and set with rare gems. He also made arrangements 
for the due performance of daily puja-services in the temple. 
He performed mahadanas such as brahmanda , visvacakra etc. 
Vira-bhupati is praised. His queen was Tirumalambika. Their 
son was Kumara-krsna-bhupa (who requested his father Vira- 
bhupati, to make a request to Venkatapati-deva-maharaya for 
the grant of the said village) . Kumara-Krsna-bhupa, is praised. 
Vira-bhupati of the /caii/apa-race, was the grandson of Visva- 
natha-mahipala. He was the son of Krsna-bhupati and his queen 
Laksmyambika. The grant of the village, made by Vehkata- 
pati-deva-maharaya before the God Sri-Venkatesa (at Tiru- 
mala Hill) was effected by Kumara-Krsna-bhupa, who bes- 
towed the village ( kald-grama ) having 63 shares of v>rttis , on 
a number of learned Brahmanas. 

64-107. The following is a list of the donees, with their names, 
lineage, sdkhas , gotras and the number of shares bestowed on 


on each — 

Name of 
donee 

Lineage 

Sakha 

Gotra 

No. of 
shares 

or 

1. Sambhu (the 




vrttis 

village diety) 

2. Visnu (the 

. 


_ 


village diety) 

3. Adhyapaka 







(Vedic teacher 
of the village) 

4. Tippa-bhatta 

5. Linga-bhatta 

Son of Bhava- 
nyarya of 

Boddapati 

Son of Suri-bhatta 
of Ta<Jikadapa 

Yajus 

Yajus 

Kaundinya 

Harita 

two 

6. Vitti-bhatta 

7. (ku)la-bhatta 

8. Kalappaya 

Son of Sarva-bhatta 
of Srimanda 

Son of Peru-bhatta 
of Oddiya 

Son of Bhaskara-bhatta 
of (Ja)lakala 

Yajus 

Bahvrca 

Yajus 

Kutsa 

Bharadvaja 

Vadhula 

one 

9. Sarva-bhatta 

Son of (Kailasagala) - 
bhatta 

Yajus 

Kaundinya 
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Name of 


Sakha 


No. of 
shares 

donee 

10. Vehkatadri- 

Lineage 

Son of Vedantasri- 

Gotra 

or 

vrttis 

bhatta 

11. Mahesvara 

Si ldhara -bhatta 

Son of Tippa-bhatta 

Yajus 

Bharadvaja 

one 

12. Sudarsana- 

of Tudlpalli 

Son of Tirukkamesvara 

Yajus 

Kausika 

one 

bhatta 

13. Datt atreya 

mamsin 

Son of Vir am -bhatta 

Yajus 

Bharadvaja 

one 

14. Yajnanarayana- 

of Pandangi 

Son of Vedamappalaya- 

Yajus 

Atreya 

two 

bhatta 

bhatta 

Yajus 

Kasyapa 

two 

15. Purusottama- 

bhatta 

1G. Rama -bhatta 

Son of Kailasaya 

Son of Srinivasa- 

Yajus 

Kapila 

two 

of Karavi 

17. Rama-cnndra- 

bhatta 

Son of Rama-bhatta 

Yajus 

Bharadvaja 

one 

suri 

18. Candarsckharn - 

of Karavi 

Son of Bhaskararya 

Yajus 

Bharadvaja 

one 

bhatta 

19. Rap, ha vary a 

of Alakalam 

Son of Vchkata-bhatta 

Yajus 

Vadhula 

one 

20 Kesava -bhatta 

of Alakala 

Son of Aghantailadh- 

Yajus 

Vadhula 

one 

21 Allam-bhatta of 

varin 

Son of Parvata- 

Yajus 

Vadhula 

one 

Yadabala 

22. Sudarsana 

bhatta 

Son of Vyasa-bhatta 

Yajus 

Atreya 

one 

23. Sankara -bhatta 

of Koravi 

Son of Suri -bhatta 

Yajus 

Bharadvaja 

one 

24. Gorigadhara- 

of Tadikadapa 

Son of Virupaksa 

Yajus 

Harita 

one 

bhatta 

of Kani 

Yajus 

Kausika 

one 

25. Vasava -bhatta 


Yajus 

Kausika 

one 

2G. Sripamrapanditn 
27. Srivatsa 

Yarr u -bhatta 

Son of 6rI-Krsnam- 
bhatta of 

Yajus 

Kausika 

one 

• 

Penugonda 

Yajus 

Kausika 

one 

28. Li nga -bhatta 

29. Vitthala-bhaga- 

Son of Raghavarya 

Yajus 

Kausika 

one 

vata of 

Kappa (Iva]) 

30. Appayarya 

Son of (Tulasl) valla- 
bharya of 

Yajus 

Bharadvaja 

one 

31. Kondn-jyauti- 
sika 

Kammarikam 

Son of Timmajyauti 
sika of 

Yajus 

Bharadvaja 

one 


Su(dana)kranta 

Yajus 

Kaundinya 

one 

32. Talayarya 

Son of Rangaramanuja 

Yajus 

Visnu- 

vardhana 

one 

33. Yallajiyajvan 

Son of Narnharyarya 

Yajus 

fVardhusi 7 ) 

one 
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Name of 
donee 

Lineage 

Sakha 

Gotra 

No. of 
shares 

or* 

34. Venkatacarya 
of Parangi 

Son of Laksmana- 
bhatta 

Yajus 

Gfirgya 

vrttis 

one 

35. Ranganatha 

Son of Rama-bhatta 
of Pellagudi 

Saman 

yasistha 

one 

36. Rama-bhatta 

Son of Vallam-bhatta 
of Unnaladeva 

Bahvrca 

Bharadvaja 

one 

37. Venkatadri 

Son of Narayanarya 
of Kattamuri 

Yajus 

Kasyapa 

one 

38. Sangayasaukalya 

Son of Vittaya of 
Paidala 

Yajus 

Kaundinya 

one 

39. Soma-bhatta of 
Brahman a -palli 

Son of Sarvadanta- 
Yajvendra 

Rk 

^rivatsa 

one 

40. (Duconarnari) 
of Vanappalam 

Son of Sri-VIrama- 
raja 

Rk. 

Kamakayana 

one 

41. Appari-bhatta 

42. Appalayarya 

Sun of Appalama (sa) 
of Chintakunta 

Son of Kondubhatta 
of Gadulu 

Yajus 

Visvamitra 

Gargya 

one 

one 

43. Ananta-bhatta 

Son of Tirumalarya 
of Gandu 

Yajus 

Bharadvaja 

one 

44. Verikatadhvarin 

Son of Padmanabha- 
dhvarin of 

Yadavalli 

Yajus 

Srlvatsa 

one 

45. Vaidya-sarva- 

bhauma 

Son of Sundararaja 


Bharadvaja 

one 

46. Parama-svamin 

* 


Parasara 

one 

47. Ku(ddu)ppa- 
perumal of 

Kunahceri 


Rk. 

Kausika 

one 

48. 6rivenkamudeya 

Son of Yajnesvararya 

Yajus 

Kausika 

one 

49. Govinda-bhatta 

Son of Tirumala-bhatta 
of Annaparti 

Yajus 

Kausika 

one 


In this list only 49 donees having 53 shares or vrttis are 
enumerated in detail. For the remaining ten shares the donees 
are not mentioned. But it is generally stated at the end of the 
list, that the Brahmanas of different gotras and names are enjoy- 
ing the remaining shares or vrttis , according to the order be- 
stowed on them by Krsna-bhupa. 

108-109. This order of the king Venkatapati-raya was the com- 
position of Krsna-kavi-kamakoti, the grand-son of Sabhapati. 
110. The engraving was executed by Vlrana-mahacarya, son of 
Ganapaya, under orders of Venkata-maharaya. 

111-115. The usual exhortatory and admonitory verses. 

SIGN MANUAL “ Srl-Venkatesa ” (in Telugu-Kannada cha- 

r rioters) , 
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NOTES 

% Tiruvadi — is the name applied in inscription as well as in 
literature, to the king of Travancore. There are five branches, 
(panca-tiruvadis) of the Tiruvadi line, such as the Tiruppappur 
svarupam , the Ciravdy svarupam , the Jayatunganddu svarupam 
etc., which were ruling simultaneously over portions of the 
Tiruvadi rdjyam. 

Kalakkdd — is a town 13 miles south of the Sermadevi rail- 
way station in Tirunelveli District, and it was the seat of Tiru- 
vadi kings. 

Kandanavolu — This is the Telugu original of the present 
1 Kurnool \ 

Araviti — Madras Manual of Administration Vol. 11L p. 765, 
mentions a place named Aravedu, 16 miles WSW from Rayachoti 
in the Cuddapah District. 

Utthdna-dvddasi. — the twelfth day in the light fortnight of 
KdrtUka month, when Visnu rises from his four months’ sleep. 
Also called ‘ prabodhim \ 

Calikka. — ninth descendant of king Nanda. 

Rdjanarendra — Seventh descendant of king Calikka. 

*Bijjalendra — tenth descendant of king Rajanarendra. 

Vtra-Hemmali-rdya . — third descendant of king Bijjalendra. 

Mdyapurisa — epithet of king Vlra Hemmali-raya. 

Tdta-Pinnama — fourth descendant of king Vira-HemmaM- 
raya. 

Somideva — Son of king Tata-pinnama. 

Vira-raghava-deva — son of king Somideva. 

Pinnama — Son of king Vlraraghava-deva, the lord of 
Araviti-nagara. 

' Bukka — Son of king Pinnama. 

Sdluva-Nrsimha — name of a king, whose country was con- 
firmed to him by Bukka. 

Balldmbikd — name of the queen of Bukka. 

Rdma-rdja — Son of Bukka in Ballambika. 

Sapdda — name of an enemy-king, who is conquered by 
Ramaraja. 

Avanigiridurga — name of a fort conquered by Ramaraja. 

Kasapp-Odeya — name of a chief, who is driven away by 
Ramaraja. 
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Kandanavolidurga — name of a fort conquered by Ramaraja. 

Lakkdmbikd — Name of the queen of Ramaraja. 

£n-ranga-rdja I — Son of king Ramaraja. 

Tirumalambika — name of the queen of Sri-rahgaraja. 

Ramaraja — the first son of Srl-rangaraja in Tirumalambika. 

Tirumalardya — The second son of Srl-rangaraya in Tiruma- 
lambika, who performed mahdddnas such as kanaka- 1 ulii-purusa 
etc. and upaddnas in many holy places KancI, SrJrahga, Sesacala 
(Tirupati), Kanaka-sabha ( Chidambaram ), Ahobala etc., and in 
many holy tirthas . 

Venkatddri — the third son of Sriraiigaraja in Tirumalambika. 

Vengaldmbd — the name of the queen of king Tirumalaraya. 

Sn-Ravga-raja II — the first son of Tirumalaraya in Venga- 

lariiba. 

Uddagiri — name of a place in which Srlrahgaraja II was en- 
camping for conquering the Kondavidv . Vhrikondapvra etc. 

Koiidavidn — a city conquered by S nr ah g a raj a II. 

Vinikondapura — a city conquered by Srlrahgaraja II. 

Penukondapura — a city which was made capital by Snrahga- 
raja II. 

Makartidi-ldhchava — the fish etc., which are the emblems of 
royalty. 

Venkatapati-deva-rdyci — the younger brother of Sri-raiiga- 
raja, the second son of Tirumalaraya hv Vehealamba, the doner of 
the present grant. The learned Tat ay ary a was his guru . He con- 
quered the Yavanas, especially the chief Muhammad Shah, son of 
Malik Ibrahim. Ho was the chief of Aravltipura. He had many 
birudas or titles, with which panegyrists used to praise him. He 
had conquered the kings of Kamboja, Bhoja, Kalinga. Karahata 
etc. He made the throne of Karnata his own. 

Tdtayarya — the name of the guru of Veiikatapati-deva-raya, 
who performed the coronation ceremony to Venkatapati-deva-raya. 

Yavana — name used for Mussalmems. who were conquered 
by king Venkatapati-deva-raya. 

Malik Ibrahim. ( Malikibhardmo ) — father of Muhammad Shah. 

Muhammed Shah (Maharnandasahu) — son of Malik Ibrahim, 
who was conquered by king Venkata. 

V enkatddrisvara — the God Vehkatesa of Tirumala hill. 

Saka-vatsara — a year of the Saka era. The term saka is 
applied to the era of Sdlivdhana which commences 78 years after 
the Christian era. 

Vyaya — name of an year among 60 years beginning with 
Prabhava, Vibhava etc. 
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Kdrttika — name of the month in which the full moon is near 
Kr llikiL or Pleiades (corresponding to November-Deceinber) . 

* Vdnavanddu — a country which is in Tiruvadi-kingdom. 

Pandilan-kurucci — name of a village situated to the east of 
Sripartti-knlasekhara-nallur. Even now this village exists. 

( Sambagha)rdma — the owner of palm-grove yards, situated 
to the west of Sri-partti-kulasekhara-7iallur. 

Kaliyugamaiyyupilla — the owner of lands situated to the west 
of Sri-pcirtti-kulasekh ara-nallur. 

(ParaviUnarvadasa) Kayndru — name of the west boundary of 
Sripcirtti-kulas e k hara -nal lit r. 

Paccdru — name of the river known as Syamanadi, flowing 
in the northern boundary of Sri-partti-kulasekhara-nollur. 

KokkarapaUaka — name of a particular place having some 
lands fit for cultivation, in the village. 

A la ri la darn — n ame of a t an k in t he village . 

Settipatta — name of a place in the village. 

Kalilittammapille-iatuka — name of a tank in the village. 

Periyaparvellakulam — name of a tank in the village. 

Tulaksetra — cotton field. 

Krsna-samudra — surname of the village, Sripartti-kulase- 
khara-nallur, which indicates the memory of the father and son of 
Virabhupati. 

Visvandtha — the Nayaka-king of Madura, grandfather of 
Virabhupati, son of Kr,sna-bhupati I. 

Krsna-bhiipati 1 — son of Visvanatha. 

TiruinaMmba — Queen of Virabhupati. 

La lemma (Laksmyambika) — queen of Krsna-bhupati 1. 

Krsna-bhupa 11 — son of Virabhupati. 

Kalagrdnia — surname of the village Sripartti-kula-sekhara - 
nalliir. 

Krsna-kavi-kama-koti — composer of the text of the grant, 
who is the grandson of Sabhapati. 

'Sabhapati — the grand father of Krsnakavikamakoti, the 
composer of the text of the grant. 

Gaiiapaya — the father of the Viranamahacarya, the engraver 
of the grant. 

Vtranamahtictirya — the engraver of the grant, son of Gana- 
paya. 

Grants similar to the present one such as — 

1. Padmaneri Grant of Venkata I , Saka Samvat 1520 ; 

2. Vilapdka Grant ; 
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3. Velldngudi Plates oj Venkatapati-deoa-niahdrdya 1 9 Saha 
Samvat 1520 ; 

4. Kuniyur Plates oj Venkata II ; 

5. Maredapalli Grant ; 

6. Dalavdy Agrahdram plates : 

7. Arvilimangalam Plates : etc., oE this king and his successors 
Venkata II, Raiiga VI etc. are edited and published by many 
scholars. Vide : 

1. EpL Ind . Vol. XVI ;pp. 287-329. 

2. No. 14 of Appendix 4 A ’ in the Annual Report on Epigraphy 
(of India) for 1905-6. 

3. Lists oj Antiquities. Vol. II : p. 17 ; No. 111. 

4. Epi Ind . Vol. IV ; pp. 269 fT. 

5. EpL Ind. Vol. II ; pp. 236 IT. 

6. Ind, Anti. Vol. XIII ; pp. 125 ft. No. 22. 

7. Ind. Anti. Vol. XIII ; pp. 153 ft. 

8. Epi bid, Vol. XI ; pp. 326 ft. No. 34. 

9. Lists oj Antiquities. Vol. I ; p. 315. 

10. Epi. Ind. Vol: XII ; No. 21 and 38. 

TEXT 
First Plate 

1. 1 Srlvemkatesaya namah. Yasya sarhparkapunyena narl- 
ratnam a- 

2. buc chila. Yad upasyam sumanasam 2 tadvdvam asraye [1]. 
Yasya dviradava- 

3. ktradyah parisadyah parassatam. Vighnam nighnanti bhaja- 
tam visvaksenam ta- 

4. m asraye [2], Harer lilavarahasya daihstradandas sa patu 
vah. Hemadrikalasa ya- 

5. tra 3 dhatncchatrasriyam dadhau [3]. Jayati kslrajaladher 

j-atam savyeksanam hareh. Alambanam /5) 

6. cakdranam amarayuskaram mahah [4]. Pautras tasya 
pururava budhasutas tasyayur asya- 

7. tmajas 4 sarhjajne nahuso yayatir abhavat tasrnac ca purus 
sutah Tadvamse bharatd babhuva nr- 

8. patis tatsantatau santanus tatturyo vijayobhimanyur udabhut 
tasmat parlksit tatah [5]. 


1. Pend “ venk.” 

2. Read “tad vastu dvandvam. ,, 


3. Read “ tri cha. J 

4. Read “sanja.** 
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9. Nandas tasyastamobhut samajani 5 navas tasya rajnas calik- 
kaksmapas tatsaptamah sripa- 

10. tirucir abhavad rajapurvo narendrah. Tasyasld vijjalendro 

6 dasamayiha nrpo vira- (10) 

11. 7 hemalirayat 8 tarttiylko murarau krtanatir udabhut tasya 
mayapurisah [6]. 

12. Tatturydjani 9 tatapimnamamahipalo nijalokanatrastamitra- 
ganas tato- 

13. jani haran durgani saptahitat. Anhaikona sa 10 saumidcva- 
nrpatis 31 tasyeva 

14. jajne suto vlro raghavadevarad iti tatah 12 srlpiihnamobhun 
nrpah [7]. Aravi- 

15. tinagarivibhdr abhud asya bukkadharampatis sutah. Yena 

saluvanrsimharajya- (15) 

16. m apy edhamanamahasa bthirlkrtam [8j. Svahkaminih 13 svata- 
nukamtibhir 14 aksipantan. 

17. bukkavanipatilako budhakalpasakhi. Kalyaninlm 13 kamala- 
nabhayivabdhi- 

18. 16 kamnyam ballarnbikam udavahad bahumanyasilam [9]. 
Suteva 17 kalasambudhedvanmura- 

19. bhilasugam madhavat kumaram iva 18 samkarat kulamahl- 
bhrtah kanyaka. 19 Jayamta- 

20. m amaraprabhor api saciva bukkadhipac chrutam jagati balla- 

malabhata ramara- (20) 

21. jam sutam [10]. Sahasrais saptatya sahitam api 20 yarisam- 
dhujanusam sapadasyanikam 

22. samiti bhujasauryena mahata. Vijityadattesmad avanigiri- 
durgam vibhutaya 

23. 21 vidhutemdrakasappoyam api vidravya sahasa [11]. 22 Kam- 
danavolidurgam urukam dalada- 

24. bhyudayo bahubalena yd 23 bahatarena vijitya hareh. 24 Sarh- 

* nihitasya tatra cara- 


5. Read *' vamas.” 

15. 

Read “ bha iva.” 

6. Read “ ma iha.” 

16. 

Read “ kanyam.” 

7. Read hemma.” 

17. 

Read “dhes sura.” 

8. Read “yas ta.” 

18. 

Read “ arik.” 

9. Read “ inna.” 

19. 

Read “ ant.” 

10. Read “ somi.” 

20. 

Read “ yas sindhu.” 

11. Read “ syaiva.” 

21. 

Read “ endrah kasappodaya.' 

12. Read “ inna.” 

22. 

Read “ and.” 

13. Read “kanti.” 

23. 

Read “ bahuta .” 

14. Read “antlm.” 

24. 

Read ‘‘ anni.” 


J. 4 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
8 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Second Plate : First side 

25 nambusu bhaktataya jnatibhir arpitam sudhayati sma 
26 nipiya visam [12]. Srlra- (25) 

marajakksitipasya tasya 27 cintamaner arthikadambakanam. 
Laksmlr 28 ivambhoruhaloca- 

lakkambikamusya mahisyalaslt [13]. Tasyadhikais sama- 
bhavat tanayas tapobhi[h] 29 srlram- 

garajanrpatis sasivariisadipah. Asan samullasati dhamani 
yasya citram netrani vai- 

risudrsam ca niranjanani [14J. Satim tirumalambikam 30 cari- 
talilayarundhatipatham api 

titiksaya vasumatiyaso rundhatim. Himamiur iva rdhimm 
hrdayahari- 

nim sadgunair amodafta] .sadharmmlm ayam avapya vira- 
granih [15]. Racitanayavicaram ramara- 

jarii ca dhlram varatirumalarayam venkatadriksitisam. Aja- 
nayata sa 31 yetan anupurvya ku- 

maran iha tirumaladevyam eva raja mahaujah [16]. Trisu 
srlrangaksmaparivrdhakumaresv adhira- 

nam vijityariksmapariis tirumalamaharayanrpatih. Mahaujas 
samrajye sumatir abhisi- 

kto nirupamc prasasty urvhii sarvam api tisrsu (35) 

murtisv iva harih [17] . Karicisnrangasesacaia- 
kanakasabhahobaladrlsamukhyesv avrtyavrtya sarvesv atanuta 
vidhivad bhuyase sre- 

yase yah. Devasthanesu tirthesv api kanakalulapurusadini 
nanadanany atropa- 

danair api samam akhilair agamoktani tani [18] . Tasyatmajan- 
ma tadanu prasasa- 

n mahim samastam manunltisall. Srlvengaiambacirapunyara- 
si[h] srirangara- 

jaksitipas samindhe [19]. 32 Uddagirau sthitah parivijiiya ca 
durgacayan 33 durgamakomda- (40) 

34 viduvinikom^amukhapramukhan. Bhuvalayaikaratnape- 
35 nugomdapure nivasan rajati 

yas 36 samagramakaradinalanchanatah [20]. Yadhavidhi mahl- 
surottamakrtabhisekotsa- 


25. Read “ su sakta.” 

26. “ nisevya ” ? 

27. Read “ int.” 

28. Read “ canasya.” 

29. Read “rang” 

30. Read “ dhatiprath.” 


31. Read “ sa etan.” 

32. Read “ udda.” 

33. Read 11 konda."' 

34. Read “ konda.” 

35. Read “ gonda.” 

36. Read “dima.” 
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19. ve yadiyakaravaride kanaka vrstide sarvatah. Yasomayata- 
rangini dasadigaih- 37 

SO. tare jrmbhate satam prasamitobhavat krpanatorudavana- 
lah [21 J. Nitya nirastadinrpe 

21. sapatnan samhrlya samraksitasarvaloke. Srirangarayaksitipa- 

lakesmin (45) 

22. padam murareh paramam prapanne [22]. Vidvattranaparaya- 
nas tad anu jo srivenga- 

23. lambapurapunyotkarsaphalodayas tirumalasridevarayatma- 
bhuh. 38 Samta- 

24. drur iva sthitas suragirau saihrajyasirhhasane sarvam sasti 
nayena verb- 39 

25. katapatisrldevaraye 40 ksamam [23]. Yatha 41 raghukuldd- 
bhavah svayam arundhatl- 

Second Plate : Second side 

1. janina svagotraguruna sudhitilakatatayaryena yah. Yatha- (50) 
vidhi yasasvina 43 viracitabhisekak.san.ad vibhidya yavanasaran 
vi- 

3. jayate prasasan mahlm [24], Yasyatiprathitaujase ranamu- 
khe senabhatai- 

4 v udbhatais satdpalirtasaindliavadvipaghatasastratapatradimah. 
13 Nirvinnama- 

5. liklbharamatanubhus sarhprapya geham mahair mandas san 
mahamandasahur ayate sartha- 

0. bhidham 44 anvnhah [25]. Yasminn angadanirvisesam akhilam 
urvlm bhuje bibhrati prita pam- 45 

7. nagamandaladhipakulaksontbhrtd nirbharah 46 Sevante vrsa- 
sailatam adhigatah sriverh- 47 

8. katadrlsvaram [2G]. Varasigariibhiryavisesadhuryah 48 saura- 
sidurgaikavibhalavaryah. 49 

9. Parastadigrayamanahprakamabhayamkaras 50 sarngadharan- 
tararigah [27]. Saravlraramaya samu- 

lo. llasann aravltipuraharanayakah. Kundalisvaramahabhujas sra- 
yan mandallkadha- 


37. 


38. 


39. 

40. 

41. 
46. 


Read “ gant.” 

Read “ santanadru 51 
Read “ venk.” 

Read “ yah ksa.” 

Read “lodvahah.” 

Read “ rah. Yasmai bhuvalayaikadhiirvahakalam asamsamanas sad a 


42. Read “kah ksa.” 

43. Read “nno ma.” 

44. Read “ ham.” 

45. Read “ pan.” 


sevante.” 


47. Read “ verik ” 

48. “ yah caurasi ” ? 


49. “ bhala (sa ? va) rdah ” ? 

50. Read “yank,” 
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11. ranivarahatam [28]. Atreyagotrajanam agrasard bhubhujam 
udarayasah [28%] . Itya[di]birudai- 

12. r vanditatya nityam abhistulah. Jayajlveti vadinya janitanja- 
libandhaya [29%]. Kamboja- 

13. bhojakalmgakarahatadiparthivaih. Pratiharapadam praptaih 
prastutastutighosanah [30 %]. 

14. Soyam nitijitadibhupatitatis sutramasakhi sudhlsarthanam 
bhujatejasa sva- 

15. vasayarii 51 kamatasimhasanam. Aselor api cahimadri vima- 
tam 52 samhrtya sasa- 

16. n muda sarvorvlm pracakasti vehkatapatisridevarayagranih. 

[31 %] Sri I! ~ !| Vasuvyoma- (65) 

17. kalambenduganite sakavatsare. Sarhvatsare vyayabhikhye 
masi karttikana- 

18. mani [32%]. Pakse valarkse punyayam utthanadvadasltithau. 
Srivenkatesapada- 

19. bjasannidhau sreyasam nidhau [33%]. 53 Nanasakhabhidha- 
gotrabhutebhyas sastra- 

20. vittaya. Vikhyatebhyo dvijatibhyd vedavidbhyo visesatah 
[34%]. Tanmandale 

21. tiruvadirajye ca mahite sthitam [35]. Srl-kalakkadusimayam 
khyatam ca 

22. navanaduke. Srufca[sanbagha] ramasrltalivrksavanad api [36] . 
Srikali- 

23. 54 yugamaiyyapillestalac ca pratitigat. Pracyam [paravilatar- 
vadasa] 

Third Plate : First side 

1. kannarukad varal [37]. Srlpacciirumahanadyas sampratam 
daksinam disam. 

2. Sanketapanditakurucyakhyagramac ca pascimam [38]. [Khan ? 
khya] tanamikaku- 

3. lvaya uttaratvam upasritam. Bhasvaraih 55 pamcadasamakse- 

traih kokkarapallake [39]. (7/5) 

4. Alamkulaparavilaghasanmaksetrakair api. 56 Settipattatraya- 
caturma- 

5. kedarair manoharaih. [40]. Sarvasasyollasatpancamaksetra- 
parisobhina. Srlkali- 

6. tlttammapilletatakena ca bhasvata [41]. Srlmatperiyaparvella- 
kulaksetravare- 


• 51. Read “ yan .” 

52. Read “ tan sa ” 

53. Read “ trasutrebhy,’ 


54. Read “ sthal ” 

55. Read “pafica.’ 

56. “ ttahvayaca ” 
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7. na ca. 57 Trimsanmakhaihdakedarais tulaksetrena camuna 
[42]. Tatakena manojnena- 

8* py ctair iti samanvitam. Srimatkrsnasamudrakhyam aparam 
samupasritam [43]. (80) 

9. Gramam sriparltikulasekharanalluranamakam. Sarvamanyam 
catussima- 

10. samyutam ca samantatah [44]. Nidhiniksepapasanasiddha- 
sadhyajalanvitam. 

11. Aksinyagamisamyuktam ganabhojyam sabhuruham [45]. Va- 
pikupatatakais ca 

12. kaccharamais ca samyutam. Putrapautradibhir bhojyam 
kramad acandratarakam. [46]. 

13. Danadhamanavikiitiyogyam vinimayocitam [46 x /2]. Snmzfri 

upendrapadabha- (85) 

14. ktivisesasandrasiivisvanathanarapalakulabdhicandrah. Srivira- 
bhupa- 

15. tilakasthiravaibhavcndras tejonidhir jayati danakalavitandrah 
[47%]. Srima- 

16. tsundaranayakasya mahati sreyonidhau sannidhau nanaci- 
tra visesabhusi- 

17. Iasi last ambhollasanmantapam. Mlnaksyah kavacam ca ratna- 
khacitam haimam vi- 

18. dhayadhuna pujah pratyaham uttara vahati yas samrajyam 
avyahatam [48%] . Ta- 

19. sya danadhurlnasya tarunadityatejasah [49]. Taravarilata- 
kotitandavo- 

20. dyajjayasriyah. Pratisthayagraharanarii palitadvijasamsadah 
[50]. [Sarvarima] 

21. 58 tibhrdgarvasarvamkasabhujaujasa. Sahityarasasamrajya- 
bhogabhojamahl- 

22. bhuja [51]. Samastasumanastomasarojollasabhasvata. Sva- 
saktidaritottungasrm- 59 

23. goddhatamahibhrta [52]. Mahagajodayajusa mahasenanubha- 
V vina. Vira- 

24. bhumlpatiksiravarakarasudhamsuna [53]. Srimattirumalamba- 
yas cirapu- 

25. nyaphalatmana. Kancanaharyadhairyena karnaudaryena 
dhimata [54]. Kumara- 

26. krsnabhupena kumarasamatejasa. Vijnapitasya vinayad 
60 vimatadhvam- 


57 Head “ khanda. 
58. Head “ varik.” 


59. Read “ srng.’ 

60 . Head “ ant/* 
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Third Plate : Second side 

1. tabhasvatah [55]. Kasyapanvayadlpasya iasvataisvaryaLa- 
linah. Sarva- 

2. dharmarahasyarthasaravijnanasobhinah [56] . Brahmanda- 

visvacakradi- (100) 

3. mahadanani kurvatah. Visvanathamahlpalapautrasya pra- 
thitaujasah [57]. Srl- 

4. 61 krsnanrpatikslrasiriidhusitalarocisali. Susilalaksamagarbha- 
suktimu- 

5. ktaphalakrteh [58]. Vlrasya vlrabhupasya vijriaptim anu- 
palayan. Parltah 

6. prayatais snigdhaih purohitapurogamaih [59]. Vividhair vibu- 
dhaih srautapathikair a- 

7. dhikair gira. Srlviravenkatapatimaharayamahlpatih [60]. 

Sahiranyapa- ( 105 ) 

8. yddharapurvakam daltavan muda. 62 Kurnara[rajanlkanta- 
kamtiikamta] tama- 

9. krtih [61]. Krsnabhumlpatis soyaih khanditaratibhupatih. 
Trisastivrttisarn- 

10. yuktam kalagramam imam subham. [62], Prakhvatapartti- 
kulasekharanalluranamakam . 

11. Nanagotradvijatibhyo dharapurvam adan muda [63]. Vrtti- 
mantotra likhyante 

12. vipra vedantaparagah. Sambhave gramadevaya somasurya- 
gnicaksuse [64]. 

13. Divaratramitaraddhum vrttir eka samarpita. Bhumabhira- 
maparsvaya 

14. gramadevaya visnave [65]. Vidhatum anisam pujam atraika 
vrttir arpita. 

15. Adhyapakaya sistaya satyacaravidhayine [66]. Santatadhi- 
taye vrtti- 

16. r ekatra parikalpita. Yajusah sriboddapatibhavanyaryat- 
majah sudhih [671 

17. Tippabhattotraikavrttim eti kaundinyagotrabhuh. Nandanas 

tadikadapa- (115) 

18. suribhattasya yajusah [68]. Lingabhattosnute vrtti dve catra 
haritanvayah. 

19. Kutsanvavayi srimandasarvabhattatmasarhbhavah [69], Vitti- 
bhatto bhavaty ika- 


61. Read “ sindhu.” 

62. Read “ kantu ” “ kandukantatama ” 7 
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20. vrttiman atra yajusah. Tanubhur oddiyakhyataperubhatt- 
asya bahvrcah [70]. 

21. 63 Bharadvajanvayem[dr6 ku]labhattotraika vrttiman. Vadhu- 
lanvayabhu- 

22. [ja]lakala bhaskarabhattajah [71]. Kalappayasudhir eka- 

vrttiman atra yajusah. (120) 

23. [Kailasagala] bhattasya sunuh kaundinyagotrajah [72]. Sarva- 
bhatlo yajussakhi 

24. vrttim ekam ihasnute. Bharadvajanvayo vedantasrisridhara- 
bhattajah [73]. 

25. Vrttim ekam venkatadribhattotrabhycti yajusah. Yajusas 
tudipallisri- 

26. tippabhattatanudbhavah [74]. Mahesvarasudhir ekavrttiman 
kausikanvayah. 

Fourth Plate : First side 

1. Bharadvajanvayatirukkamesvaramamsijah [75] . Srisudarsana- 

bhatto- (125) 

2. pi yajusotraikavrttinian. Atreyagotrah pandangivirambhatta- 
varatmajah [76]. 

3. Dattatreyamanisi dvc vrttir yaty atra yajusah. Vedamappa- 
layabhattasya ta- 

4. nayah kasyapanvayah [77]. Yajuso yajnanarayanabhattotra 
dvivrttiman. 

5. Kapilanvayasambhutah kailasayatanudbhavah [78]. Purusdt- 
tamabhattotra vrtti 

6. dve yati yajusah. Bharadvajakulasnnivasabhattatanudbha- 
vah [79]. Kara- 

7. viramabhattendro yajusas tasya nandanah. Ramachandrasuris 
cobhau pr- 

8. thag ekaikavrttikau [80]. Candrasekharabhattopy alakalam 
bhaskarary abhuh . 

9. Raghavaryas calakalavaravenkatabhattajah [81]. Dhiman kesa- 
v abhattas ca- 

10. ghantailadh varinandanah . Vadhulagotraja yajusendras cekai- 
kavrttikah [82]. 

11. Sunuh parvatabhattasya varatreyakulodbhavah. Yajuso yada- 

balollambha- (135) 

12. ttopy atraikavrttiman [83]. Koravivyasabhattatmajo bharad- 
vajagotrabhuh. 

13. Sudarsanasudhir ekavrttiman atra yajusah [84]. Yajusas ta$i- 
kadapasu- 


63. Read “ yendro. 1 
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14. ribhattatmasambha vah . Haritanvay a j ah sarikarabhattdtraika- 

vrttikah [85]. Ka- f 

15. ruvirupaksagangadharabhattayajusah. 64 Vasavabhattasumati- 
yajussa 

16. khavatam varah [86]. Sri[pamra] panditas capi yajussakhi 

varas satam. Yaju- (140) 

17. sendrah khyatapenugondasrlkrsiiambhattabhuh [87]. Sri[vat- 
say arru ] bha ttendr alingarhbha- 

18. ttotra yajusah. Kausikanvayajas caite prthag ekaikavrttikali. 
[88]. Kappa- 

19. [Ival]srlvitthalabhagavat6 raghavaryajah. Appayaryah kam- 
marikam 

20. [tulasi] vallabharyabhuh [89]. Bharadvajanvayau yajusau tav 
ekaikavrttikau. 

21. Yajusa[ssuda]nakrarhta tiiiirnajyautisikarnajah [90]. Kaui^di- 

nyagotrah konda- (145) 

22. jj/autisikotraikavrttirnan. Visnuvardhanagotrasnrahgarama- 
nuja- 

23. ryajah [91]. Tatayaryo bhavaty ekavrttiman atra yajusah. 
Yajuso brurame- 

24. tisrinaraharyaryasambhavah [92]. Yallajiyajva catraikavrtti- 
[r 65 vadhusi]gdtrabhuh. 

25. Putro laksmanabhattasya gargyanvayasamudbhavah [93]. 
Parangivenkatacaryo 

26. yajusotraikavrttikah. Srlpellagudiramabhattatmabhus sama- 
ga[s sudhih] [94]. 

Fourth Plate : Second side 

1. Ranganathasudhir ekavrttir vasisthagotrajah. Bahvrcdnnala- 
deva- 

2. srivallmbhattasudhisutah [95]. Bharadvajanvayd ramabhattopy 
atraikavrttima- 

3. n. Srlkasyapanvayah kattamurinarayanaryabhuh [96]. Yrttim 
ekam venkatadri- 

4. bhattah prapnoti yajusah. Kaundinyagotrah paidalavittaya- 
syatmasambha vah. [97 ] . 

5. Atraikarn asnute vrtti 66 [samgeyasau]kalyayajush. Srivatsa- 

gotrasrisarva- 67 (155) 

6. dantayajvendranandanah [98]. Ekavrttir brahmanapallisoma- 
bhatta arcikah 


64. Head “ matir ya. 

65. “ vasisthago ” ? 


66. Read “ ttim[sa.” 

67. Read “ trah sri. 
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7. Vanappalam[duconarnari]srIviramarajajah [99] . Cimtakum 
tappalamasa- 

8* pparibhattopi bahvrcah. Kamakayanasrlvisvamitrav ekaika- 
vrttikau [100]. 

9. 68 Gadulukomdubhattappalayaryo gargyasanvayah. Bharad- 
va j onantabhatto 

10. gandutirumalaryabhuh [101]. 69 Yctau ca yajusottamsau prthag 
ekaikavrttikau. 

11. Yajuso yadaballisrlpadmanabhadlivarlndrajah [102]. Srlvatsa- 
gotrasrivenka- 

12. iadhvary atraikavrttiman. Bodhayano vaidyasarvabhauma- 
sundararajabhuh [103]. 

13. Parasaranvayaparamasvami caikavrttiman. Srikunaiiceriku- 

14. [ddu]ppaperumalur iharcikah [104]. Yajuso yajnesvai'aryasrl- 
venkamu- 

15. deyasudhlh. Ekaikavrttikav etav api kausikagotrinau [105]. 

Pu- (165) 

16. [tronnapartti] iirumalabhattendrasya yajusah. Govindabhat- 
topy atraikavrtti- 

17. man kausikanvayah [106]. Nanagotrabhidhas sesa vrttimanto- 
tra bhusurah. 

18. Vrttir asnuvate khyatakrsnabhuparpitakramat [107]. \ |Sxi| \ — ! | 

Fifth Plate 

1. Sxuvenkatapatirayaksitipalivaryasya kirtidhuryasya. 

2. Sasanam idam sudhljanakuvalayacandrasya bhumahendrasya 

[108]. (170) 

3. 70 Vemkatapatirayaksmapanidesena sasanaslokan. Krsnaka- 
vikamako- 

4. tis sarasam abhanit sabhapateh pautrah [109]. Srivenkata- 
maharayasuktya gaixa- 

5. payatmajah. Srlvii'anamahacaryo vyalikliat tamrasasanam. 
...[110]. Danapala- 

6. nayor madhye danac chreyonupalanani. Danat svargam 
avapnoti palanad acyutam 

7. padam [111]. Svadattad dvigunam punyam paradattanupala- 

nam. Paradattapaharena sva- (175) 

8. dattam nisphalam bhavet [112]. Svadattam paradattam va yo 
hareta 71 vasumdharam. Sasti- 


68. Read 4< ondu. ! 

69. Read “fitau.* 


70. Read ‘ < verik.’ , 

71. Read “sundha. 5 
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9. r varsasahasrani visthayam jayate krimih [113]. Ekaiva bha- 
gini loke sarvesa- 

i 

10. m eva bhubhujam. Na 72 bhojya na karagrahya vipradatta 
73 vasumdhara [114]. Samanyoyam 

11. dharmasetur nrpanam kale kale palaniyo bhavadbhih. Sarvan 
etan bhavi- 

13. nah parthivendran bhuyo bhuyo yacate ramacandrali [115] 

ll&5 11 = 11 . . . (ISO) 

Srlvenkates a , , 


72. “ bhajya ” ? 


73. Read “sundha. 5 



£>ome Continental Notices on the Divisions 

of India 


BY 

Dr. S. B. Chaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dacca University 

European notices regarding the divisions of India were very 
curious and confusing. That India consisted of three major regions 
seems to have been the prevailing notion among the Europeans, 
the earliest reference to which occurs in the Liber Junioris Philo- 
sophi believed to be a Greek work of the middle of the 4th cen- 
tury and published by Hudson. 1 The three parts of India noticed 
are India Major, India Minor and India Tertia. India Major ex- 
tended from Malabar indefinitely eastward and India Minor adjoin- 
ed Persia and included Beluchistan (Mekran), Sind and possibly 
the whole western coast- obviously excluding Malabar, 2 while India 
Tertia was regarded as the same as Zanjibar. 3 It is clear that these 
territorial units hardly covered the whole of India ; on the con- 
trary even countries outside India were regarded as portions of 
India as the reference to India Tertia shows. This treatment of 
India in its widest sense was perhaps generally accepted, e.g., by 
Alcuin who had the idea that the world was divided into three parts 
namely Europe, Africa and India. 4 Yule informs us that the three 
Indies also appear in a map contained in a Ms. by Guido Pisanus, 
written in 1118 A.D. 5 Another continental writer similarly recorded 
the three divisions of India, but his treatment showed a more 
direct and intimate recognition of India proper. Thus according 
to Conti G the three regions of India were (1) from Persia to the 
Indus (i.e., Mekran and Sind), (2) from Indus to the Ganges, (3) 
and** all that is beyond Ganges (Indo-China and China) which 
show a more correct understanding of the geographical position 
of northern India. Conti does not give any name to the divisions 
he has recorded but very likely he also had in view the well-known 
customary designations of India Major, India Minor and India 


1. Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, cd. by Cordier, Vol. II, p. 425 fn. 

2. Malabar means the Bombay Coast ( Ibd ., p. 403, fn.) 

3. Yule says that Zangibar was applied by the Arabs to the whole 
stretch of coast from the Kilimanchi river (river Jubb?) to cape Corrientes 
(Ibd., p. 424, fn.) beyond the Southern Tropic. 

4. Ibd., p. 425, fn. 5. Ibd. 


6. Ibd., p. 426, fn. 
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Tertia, though the application of these names was made with refer- 
ence to the countries of India proper including only China lying 
outside the boundary. 

The same idea of three regional divisions of India is illustrated 
in the map of Andrea Bianco at Venice. 7 which offers other details 
of a geographical character. The different parts shown are 
(1) India Superior, 4 containing 8 regions and 24 nations (2) 
India Minor, ‘ extending westward to the Persian Gulf ’ and (3) 
India Media, “containing 14 regions and 12 nations.” The identity 
of these regions and nations is not known to us as no name is 
given but undoubtedly this is a more detailed account than other 
such notices observed before. The conventional notion of the 
three Indies has not been discarded but designations have been 
changed as instead of India Major, India Minor and India Tertia, 
we get India Superior, India Minor and India Media ; India Minor 
being more familiar than others. But little concord regarding 
the identity of these different sections can be discerned. It is only 
with regard to India Minor that we can speak with a certain 
amount of certainty for in the Liber Junioris Philosophi, India 
Minor has been shown to be equivalent to the wide tract stretch- 
ing from Persia to Sind including Beluchistan (Mekran). It may 
be noted that of the three Indian regions mentioned by Conti, the 
one running from Persia to the Indus (i.e., Mekran and Sind) was 
obviously India Minor which is given the same geographical posi- 
tion in the map of Andrea Bianco extending westward to the Per- 
sian Gulf as is indicated by Marino Sanuto who places immediately 
east of the Persian Gulf “ India Minor quae et Ethiopia ”. 8 It is 
therefore quite plausible to assume that according to continental 
writers India Minor corresponded to the whole country extending 
from Persia on the west to the Indus basin on the east. 

The customary plan of making out three divisions is also 
noticed by John Marignolli, whose Indies are : (1) Manzi or India 
Maxima (South China) ; (2) Mvnibar (Malabar) and (3) Maabar. 
Here again we get altogether a new set of names which probSbly 
covered a wider region, but it is just reasonable to infer that three 
after all was merely a traditional number with the continental 
writers. Even in the year 1571 we find that the King Sebastian 
of Portugal constituted his eastern possessions into three govern- 
ments : the first, India, extending from Cape Gardafui to Ceylon ; 
the second, Monomotapa, from Gardafui to Cape Corrientes, the 
third Malacca from Pegu to China. Here it is clear that whatever 

7. Ibd. % p. 426, fn, 

3. Ibd s 
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may have been the geographical range, the continental notion about 
the three Indies hardly changed, although in the territorial appli- 
cation of these names there was no uniformity of practice. Most 
of the notices refer to India in the widest sense of the term includ- 
ing the Middle East and also South-East Asia, and show acquaint- 
ance only with a portion of India Proper and not the whole of it 
as in one no reference is made of Upper India (Liber Junioris 
Philosophi) and in another of South India (Conti) ; but in general, 
southern and western India seem to have been known more inti- 
mately than other parts of India. 

It is also to be noticed that most of these continental writers 
have regarded China as forming a part of India. Thus China is 
clearly indicated in the division — ‘all that is beyond Ganges’ 
made by Conti and is perhaps also alluded to in the map of 
Andrea Bianco, but is clearly referred to by John Marignolli in 
his ‘ Manzi or India Maxima ’ and by the King Sebastian of 
Portugal in his ‘ Malacca ’ which extended from Pegu to China. 
All these are indications more or less of a positive nature which 
establish India’s connection with China in mediaeval times. The 
Arab geographer Rashldu’d-ddln similarly recorded that Hind is 
surrounded on the east by Chin and Machin. 9 Likewise the ex- 
tension of India’s frontiers as far as Persia as known to conti- 
nental writers made out a manifest elevation in the geographical 
position of India. 10 

It is, however, quite evident that India in its proper geo- 
graphical sense was not known to the continental writers: the 
three divisions they made mostly referred to non-Indian countries 
and were done, as is obvious, according to individual notions 
which varied. Thus we have no positive evidence to equate India 

9. Machin of Rashldu’d-ddln possibly refers to the great Chinese port 
of Hong-Kong (IA, Vol. LIX, 1930, p. 5, fn. 27). 

10. The idea that in the west, India extended as far as Persia by the 
incision of Mekran is endorsed by many foreigners Greeks and Arabs. 
According to Pliny the four satrnnies of Gedrosi, the Arachoti, the Arii, and 
the Parapomisadae (ic., Mekran, Kandahar Herat, and Kabul) were 
regarded as portions of India and were classed under the name of Ariana. 
Yule writes that that the Nestorian Patriarch Jesujabus considered all to 
be India from the Coast of Persia, i.e., of Fars, and that the early Arabs 
according to Beladhori are represented as having invaded Indian territory 
about the Lake Sijistan which is described by Istakhri as being bounded on 
the north and partly on the west by portions of India. In the time of chach, 
the last King of Sind a river which formed the limit between Mekran and 
Kerman was regarded as the boundary of Hind which in the Geography 
of Baku! is described as beginning at the State of Mekran. So Marco Polo 
says “this kingdom of Kesmacoran (Mekran) is the last in India as you go 
towards the west and north-west (Yule, op. cit., pp. 401-2). 
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Major of Liber Junioris Philosophi with either India Superior 
and India Media of Andrea Bianco or with India Maxima of Johp 
Marignolli; there being little or no concordance in regard 1o the 
geographical position of these names. Nor was the great traveller 
Marco Polo more precise in this respect ; his knowledge of India 
as a whole, was so little exact that it was a difficult problem to 
ascertain which of the divisions he meant in his 4 Greater India ’ 
which extended from Maabar to Kesmacoran. 11 As Maabar was 
Tanjore and Kesmacoran, Mekran, 12 Greater India obviously com- 
prised the whole country from Tanjore to Baluchistan which per- 
haps stood in a general way for the first India, one of the Three 
Indias made by King Sebastian of Portugal extending from Cape 
Gardafui to Ceylon. The other division mentioned by Marco Polo 
is India the Lesser extending from Champa to Mutfili (Teling- 
ane) 13 roughly corresponding to the eastern portion of India. The 
third division he mentions is the great province of Abash which 
constitutes the Middle India. 1 " 1 Polo’s description makes it equally 
clear that European notions about the different regions of 
India were very much fluid and lacked fixation. Further, his list 
of ten Kingdoms of India which were mostly South-Indian princi- 
palities 15 indicates that the attention of the European merchants 
and travellers was directed more towards the south than towards 
the north. As South-India from early times had a highly deve- 
loped commercial life and carried on maritime commerce in rich 
merchandise with the merchants of the West it was undoubtedly 
known more widely to European traders than northern India. 
And consequently European attention in northern India was con- 
fined only to that portion which lay on the way to South India 
through an overland route from the continent, i.e., the country 
beginning from Persia and ending with the Malabar coast. 

In a geographical sense India was ordinarily divided into nine 
parts as we know from the most authentic indigenous sources. 
Thus the Puranas and the astronomical literature give us ajde- 
tailed account of the nine regions of India and other items of 
information. This idea seems to have been known also to the early 
Arab geographers. Rashidu’d-dln, for instance, who probably 
derived his knowledge from a book called * Batankal ’ to which 
ho refers says that the land of Hind is divided into nine parts, 16 

11. Yule, op. eit., p. 424. 

12. Jhd., p. 402, fn, 402 fn. 

13. Ibd ., p. 424. 

14. Ibd., p. 423. 

15. Ibd., p. 426. 

16. Elliot and Dawson History of India, I, p. 44, 
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This notion might have been known also to some continental 
writers as St. Epiphanius (end of 4th century) recorded that 
India was formerly divided into nine Kingdoms. 17 But Yule 
thinks that 4 Nine ’ may be merely a traditional number in the 
ancient word as the 4 Nine Provinces ’ was an ancient synonym 
for China Proper and 4 Nau-Khanda 5 with like meaning was an 
ancient name of India. 18 

But at a later time the traditional tendency was to make out 
twelve parts and it became almost a common saying that there 
were twelve Kings or Kingdoms in India. Jordanus, for instance, 13 
refers to the twelve Kingdoms of Greater India some of which 
even refer to the countries of South-eastern Asia, which show 
that Greater India was used in its widest sense, though the whole 
of north India altogether escaped his notice. 20 Similarly lbn 
Batuta tells us of twelve Princes in Malabar alone ; and a King 
of Arakan is said to have assumed the headship of twelve King- 
doms and other such instances are also recorded. The historian 
Zia-ud-din Barni also furnishes a list of twelve principalities, but 
his list seems to be a complete account of the political divisions 
of the whole of India in the early Sultanate period. This is con- 
sistent enough with the statement of Firishta that there was about 
a dozen important principalities in India at the time of the 
Mahomedan conquest. 21 

All these continental notices referred to, only indicate that 
even down to the late Middle Ages the main elements of the geo- 
graphy of India were not sufficiently well-known. India was only 
imperfectly realised resulting in partial derangement of its geo- 
graphy. Greater India, unlike perhaps what was originally intend- 
ed, stood for real India, and Interior India which would stand for 
Middle India in practice was employed to mean remoter India. 
Thus Nicolo Conti calls the Chinese Interiores Indi 22 and Marco 
Folo says that Abash the great province constitutes the Middle 
India. 23 Abash is a close enough representation of the Arabic 
Habash, i.e., Abyssinia 24 which would show that Middle India was 

17. Yule, op. ct .. p. 432. 

18. Ibd., p. 199, fn. 10. 

19. Ibd., p. 426. 

20. Ibd., The kingdoms were : — Molebar, Singuyli (Cranganor), Columbum 
(Quilon), Molephatan (somewhere on the east coast), Sylen (Ceylon), Java, 
Telene (Telingana), Maratha, Batigala (Canara), Champa (probably all Indo- 
china) and the other two also in Java. 

21. Ibd. 

22. Yule, op. cit., p. 432 
23. Ibd.j p. 427. 
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elongated to mean Ethiopia. Yule says that the European Confu- 
sion of India and Ethiopia comes down from Virgil’s time, who 
brings the Nile from India, 25 and the notion seems to have per- 
sisted for a long time. The term India Minor is actually applied 
to some Ethiopic region in a letter of 1237 A.D. and a Papal com- 
munication dated 3rd September 1329 to the Emperor of Ethiopia 
shows the same hazy conception. Even the Embassy from the 
king of Abyssinia to Portugal in 1513 seems to have been desig- 
nated as “ Legatio Magui Indorum Imperatoris ” and Roger Bacon 
speaks of Ethiopia as ‘ propter approximationem Indiam \ 26 So 
there was a general idea that one of the Indies was in Africa and 
particularly Ethiopia and Yule remarks that this confusion was 
at the bottom of other confusions. St. Epiphanius, for instance, 
groups under India some countries such as Homeritae (in Yemen) , 
Azumiti (Axum) , Dulites (Zulla) , Bugaei (Bejahs of the Red Sea 
Coast) Taiani (Tiamo) , etc., which refer to the mid-eastern 
region. 27 The traditional tendency was to make Three Indias and 
attempts were also made to discriminate different Indias, but ideas 
lacked fixation and the picture of India remained vague. 

The extension of the Roman Empire in the early centuries of 
the Christian era no doubt brought the Roman merchants on the 
shores of India, but the interior of the country and other retarded 
regions of India were not opened up by the commercial activity of 
Roman traders. Then in the Dark Ages that followed the eclipse 
of the Roman Empire, European trade remained essentially Medi- 
terranean. For want of a well-known trade route commercial acti- 
vities could not be oceanic and so the world outside remained only 
a matter of engrossing curiosity to the Europeans. The crusades 
lifted the veil of obscurity between the east and the west and led 
to the expansion of geographical knowledge but even then it took 
a long time for the results to consummate. This forms the back- 
ground against which the notices on India were written. 28 


24. Ibd., p. 431. 

25. Ibd., p. 432. 

26. Ibd. 

27. Ibd. 

28. Ancient pseuda-Indias west of the Indus are referred to in J I H fof 
August 1947 (pp. 175-87), April 1948 (pp. 27-44), and August 1948 (pp. 
201-207) .—Ed. 



The Date of the Foundation of Andhra 
Dynasty by Simuka 


Prof. Gurty Venket Rao 
Andhra University 

The dynasty, which is known by its tribal name, Andhra, in 
the Puranas, and by its family name, Satavahana, in inscriptions, 
is traced back for its origin to Simuka. This is the name found 
over his relievo figure in the cave at Nanaghat, and hence it should 
be presumed to be the correct form. It is misspelt as Sisuka 
(Matsya) , Sindhuka ( Vayu ), and Sipraka ( Visnu ) in the Puranas. 
The exact date when Simuka laid the foundation of the Andhra- 
Satavahana dynasty is one of the most disputed points in the study 
of Ancient Indian History. Perhaps no other chronological pro- 
blem of this category evoked such widely divergent views. The 
conclusions of modern scholars 1 range between 240 B.C. and 
28 B.C.! Very likely, the present attempt to review the entire 
position and to offer a solution from a fresh angle might yet add 
one more conundrum to the existing list instead of simplifying it. 
But that is no reason why the investigation should be given up in 
despair. 

The Puranas profess to preserve the Ancient Indian historical 
tradition. Five out of the eighteen major Puranas, viz. the Vdyu } 
Matsya, Visnu , Brahrnanda and Bhdgavata, furnish dynastic lists 
of rulers who rose to prominence in Magadha before the advent 
of the Guptas into the political field. They not only make general 
statements regarding the duration of each dynasty and number of 
its rulers, but also specifically mention the name of each prince 
that wore the crown. The Vdyu and the Matsya Puranas give in 
addition the regnal period of each prince. But unfortunately their 
historical value is vitiated not only by disagreements in their ver- 
sions, but also by the discripancies between the general and spe- 
cific statements of the same Purana. The general statements of 
three typical Puranas regarding the Mauryas, Sungas, Kanvas, and 

1. V. A. Smith : 240 or 230 B.C. 

R. Sathianathaier : 235 B.C. 

E. J. Rapson : before 200 B.C. 

E. W. Hopkins : ‘ earlier than the first of the Sung as 

R. G. Bhandarkar : 73 B.C. 

H. Raychaudhuri : 28 B.C. 

J. 6 
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Andhras are summarised below for ready reference. According to 
this Puranic testimony all these dynasties successively came to 
power one after the other by a bloody coup de etat. 


Vdyu Matsya Visnu 

Dynasties No.~of Total No. of Total No. of Total 

Princes, period. Princes, period. Princes, period 


1. Mauryas 

9 

137 

10 

137 

10 

137 

2. Sungas 

. . 10 

112 

10 

112 

10 

112 

3. Kanvas 

4 

45 

4 


4 


4. Andhras 

.. 30 

4li 

29 

400 

29 

4ob 


Except in the case of the Kanvas, these general statements do 
not conform to the speciiic details lurrnsneu oy the r uranas them- 
selves. For instance, the total of the regnal periods oi tne indi- 
vidual Mauryan princes comes only to 133 years, while that oi the 
Sunga princes reaches the figure of 120 years. In the case of the 
Andhra rulers this discrepancy becomes more glaring, especially be- 
tween the data furnished by the Vdyu and the Matsya Puranas. 
The first names only 17 kings and the total of their individual 
reigns comes to 272 V 2 years, and the second furnishes the names 
of 30 princes whose reigns cover a total period of 448 x /2 years ! 
The Visnu Purana gives 24 names, and the Bkdgavata 22, without 
stating their regnal periods. Mr. F. K Pargiter s nook, entitled 
the Puranic Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, gives the Puranic 
lists in their most authentic form, with a full apparatus variants 
based on the collation of sixty -three manuscripts. Still it is not 
easy to pronounce in favour of a particular version in our quest 
for correct chronology of the Andhras. The problem is rendered 
more complicate by the unanimous declaration of the relevant 
Puranas that “Sisuka (i.e. Simuka) of the Andhra race having 
destroyed Susarman of the Kanva family with main force, and 
whatever will have been left of the power of the Sungas, will obtain 
possession of the earth ! ” Obviously, according to this testimony, 
Simuka founded the Andhra dynasty after destroying the last of 
the Kanvas. 

Amidst this labyrinth of conflicting data, modern scholars 
could not tread the same path, nor could they reach the identical 
goal. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 2 interpreted the clause “ whatever will 
have been left of the power of the Sungas ” to mean that Simuka 

2. Early History of the Dekkan : 3rd Edition, pp. 51-63. 
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overthrew the Kanvas and the Sungas simultaneously and hence he 
included the 45 years of the Kanvas in the 112 years of the Sungas. 
According to him, Simuka founded the Andhra dynasty in 322 B.C. 
— (137 years of the Mauryas + 112 years of the Sungas) i.e. in 
73 B.C. He sought to reconcile the conflicting statements of the 
Vdyu and Matsya Purans by supposing that the longer period and 
the corresponding list of the princes given by the compiler of the 
Matsya Purana was made up by putting together the reigns and 
the names of all the princes belonging to the several branches of 
Ihe dynasty. But while preferring the authority of the Vdyu list 
as a more authentic record of the main branch , he did not strictly 
accept that the dynasty consisted of only seventeen rulers and its 
duration was for 272% years. On the contrary, he picked up 
another general statement of the Vdyu that the ‘ Andhras will have 
possession of the earth for three hundred years ’, and to sustain this 
figure he made another supposition that one or two reigns lasting 
for about 28 years might have dropped out by the corruption of 
the text ! His conclusion is that the Andhra-Satavahana dynasty 
ruled the Dekkan from B.C. 73 to about A.D. 218, i.e. for about 
three centuries. 

Prof. Raychaudhuri 3 endorses the views of Prof. Bhandarkar 
regarding the distinction between the several and the main branches 
of the Andhra kings. But he rightly treats the Sunga and Kanva 
dynasties as successive, because both the Puranas and Rana testify 
that Devabhuti, the tenth and last Sunga, was the person slain by 
Vnsudcva. the f ir<d Kanva. In his opinion “ Simuka of the Andhra 
race ” founded his dynasty in 322 B.C. — (137 years of the Mau- 
rvas + 412 years of the Sungas + 45 years of the Kanvas) , i.e. in 
28 B.C. 

Dr. V. A. Smith 4 and several other scholars, unlike Professors 
Bhandarkar and Raychaudhuri, accepted the general statement of 
the Puranas that there were 29 or 30 kings who held the sceptre 
successively for a period of about four and a half centuries. 
Accordingly they were led to regard the Matsya list of princes and 
the corresponding regnal periods which make a total of 448 V 2 years 
as more authentic. Dr. Smith wrote “ The independent Andhra 
dynasty must have begun about 240 or 230 B.C. long before the 
suppression of the Kanvas about 28 B.C., and the Andhra king who 
slew Susarman cannot possibly have been Simuka ”, 

Prof. E. J. Rapson, like Dr. Smith, held that 1 the most com- 
plete of the extant lists can only be interpreted as indicating that 
the founder, Simuka, began to reign before 200 B.C.’ 

3. Political History of Ancient India , III Edition, pp. 274-279. 

4. Early History of Ancient India , IV Edition, pp. 216-224. 
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If Dr. Smith and others of his thought ‘ reject the unanimous 
testimony of the Puranas ’ that Simuka slew Susarman of the 
Kanva family, Prof. Bhandarkar and his followers discard equally 

THE MATSYA AND THE VAYU LISTS OF ANDHRA KINGS 
(See the works of Profs. Bhandarkar and Rapson 
already cited) 



Matsya Purana. 



Vdyu Purana. 



Years of 



Years of 

No. 

Names of Kings. 

reign. 

No. 

Names of Kings. 

reign. 

1 . 

Sisuka (Simuka of 

23 

1 . 

Sindhuka 

23 


inscription) 





2. 

Krsna (Kanha of in- 

18 

2. 

Krsna 

18 


scription) 





3. 

Sri Mallakarni (Sri 

10 


[Sri Satakarni 



Satakarni I of the 



(I of the other Puranas)] 


Brahmdnda, Visnn and 






Bhdgavata) 





4. 

Pdmotsanga 

18 




5. 

Skandastambhi 

18 




6 . 

Satakarni 

56 

3. 

Satakarni 

56 

1. 

Lambodara 

18 




8 . 

Apilaka 

12 

4. 

Apilava 

12 

9. 

Meghasvati 

18 




10. 

Svati 

18 




11. 

Skandasvati 

7 




i2. 

Mrgendra Svatikarna 

3 




13. 

Kuntala Svatikarna 

8 




14. 

Svatikarna 

1 




15. 

Pulomavi I 

36 

5. 

Pafumavi 

24 

16. 

Gaurakrsna or Hikta- 

25 

G 

Nemikrsna 

25 


varna 





17. 

Hala 

5 

7. 

Hala 

1 

18. 

Mandulaka 

5 

8. 

Mandalaka 

5 

19. 

Purindrasena 

5 

9. 

Purikasena 

21 

20. 

Sundara Svatikarna 

1 

10. 

Satakarni 

1 

21. 

Cakora Svatikarna 


11. 

Cakora Satakarni 

u. 

22. 

Sivasvati 

28 

12. 

Sivasvati 

98' 

23. 

Gautamlputra 

21 

13 

Gautamlputra 

21 

24. 

Pulomat i.e. 

28 





Pulomavi II 





25. 

Siva Sri (Pulomavi III) 

7 





Pargiter 





26. 

Sivaskanda 

7 




27. 

Yajnasri 

29 

14. 

Yajnasri 

29 

28. 

Vijaya 

6 

15. 

Vijaya 

6 

29. 

Candasri 

10 

16. 

Dandasri 

3 

, 30. 

Pulomat (Pulomavi IV) 

7 

17. 

Pulomavi 

7 
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almost unanimous verdict of the Purapas that there were thirty 
Andhra kings who between themselves covered a total period of 
ihore than four centuries. However, a close scrutiny of the Matsya 
and the Vdyu lists bring out certain points, which expose the weak- 
ness of Prof. Bhandarkar’s arguments and show that the conclu- 
sions of Dr. Smith, Prof. Rapson and others are nearer the truth. 

(1) It may be noted that the kings 15th to 23rd of the Matsya 
list are identical with the kings 5th to 13th of the Vdyu list. 

(2) Notwithstanding a few minor differences in details, it is 
significant that both the lists allot a total period of 126% years for 
these nine kings. Within this period the Vayu’s figures for indi- 
vidual reigns may be preferred. But the lists cannot be modified. 

(3) The kings in the two lists starting from Yajhasn to the 
last ruler of the dynasty are four in number, and their total regnal 
periods agree with a difference of seven years. 

(4) In the Vdyu list there are only four kings preceding Patu- 
mavi, whereas in the Matsya list there are fourteen kings before 
the self-same ruler, called Pulomavi. It may be observed that this 
summary way of treatment by the Vdyu relates to the early period 
when the Andhra state was in formation. 

(5) Again, the Vayu list is silent as regards three successive 
princes who according to the Matsya version were in possession of 
the crown between Gautamlputra and Yajnasri. It relates to a 
period of temporary set back to Andhra fortunes. 

This omission of 13 kings in the Vdyu list cannot be reasonably 
explained by supposing that they did not belong to the main branch 
of Andhra kings. It is highly improbable that the rulers of several 
branches were concentrated at two particular periods of Andhra 
History. If it was a case of jumbling together of kings of the main 
and several branches in the Matsya Purana, as supposed by 
Prof. Bhandarkar, they would have been more or less contempo- 
raneous and the kings of the several branches would not have been 
confined to only two periods. Moreover, even Prof. Bhandarkar 
could not ignore Puloma (24th of the Matsya list) whose name is 
omitted in the Vdyu list, but whose existence is proved by the epi- 
graphic evidence. He had to admit that this prince reigned in his 
own right as Andhra sovereign at least for four years. 5 


5. R. G, Bhandarkar ; Early History oj the Dekkan , 3rd Edition, pp. 59-60. 
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Hence the omission of thirteen names and a corresponding 
reduction in the total duration of the Andhra dynasty in the Vayu 
Purana need to be accounted for in a different way. Might be tKe 
Vayu was paying the greater attention to the more important 
phase of the Andhra rule which began with Patumavi or Pulomavi I. 
Dr. Smith 6 pointed out that the difference between the Vayu and 
the Matsya reckonings (156 years) is exactly made up by the total 
duration assigned by those very Puranas to the Sungas (112 years) 
and the Kanvas (45 years), and that the shorter reckoning of the 
Vayu must be taken to date from the close of the Kanva dynasty. 
If the Vayu mentions four other predecessors of Patumavi (Pulo- 
mavi I) , it is in consonance with its own observation 7 that it would 
mention only leading names ( Pradhanyatah pravaksydmi ) . 

The Matsya Purana, therefore, may be accepted in preference 
to the other Puranas, for it is fuller in details with regard to the 
number and names of the Andhra rulers, and it is in harmony with 
the general statement of the other Puranas, including the Vayu, 
which allot more than four hundred years to their dynasty. 

If then it is conceded that the dynasty occupied 448 V 2 years 
or some other figure very near it, the question arises about the 
time of its beginning and end. If we accept 28 B.C. as the start- 
ing point of the Andhra power (as suggested by Prof. Raychau- 
dhuri) we shall be taking their rule well into the 5th century A.D. 
which is untenable due to the claims of other dynasties which 
came to dominate over their territories. Hence we have to reject 
the tradition that Andhra Simuka killed the last of the Kanvas 
when he laid the foundation of his own dynasty. 

It looks very likely that the Andhra king who killed Susarman 
was Pulomavi, the 15th prince of the Matsya , who is identical with 
Patumavi, the 5th of the Vayu. The close correspondence between 
the versions of the Matsya and Vayu Puranas with regard to the 
number, names and total duration of the reigns of the princes fol- 
lowing this Pulomavi has already been noted. A look into the 
table of the Satavahana princes enumerated by the different Pura- 
nas also shows that next to Satakarnis, the name of Pulomavi was 
very much coveted among the featavahanas. The Matsya gives as 
many as four of the line bearing this name. The importance of 
this name is further heightened by the statement in the Matsya > 
viz. “ As to the Andhras, they are the Pulomas ”, i.e. those succeed- 

6. Z.D.M.G., 1902. 

7. J.B.O.R.S., XVI, p. 264. 
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ing the king Pulomavi. 8 It is extremely probable that in the time 
pf Pulomavi I, the Andhra kingdom was transformed into an empire 
by the overthrow of the Kanvas in 28 B.C. To have achieved this, 
Pulomavi I must have been ruling in his own territory for some 
time — say 15 years. 9 On this assumption we may conclude that 
he came to the throne of his ancestors about 43 B.C. According 
to the Matsya Pura^a, 14 princes preceded him with a total reign 
of 228 years. Hence Simuka, the founder of the Andhra-Satava- 
hana dynasty, must have come to some prominence about the year 
43 B.C. + 228 years, i.e. 271 B.C. 

Simuka could not have founded an independent state. He 
appears to have started his political career as a servant of the 
Mauryas. This assumption explains why the Andhra-Satavahana 
kings are also known as Andhra-bhrtyas , i.e. Andhras who were 
once servants. In fact, in the Asokan inscriptions the Andhras are 
treated as a vassal tribe. Simuka might have been their chief. 
Raya or Raja was associated with his name in later records by 
his descendants who actually reigned as kings when the power of 
the Mauryas was on the decline. Such a practice was not un- 
common. Gupta and Ghatotkcha, who were mere local chieftans 
of Magadha, are designated Maharajas by Samudragupta in his 
Allahabad pillar inscription. Why go so far. Tusaspha, Asoka’s 
representative in Saurastra, is called Raja in Rudradaman’s Girnar 
inscription. 

The accuracy of the date 271 B.C., or some other figure very 
near it, for Simuka may be proved by investigation on another 
independent line as shown below 

In the cave at Nanaghat there is a long inscription of queen 
Naganika, wife of Sri Satakarni, and a series of names inscribed 
above six relievos which are supposed to represent the personages 
mentioned in the large inscription. From a combined study of 
the.*e records Biihler concluded that ‘ the Queen Nayanika 
(Naganika) was the daughter of the Maharathi (Tra) nakayiro, 
the wife of king Satakarni, son of King Simuka Satavahana, and 
the mother of two princes Sakti-Sri and Veda-6ri ’. Although 
there is absolutely no indication of filial relationship between Sri 


8. Pargiter : Dynasties , p. 58, J.B.O.R.S . . Ill, p 248. 

9. If 10 years are allotted for this then Pulomavi I may be supposed to 
have ascended the throne in 38 B.C. Corresponding alterations must be 
made in calculating Simuka’s time. 
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Satakarni and Simuka, Prof. Rapson and Raychaudhuri also made 
this assumption in the face of the Puranic testimony that one Sui 
Satakarni was the son of Krsna, brother of Simuka. Prof. Rapson 10 
was aware of this contradiction and wrote “ It does not seem pos- 
sible to reconcile this statement (Puranic) with inscr But 

what appeared to be a conflict of evidence to the Professor was 
really the outcome of wrong interpretation of the epigraphs con- 
cerned. If the assumption that Sri Satakarni of Nanaghat record 
of Queen Naganika was the son of Simuka is abandoned, the alle- 
ged contradiction disappears. The fact appears to be that the 
relieves represent the family of Sri Satakarni, and Simuka was 
given a place among them as the founder of the family. This 
interpretation gains support by the suggested reading of the miss- 
ing phrase in the 2nd line of Naganika’s inscription as Simuka- 
Satavahana-Varrisa-vardhana ”. n 

The identification of this Satakarni, Naganika’s husband, with 
those mentioned in the third place in the Puranic lists without 
discrimination, and to regard Satakarni, the third in the Vdyu 
list, to be the third in order of succession have caused not a little 
confusion. The third of the Matsya list is called SrI-Mallakarni, 
and that of the Bhdgavata list Santakarna. Naganika’s husband 
was performer of innumerable Vedic sacrifices, and so the Matsya 
and Bhdgavata Puranas could not have misquoted his name. It 
looks more probable that he was the sixth of the Matsya list and 
identical with the third of the Vdyu list as both of them bore 
the same name, Satakarni, and ruled for an identical period of 
56 years. Satakarni of the Vdyu Purana. though stands third in 
its list, need not be the third in order of succession as has been 
assumed by a number of scholars. If we remember that the Vdyu 
names only 17 out of the 30 kings with whom it invests the 
dynasty, it may be easily recognised that between Krsna and this 
Satakarni, the Vdyu Purana omitted the mention of some for rea- 
sons already noted. * 

Now this Satakarni of the Nanaghat records (Queen Naga- 
nika’s husband) was the contemporary of Kharvela for “ the 
alphabet of the Nanaghat inscription agrees generally with that 

of the Hathigumpha epigraph ”. The Hathigumpha record 

says that Kharvela sent his forces against the Satakarni of the 


10. E. J. Rapson : Cat. of Ind. Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc. pp. 
xvii-xix, foot-note 4. 

11. D. C. Sarkar : Select Inscriptions etc. p. 187, note 2. 
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west in the 2nd year, and forced the Yavanaraja Dimit to retire 
in the 8th year of his reign. This Dimit has been identified with 
Demetrios, son of Euthydemos. The Gargi Samhita hints at the 
retreat of the Greeks from India due to troubles at home. The 
allusion is* evidently to the struggle between Eukratides and 
Demetrios in Bactria. According to Meyer, 12 Demetrios retired 
in 175 B.C. This was the 8th year of Kharvela, the King 
of Kalinga. His expedition to the west was in his 2nd year 
i.e. in 181 B.C. when Satakarni (6th of the Matsya, 5th of 
the Visnu, and 3rd of the Vdyu lists, and husband of Naganika) 
was administering his territories. Taking into account the regnal 
periods associated with the five predecessors of this Satakarni in 
the Matsya Purana, Simuka seems to have been at the head of 
the Andhra tribe some 87 years before him. Thus we get 181 
B.C. -f* 87 years i.e. 268 B.C. for Simuka to appear on the historical 
stage. If Satakarni had already been on the throne for x years, 
which is very likely, before Kharvela made his hostile move to- 
wards the west, the starting point of Simuka’s career will be 268 
B.C. + x years. This may be 271 B.C. or some other date very 
near it. We had arrived at 271 B.C. by supposing that Pulomavi 
(I) had already reigned 15 years before he overthrew the Kanva 
dynasty in 28 B.C. 

That Simuka lived some time during the 2nd quarter of the 
third century B.C. is also established by Mr. Haricharan Ghose’s 
formula for the first year of Yajnasri’s reign. 13 According to him 
36th year of Yajnasri + V 153 A.D. His explanation is that 
Yajnasri was in possession of Aparanta upto the 16th year of his 
sovereignty as may be inferred from his record at Kanheri, pre- 
sumably in that region. The Girnar inscription dated in the year 
72 (Saka) i.e. 150 A.D. shows that part of the country under the 
sway of Rudradaman. So Yajnasri must have lost that territory 
sometime after 16th year of his reign — maybe in the year 16 + y 
(which according to him is not greater than 10 in value). Now 
Mr. Ghose argues that the Girnar date 72 represents only the year 
when the lake was repaired. But the record itself was inscribed 
later, probably in the year 75 (Saka), ‘ as a close internal exami- 
nation of the record ” would show. “ It is thus clear ” says Mr. 
Ghose “ that Rudradaman had finished his conquests about 75 

12. Encyclopaedia Britanica , IX, p. 88, quoted in the Jr, B. O. Res. Soc 
Vol. XIII, p. 242. 

13. Ind. Hist. Quart., 1930, pp. 753 ff. 
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Saka i.e. 153 A.D. Hence by the above equation, Yajnasri’s acces- 
sion must have occurred in the year 137 A.D. — y.” Although there 
is no compelling reason to post-date the Girnar record by three 
years, we may accept Mr. Ghose’s date for the commencement of 
Yajnasri’s rule, and calculating backwards from it according to 
the Matsya regnal periods, we find Simuka on the political stage 
about 396% - (137 A.D. - y) - (259y 2 + y) B C. i.e. about 270 
B.C. 



The Adventurous Career of Ghasiti Begam 1 


BY 

Krishna Kanta Misra, 

Allahabad University 

Ghasiti Begam was the eldest daughter of Nawah Aliverdi 
Khan of Bengal. Her real name was Mihr-un-nisa Begam. 2 She 
was married by her father to Nawazish Muhammad Khan, who was 
Nawab Aliverdi Khan’s eldest nephew. In the forties of the 
eighteenth century, when Aliverdi commenced his administration 
of the Subah of Bengal, Nawazish Muhammad, husband of Ghasiti 
Begam, was appointed Deputy Governor of Dacca, including Chit- 
tagong, Tipperah and Sylhet, with Hussain Quli Khan as his deputy 
and the Nawab’s grandson Mirza Muhammad (otherwise known as 
Sirajuddaula) as the nominal Superintendent of the nawarah or 
the state fleet. 3 Sirajuddaula’s brother Mirza Kasim (popularly 
called Ekramuddaula) was adopted as his son, 4 as he and Ghasiti 
Begam had no issue, and he was also invested with a nominal com- 
mand over the army at Dacca. 

In 1743, there was some trouble among the officers of Nawa- 
zish Muhammad at Dacca. A certain Gokulchand is said to have 
accused Hussain Quli Khan, the deputy, for some misappropria- 
tion of the state finances, which ultimately led to the dismissal of 
Husain Quli Khan by the Deputy Governor of Dacca. But Husain 
Quli through the influence of Ghasiti Begam got himself reinstated. 
Feeling deeply the insult incurred by him, Husain Quli managed 
to dismiss Gokulchand, through the favour and kindness 5 of Gha- 
siti Begam. In his place, Husain Quli appointed one Rajballabh, 

who remained ever faithful to his master and the Begam. 

• 

Ghasiti Begam came to be known as Chhoti Begam as her hus- 
band was known as Chhota Nawab (of Dacca). Later, when she 

1. Head at a meeting of the Allahabad University History Study Circle 
on December 5, 1947 under the presidentship of Dr. B. P. Saksena. 

2. Ghulam Hussain: Seir Mutaqherin (Valmiki Press Edition), Vol. II., 
p. 109. 

3. Datta : Aliverdi And His Times, 1939, p. 37. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. p. 87. 
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retired to the Moti Jhil Palace, she came to be popularly called 
the Begam of Moti Jhil. 6 

Ghasiti Begam aided her father with her money in his marcfi 
against the Afghans, who had overrun Behar in 1748. 7 Four years 
after, Nawab Aliverdi Khan leaving aside the claims of two sur- 
viving nephews 8 — the husband of Ghasiti (who had always stood 
beside her father in moments of grave crises) and Sayyid Ahmad, 
the Governor of Purnea — nominated Sirajuddaula, as his heir. 9 
Since then, it appears, Nawazish Muhammad, with his wife, Gha- 
siti Begam, left Dacca and resided at Murshidabad, probably in the 
hope of influencing the Nawab to alter the declaration in favour 
of Sirajuddaula.’ 

Since then, Ghasiti’s attitude towards Sirajuddaula was full 
of suspicion. She actually hated Sirajuddaula. Her husband’s two 
ministers Husain Quli Khan and Rajballabh, were really instru- 
mental in setting up Nawazish Muhammad, their master, as their 
thorn in the path of Sirajuddaula’s ambition. In fact, Sirajuddaula 
deeply felt such a stroke of his uncle. Nawazish had amassed vast 
riches and was very popular on account of his mild forgiving dis- 
position and his extensive charities to the poor and friendless. 
These two factors combined with the dislike of his aunt indicated 
that Nawazish Muhammad would raise a standard of rebellion 
when he (Sirajuddaula) would succeed his grandfather. This 
intrigue of Ghasiti Begam and Nawazish Muhammad did materi- 
alise but, not to such a great extent, because one of the partners 
— Nawazish Muhammad — , having received a great shock from 
the death of his adopted son Ekaramuddaula, who was his only 
comfort of life, suddenly fell ill and expired in December, 1755. 10 
It is said that though Nawab Aliverdi called his nephew Nawa- 
ziah with his consort Ghasiti Begam, to his palace for treatment, 


6. Bengal Past And Present, Vol. XXXI, Pt, II, p. 124. 

7. Datta : supra, p. 137. 

8. A brief genealogy is this : — 

Aliverdi 


Amina Begam * * Zainuddin 
„ (Nephew of Aliverdi) 
Mirza Muhammad (known as 
Sirajuddaula) . 


I 

Nawazish Muhammad * * Ghasiti Begam 
(Nephew of Aliverdi) „ 

(No issue) Ekramuddaula adopted, 
after him, Muraddaula. 

9. Scrafton : Reflections, p. 52. 

10. Seir Mutaqherin, Vol. II, p. 127 gives the date 13 Rabi II, 1169H 
(i.e. January 16, 1756), which is incorrect, as Mr. Watts, the Chief of the 
English Factory at Cossimbazar, reported the death of Nawazish in his letter 
dated 17-12-1756. See Public Proceedings, 20-12-1755, p. 534. 
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when Nawazish Muhammad fell ill, Ghasiti although actually in 
her father’s house trembled lest Sirajuddaula, her inveterate 
enemy, should confine her there, and so she quickly repaired to 
her own lodgings, where Nawazish died 11 4 putting herself in a 
cornered chair together with her husband.’ 12 

Sirajuddaula had taken the reins of the government from his 
grandfather, when the latter fell ill. His spies at this moment 
reported that the English were plotting with Ghasiti Begam against 
Sirajuddaula’s succession. 13 This is evident from a note made by 
one Dr. William Forth in a letter to Mr. Drake : 4 About 15 days 
before the old Nawab died, his son (meaning Sirajuddaula) came 
in and with a face full of resentment and anger addressed the old 
man thus : ’ ‘ Father, I am well informed the English are going 
to assist the Begam . ‘ The old Nawab asked me (i.e. Dr. Forth) 

if it was true, I told him that it was a malicious report of some 
who were not our friends and raised on purpose to prejudice him 

and his son against us The report of the English’s going to 

assist the Begam arose from one Bailey The Agababa, a son 

of Suffrage Cawn, being under the protection of the Begum and 
apprehensive of disputes with Souragud Dowlet atter the old 
Nabob’s death, was desirous of entertaining some Europeans in 
his service.’ 14 

When after Aliverdi’s death, Sirajuddaula succeeded to the 
Subahdarship of Bengal, Ghasiti Begam resolved to put up a rival 
claimant, Muraddaula, 15 son of Pachaculi Khan, 16 who was under 
her care and tuition, to the Nawabship,' being prompted to such 
an action by her lover, Nazur Ali. 17 1 As she was possessed of 
immense riches, got 20,000 of the military over to her party, with 
which she entrusted herself at Moota Geel (Moti Jhil) near 
Muxadavad (Murhidabad) at the Chuta Nabob’s palace ; and 
took care to be well supplyed with all sorts of arms and ammuni- 


11. Bengal Past And Present : supra, p. 124. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Hill: Bengal in 1756-57, Vol. xix, p. xlv. 

14. Written from Chinsura, dated 16-12-1756. 

15. Scrafton : supra, p. 54. 

16. Hill. 11 : Bengal, supra, Vol. I, p. 249. 

17. He was ‘ a man in the style of Hussein-culy-qhan, tall, stout, and 
handsome. This man, who ran away from Bengal with 12015 lacs in jewel, 
and God knows how much more in cash, returned into that country in the 
year 1780, poor and distressed, obliged to live in his old age at the expense 
of a dance- woman, an old acquaintance of his ; he had squandered all that 
treasure at Dice at Banaras.’ Seir Mutaqherin : supra, Vol. II, p. 186 f. n. 
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tions ; but in want of provisions, the Nabob having secured all the 
avenues leading to her camp, whereupon, many of her military 
upon her refusing them to attack the Nabob’s forces, deserted 
her ; and her husband’s friends interposing between her and Seir 
Raja Dowlet, she suffered herself to be imposed on, and compro- 
mised matters ; which was no sooner done, but Seir Raja Dowlet 
took her forces in (his) pay, and having her then entirely at his 
discretion, plundered her of all of her riches , 18 to put it out of 
her power to make head against him hereafter’ 19 

Such conflicts between Sirajuddaula and Ghasiti Begam had 
arisen earlier too. Ghasiti had interceded with her sister, Amina 
Begam (mother of Sirajuddaula) and obtained release of her 
trusted minister, Rajballabh who had been imprisoned by Sira- 
juddaula during Aliverdi’s reign . 20 This undue advantage of 
Ghasiti Begam was not liked by Sirajuddaula. The latter, seeing 
his failure in teasing her aunt, demanded next time the severed 
head of Mir Nazur Ali. her lover (from her) , 4 who had sustained 
the honour of royal family by frequent nightly visits ’ to her 
apartments. But she could not obey the order , 21 which led to 
Sirajuddaula’s expedition to Moti Jhil , 22 where she was fortified 
with her lover . 23 In the scuffle that followed, Ghasiti was 4 made 
a prisoner and her pallaces and possessions seized and confiscated 
to the Suba’s use .’ 24 

Sirajuddaula had a personal grudge against Rajballabh, the 
faithful minister of Ghasiti Begam, who had declared himself 


18. The treasure of Ghasiti Begam was known to be beyond any 

estimate But according to common report, it was something like 32 erorcs 
of silver money — i.e. 800 millions of British money then. Hill : supra, Vol. 
Ill, p. 218. In a letter of Governor Drake 19-7-1756, she is mentioned 

as ‘ one of the most powerful engines oi war in these eastern parts \ as she 
had much wealth. 

19. Narrative of the capture of Calcutta from April 10, 1756 to Novem- 
ber 10, 1756 by William Tooke. See Orme MSS. O. V. 19, Bengal ^1756, 

pp. 5-46. 

20. See letter of Hoi well to the Court of Directors 30 th Nov. 1756 in 
Hill : supra, Vol. II, p. 3. 

21 See Trans, of Extracts, from a MS entitled Revolutions in Bengal , 
Hill : supra, Vol. Ill, p. 217. 

22. The Moti Jhil or the Lake of Pearls occupies now a part of a 

deserted bed of the Bhagirathi. Nawazish Muhammad built there a sangidan 
or stone-hall, a mehalsara or harem, and a mosque. Bengal Past and Pre- 
sent : supra, Vol. II, No. 2, p. 203. 

23. Seir : supra, Vol. II, p. 156 ; Narrative of the succession of Sira- 
juddaula etc., by Governor Drake, 19-7-3756, Hill : supra, Vol. I, p. 119. 

24. Hill : supra, Vol. II, p 3. 
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openly a partisan of Ghasiti. He had once imprisoned the above 
jninister but for a very short period. When the minister saw that 
the end of Aliverdi was approaching, he, in order to ensure the 
safety of his family at Dacca (from Sirajuddaula, the heir-appa- 
rent) wrote a letter to Mr. Watts, Chief of Cossimbazar, saying 
that his family in the course of their intended pilgrimage to 
Jagannatha Temple at Puri, would visit Calcutta, and begged that 
permission for them to stay there for a couple of months. 25 Raj- 
ballabh had considerable influence over Ghasiti Begam, and his 
power at Dacca might be of the utmost consequence to the East 
India Company’s affairs there. Moreover, Sirajuddaula was their 
enemy and Ghasiti Begam was conspiring to thwart his ascent to 
the throne and therefore, if she succeeded, it was thought it would 
be of great benefit to the English. As Rajballabh was Ghasiti’s 
right-hand man, the Company readily consented to Rajballabh’s 
proposal, and gave a safe asylum to his family, including his son 
Krishnadas on their arrival in Calcutta. 26 

After settling affairs with Ghasiti Begam, Sirajuddaula bought 
off the Nawabvazier of Oudh with a part of Ghasiti’s wealth. 27 
Sirajuddaula now dealt with the Nawab of Purnea and the English 
who had become the allies of his aunt. The English had Krishna- 
das, who had carried off a fortune which partly belonged to Ghasiti 
Begam. They surmised that Sirajuddaula would never be able 
to carry his point in the succession question (as he was universally 
despised), and therefore carried on secret correspondence with 
Ghasiti Begam, and withdrew to Calcutta her treasures, which 
she wished to put in a place of safety, and also those of 
Rajballabh, chief Diwan. It is said that the English had also an 
understanding with the Nawab of Purnea. 28 

In the Great Bengal Conspiracy of 1756-57, Ghasiti Begam 
gave the remains of her wealth to assist Mir Jafar in order to 
revenge herself upon Sirajuddaula. 29 She rendered help to Mir 
Jafar also by taking interest in his behalf with everyone whom 
she thought to have conceived some attachment to her concerns. 

‘ To these she presented a long list of the wrongs she had, 

(in order) to claim at their hands all the rights which 


25. Ibid, pp. 119-20. 

26. Bengal Past and Present, Vol. XXXI, Pt. 2., p. 126. 

27. Hill : supra, Vol. I, p. xlvii. 

28. Trans, of the first part of a Memoir by Monsr. Jean Law, Chief of 
the French Factory at Cossimbazar, Hill : supra, Vol III, p. 163. 

29. Ibid. Vol. I, p. clxxxxiii. 
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Aliverdi Khan’s daughter and Nawzish Muhammad’s consort, must 
have acquired over their gratitude. She recalled to their mindj; 

all the favours which they had received from her family she 

took care to distribute it (the gold which she had) adroitly 

(among these) ; she even sent some to Mir Jafar Khan. . . .Affairs 
now came to that point and everyone of the grandees, tending to 
one common centre in view, which was to remove Sirajuddaula, 
everyone pointed his efforts that way ’ 30 

The result of the activities of the conspirators was the Battle 
of Plassey, which was decided in favour of the English, who had 
raised the arch-traitor — Mir Jafar — to the masnad of Murshidabad, 
and which marked the preliminaries for the establishment of 
British Empire in India. But, Ghasiti — the chief conspirator had 
to retire in exile — as a reward for her intrigues which she had 
carried on against Sirajuddaula. 

4 To the Zanzira Palace (at Dacca), where through the cle- 
mency and kindness of Aliverdi Khan and Nawazish Muhammad, 
had long lived the wife and children of Serferaz Khan , 31 there 
came after the battle of Plassey, less honoured and well dowered 
the household of Surajudowlah — the proud daughters of Aliveredi 
Khan himself \ 32 Both Ghasiti Begam and Amina Begam in the 
days of their father’s rule, had played important part and seen 
strange and chequered times. Ghasiti Begam had lived in luxury 
in Murshidabad and after her husband’s death, had retired to her 
splendid palace at Moti Jhil, the Pearl Lake, ‘near Murshidabad 
a stately pile, ornamented with pillars of black marble brought 
from the ruins of the ancient capital of Gaur 33 But soon her fate 
led her to such a wretched conditioned as to have made her retire 
to the Zanzira palace ‘ in the most disgraceful and shameless neg- 
lect.’ A few months after, her younger sister, Amina Begam join- 
ed Ghasiti. ‘ It was,’ says an English writer recounting the fate 
of such ladies of the harem of the royal family, ‘ thus a sti^nge 
company that gathered within the walls of the Zanzira Palace and 
looked out at the Great City of Dacca across the Buriganga. The 
family of Serferaz Khan still inhabited the best apartments, living 


30. Bengal Past and Present, supra, Vol. XXXI, Pt. 2 pp. 127-28. 

31. See Tarikh-i-Bengalah by Salimullah (RASB MSS Collection) f. 
104B, and Riyaz-us-salatin by Ghulam Hussain Salim, Eng. Trans., (RASB), 
p. 321. 

32. F. H. Bradley Birt : The Romance of an Eastern Capital, 1906, p. 212. 

33. Ibid. 
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in luxury, though still prisoners, the youths growing up in idle- 
ness with all the indolence of the East. It must have been with 
something of revengeful joy that they watched the approach first 
of Ghasiti, the eldest daughter of their proud enemy Aliverdi 
Khan, who had dispossessed them and theirs of their own, and 
then the younger daughter mourning the extinction of her dignity, 
with her widowed daughter-in-law by her side, a mere child, yet 
with a child of her own at her breast. The banks of the river, it 
is said, were crowded to see them arrive, the wife, (the aunt,) and 
mother and child of the man whose name had become a by-word 
throughout Bengal for cruelty, debauchery and oppression/ 34 

Mir Jafar, after assuming the Nawabship of Bengal had direct- 
ed Mir Miran, his younger brother, to remove every obstacle from 
his path. Miran, suspecting Ghasiti and Amina being his brother’s 
enemies, wrote repeatedly to Jussarat Khan, the Governor of 
Dacca, to pul those aged and unfortunate ladies to death. But 
Jussarat was a generous soul who owed his bread and preferment 
to those ladies and to their deceased husbands. 35 He replied by 
begging that he should be relieved of his post, as he is unable to 
carry out such as odious task. Miran deputed a friend of his to 
Dacca with instructions to induce the ladies at the Zanzira Palace to 
embark in a boat by deceiving them to understand that they would 
be sent to Murshidabad, and to sink the boat in mid-stream. 

Preparatory to this iniquity, Ghasiti and Amina were convey- 
ed to a lonely place. But Miran’s real intention was betrayed by 
the emotion and tears of his agent. 4 Mother said he to Ghasiti 
Begam, ‘ you have eaten nothing the whole day ; eat something 
for you are going to take a long journey, and — ’ ; here he was 
interrupted by his own tears and sobs. 

The once haughty Ghasiti Begam broken and cowed took 
fright and shed tears and cried out against her fate, but the 
youhger Amina endeavoured to console and pacify her : 4 Sister ’, 
said she, ‘Why such fears, and why weep? We are destined to 
die one day ; let that be this Here she paused and assuming a 
calmer tone added : ‘ Sister,' as we ought to thank God that we 
are offered this method of expiation, and that we are not going 
without having placed our own load on the shoulders of Miran.’ 

34. Ibid. 

35. Miran’s action was really foolish, as to put to death those who are 
in exile, forgotten and reduced to poverty and distress, is a breach of the 
law of humanity. 

J. 8 
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The Begams, after performing the purifying ablutions (Wazu ?) , 
and putting on clean and white clothes, appropriate to the occa- 
sion, begged God to pardon their sins, and then bade the agent of 
Miran to execute Miran’s orders. Seeing him hesitate, Amina 
made a prayer : 4 O God Almighty, we are both sinners and cul- 
prits, but we have done no harm to Miran. On the contrary, he 
owes everything in the world to us, nor have we had any other 
return from him than this unjust order to put us to death. We 
hope, therefore 36 that after our death, Thou Sendest Thine Light- 
ning to crush his guilty head, and to exact from him a full revenge 
on our own account and on that of our children \ 37 

After these words, their cries, which they had begun to make, 
rang out across the stillness of the waters far into the night, but 
no help came. Mir Miran’s man with much reluctance on his part 
slowly drew out the plug which held the hole at the bottom of 
the boat and the boat began to sink slowly. The boarders of the 
boat 38 perished miserably. Such was the end of the once proud 
family of Aliverdi Khan. It seems that their prayers prior to 
death were heard, for after a few days, a thunderbolt descended 
amidst a rainstorm and struck Mir Miran, and the cruel man 
died . 39 

Ghasiti Begam thus filled a prominent chapter in the history 
of Bengal during the eighteenth century. With her life were 
connected some of the important incidents of the period, which 
led to the rupture between the English East India Company and 
Sirajuddaula — a rupture which culminated in the Battle of 
Plassey, the downfall of Nawab Sirajuddaula, and ultimately the 
foundation of the British Empire in India. 


36. It is noteworthy that the style of the prayer runs in the - same 
strain as those petitions to Judges ; and it ends in the same words used in 
filing a bill in a court of a Judge. 

37. Seir Mutaqherin : supra, Vol. II, p. 369-371. 

38. The five main sufferers along with { 20 women of inferior note, and 
attendants * were : “ Gassetta Begum, Widow of the Nabob Shehmat Jung ; 
Omna Begum, Mother of Nabob Serajah Dowleh ; Muzado-Dowla, son of 
Padshah Cooly Cawn, adopted by Shehmat Jung ; Lutfen-Nisa Begum, widow 
of the Nabob Serajah-Dowlah ”. See Long : Selections from Unpublished 
Records etc., Vol. I, p. 428. 

39. On 1st July. See Select Committee Proceedings, 24-7-1760. Vide- 
Hill: An Abstract of the Early Records of the Foreign Department (1756-62), 
p. 65. 



Early History of the Dutch Factories of 
Masulipatam and Petapoli (1605-1636)* 

BY 

T. I. Poonen, M.A. 

I 

While Madras was a mere fishing village, Calcutta a marshy 
swamp, and Bombay an insignificant islet, Masulipatam (Machilipa- 
tam, the city of fish) was already a centre of immense commercial 
importance. 1 On Portuguese maps it was marked much more 
conspicuously than Bombay, which they passed to the English 
Royal Family as the dowry of the Portuguese princess, Catherine 
of Braganza. wife of Charles II. When the Bahmani Kingdom took 
its place as an independent political unit, its eastern limit extended 
as far as Masulipatam 2 on the coast of Coromandel. This interest- 
ing town has thus survived the fall of the Bahmani Kingdom, the 
Golkonda Sultanate formed out of the Bahmani Kingdom and the 
Mughal Empire. Although shorn of its ancient commercial import- 
ance, it is still the natural outlet of the territories belonging to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad whose inability to include this ancient port 
within the bounds of his extensive kingdom places his state dis- 
tinctively in a less advantageous position in commercial matters 
than the much less important but more accessible maritime states 
of the West Coast. At the close of the 16th Century, while the 
Portuguese maritime supremacy in eastern waters was still intact, 
Masulipatam was the chief port of the Golkonda state. 3 
The old controversy about the sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
what was called the French Lodge at Masulipatam and 
the presence in Masulipatam of a large number of European 
tombstones bring home to our minds the fact that this 
town was from the dawn of the 17th century the scene 
of the commercial operations of several European nations. While 
the date of the French Factory at Masulipatam is as late as 1669, 
the Dutch Factory was established there as early as 1605, a date 
famous in Indian History as marking the death of Akbar the Great. 

* Extension Lectures delivered at Masulipatam in December 1937 under 
the auspices of the Andhra University with slight modifications 

1. Balakrishna, Commercial Relations between England and India. 

2. Terpstra, Koromandel, pp. 13-14. 

3. Moreland, India ot the death oj Akbar. 
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To-day no one thinks of the massive Dutch tombs strewn 
about the coast. But these tombs perfectly cut by native workers 
under the direction of European stone carvers with floral orna- 
ments distinctively Indian in character still survive the power of 
the nationality which they represent. 4 It has been pointed out that 
among the 17th century tombs in Masulipatam there are none 
in French ; But the Dutch tombs are numerous and cover dates 
so far apart as 1624, the year of the death of Jacob Dedel, 
Councillor and Head of the Netherlands trade on Land and Sea, 
1687, the last year of the independence of the Golkonda Kingdom, 
1725, 1728, 1734, 1735 and 1799. The 1734 tomb is that of the 
Merchant and Head of “ this northern district, and second person 
of the entire coast of Coromandel The 1799 tomb, the latest to 
be seen on the spot, is that of the wife of the Merchant 
and Head Administrator of the Factory of Masulipatam. 
These tombstones attest to the predominant part played by the 
Dutch in the commerce of Masulipatam in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. From the abundance of Dutch tombstones as contrasted 
with the absence of any French ones, the inference has rightly 
been drawn that the Dutch had more filial reverence for their 
deceased or else that, assuming a higher position, they behaved as 
if they were permanently established in the country. 

The importance of Masulipatam in the 16th and 17th 
centuries is indicated by contemporary European observers. Thus 
Linschoten who stayed five years in Goa and finally sailed from 
Cochin in January 1589 speaks of Masulipatam as a place where 
was produced excellent fair linen of cotton, of all colours and woven 
with diverse sorts of flowers and figures very fine and cunningly 
wrought, better esteemed than silk for its fineness and cunning 
workmanship. Besides these piece-goods and chintz or cloth with 
printed designs, diamonds, rubies, pearls, agates, indigo, rice, etc., 
used to be exported. 5 In the 17th century there used to be seen 
at Masulipatam a great concourse of merchants from Cambay, 
Surat and other places under the jurisdiction of the Great Mughal 
as also from Goa, Orissa, Bengal and Pegu. Commodities from 
Holland as well as those from the Moluccas, China etc. were sold 
at a very good rate. An English traveller mentions that many good 


4. Rea, Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India Company. 

5. Linschoten quoted by Balkrishna. Instruction to Steven Van der 
Hagen by the Chamber of XVII ; Jonge, J. K. J. de, De opkomst van het 
Nederlandsch gezag in oost Indie , Vol. Ill, p. 495 ; Reisehechreibungen Vol. I, 
Terpstra, Koromandel , p. 29. 
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and fine commodities were procured here, viz., all sorts of fine 
calicoes, plain and coloured, more especially fine salempores for 
quilts, diverse sorts of chintz of curious lively colours, as also chairs 
and tables with ebony chests of drawers, writing cases finely wrought 
inlaid with turtle shell or ivory, and that in these wares there 
was a great traffic into most parts of India, Persia, Arabia, China 
and South Seas as well as into England and Holland. 
In this place which in 1590 was the chief port of the 
kingdom of Golkonda and an important town, the first permanent 
Dutch factory in India was established in 1605 on a patch of dry 
ground surrounded by a dismal swamp, described by an English 
military officer as a place which no living creature but a Dutchman, 
a frog or an alligator would have selected for his habitation. 6 The 
early European settlements were located among some salt marshes 
about a mile nearer the sea than the modern town. Hence this 
remark. 

The second station in the Golkonda kingdom chosen by 
the Dutch during the early years of the 17th century as suitable 
for commercial operations was Petapoli (Vetapolemae) near 
Nizampatam, Repalli Taluq, Guntur District, close to the mouth 
of the River Krishna. Petapoli was a more dangerous anchorage 
for ships than Masuilpatam and not so shut off from the wind. It 
was marshy and the climate was unhealthy. But there was avail- 
able here a red dye called Tambrevelle which was the best to be 
found m the area. So the painted and dyed cloth of Petapoli was 
superior to those of Masulipatam. Indigo also could be bought 
here though at much higher rates than in Masulipatam. Cotton 
yarn, white stuffs and several other commodities also came to be 
transported to Holland. 7 Other centres associated with Dutch trade 
in the Northern Coromandel region were Datcheron and Pallicoll. 
The Petapoli factory was established in 1606 and that at Masuli- 
patam a year earlier as will be seen presently. 

• 

We shall now examine the circumstances which led to the 
arrival in Masulipatam of the Dutch, as the Northern Flemings who 
acquired their independence of Spain and joined with the Western 
Frisians to form the United Provinces of which Holland was the 
principal part have been called by the English after the assertion 
of their independence. 8 They were the first European nation who 


6. Account of Lieutenant Campell (1833) in Kistna District Gazetteer. 

7. Baldaeus. 

8. Sir Henry Johnstone, Pioneers in India , Blackie : London, 1913. 
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broke through the Portuguese monopoly of Eastern trade guaran- 
teed to them by the Bull of Pope Alexander the VI and enforced 
by them with the strength of their naval power. Through his im- 
mortal volumes on the rise of the Dutch Republic depicting Hol- 
land's valiant fight for freedom, the historian, Motley, has 
enlisted for the people of Holland the lasting symptahy 
and admiration of all lovers of human liberty. Holland’s 
advent into the east was also connected with that strug- 
gle for independence. When, at the close of the 15th century, the 
Portuguese discovered the sea-route to India and monopolised the 
Eastern trade, other European nations did not feel it as a grievance 
because they could buy Asiatic goods from Lisbon. But the situation 
changed when in 1580 Philip II of Spain, described as the 
classic bigot of modern times, completed the conquest of Portugal. 
Being the determined enemies of the Protestant Netherlanders, the 
Spaniards closed the Portuguese ports to Dutch trade. Thereupon 
the Dutch who were dependent on the trade in spices from the 
east for their very existence determined to establish direct com- 
mercial relations with the eastern lands where the Spanish 
— Portuguese power claimed a monopoly, destroy the Spanish mono- 
poly, and stock their markets once more with the products of the 
east. For this purpose several Companies were formed which by 
their mutual rivalry clashed with each other, buying spices in the 
east at very high prices and selling goods at home at very low 
prices. Eventually in 1602 they were united into one Company to 
which the States General granted the sole right of commerce with 
the East Indies for a period of 21 years. The charter of the Com- 
pany was periodically renewed and, throughout the two centuries 
during which the Dutch dealt with India proper, it was this Com- 
pany (Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie) whose small coins 
with the emblem V.O.C. were current for one pie in living 
memory in and near Cochin that was responsible for the 
activities of that nation in this country. While Dutch dominion 
still endures in the East Indies, it had disappeared altogether in 
India more than a century ago. Dutch historians were mainly 
concerned with their territories in the East Indies while Indian 
and English writers wishing to deal with the activities of the Dutch 
in India proper where they - had extensive transactions in four 
regions i.e., Coromandel, Gujarat, Bengal and Malabar are heavily 
handicapped because the sources for the narrative of the history 
are in an unfamiliar language (Dutch) with an unfamiliar script. 
Of these four regions, the Coromandel Coast was the earliest scene 
of the Dutch United Company’s activities. 
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Dutch historians usually divide the chronicle of Dutch acti- 
>tfties in the East in the 17th and 18th Century into three periods 
viz., 


The foundation period . . 1600-1678 

Period of expansion . . 1678-1758 

Period of decline . . 1758-1795 9 

It is with the earlier half of the first period that we are con- 
cerned in these studies. At the close of the foundation period the 
Dutch factories were vigorously working and earned the envious 
admiration of European rivals. The circumstances of the founda- 
tion of these two factories and the scope of their early trade may 
now be described. 

At this period a factory did not denote a place of manu- 
facture, but merely a trading post where factors or agents were 
stationed. The principal business of the Dutch in the east was 
to procure pepper and other spices for Europe. They found that 
they could bring from Europe no merchandise readily saleable in 
the Spice Islands. Indian piece goods were the recognised medium 
of the trade ; consequently, they established factories in India as 
subsidiaries to the principal business. The Dutch factory which 
was established at Masulipatam in 1605 was the first of its kind to 
be attempted by the United Company. It arose as a result of the 
naval expedition which left Holland in December 1603 equipped 
as a War fleet under the command of Admiral Steven Van Der 
Hagen. 10 One of the ships was the Delft which had on board the 
Junior Merchant Pieter Ysaacxs Eijloff, destined to be the first head 
of the Masulipatam factory. In the directions given to the Admiral, 
Masulipatam was specifically mentioned as a place admirably 
suited for the purchase of cotton cloths just like Negapatam and 
Pulicat in the south. From Calicut where the fleet had touched 
in -November 1604, the Delft was despatched to open trade with the 
Corcmandel Coast. In the spring of 1605, the vessel reached 
Masulipatam, then in the possession of Mahomed Quli, King of 
Golkonda (1581-1611). Thanks largely to the co-operation of a 
Jew named Azzelan, the Dutch were fortunate to secure firm 
footing at Masulipatam and to enter into commercial relations with 
the people. Although there were Portuguese merchants in the 
town, they had ceased to receive reinforcements and their rivals 

9. Meinsma, J. J., Geschiedenis van De Nederlandsche oost Indische 
Bezittingen . 

10. MacLeod, *De oost Indische Compagnie als zea mogenheid in Azie{ 
Vol. I, p. 54 and de Jonge, opkomst. 
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were welcomed by the Indian authorities. Trade was opened. The 
Delft which had introduced the Dutch to Masulipatam left on the 
25th April 1605 with a fresh cargo of cotton goods for Achin in 
Sumatra and Bantam in Java. Pieter Yssacxs Eijloff was left as 
Senior Merchant on the shore with a small number of assistants 
to set up a permanent factory. Thus the first voyage of the Delft 
had weighty consequences for the Company as the Commander and 
Merchants of that vessel were the founders of that cloth trade of 
the Dutch on the East Coast destined later to be so extensively 
and extremely important ( vide Terpstra and MacLeod). 

The vessel which brought the founders of the Masulipatam 
factory reached the place a second time on the 17th May 1608. It 
was on its way up the Coromandel Coast on this cruise that they 
reached Petapoli, the next place to be occupied on this coast, the 
most important persons on board being Van Dirk Van Leeuwen and 
Paulus Van Soldt. The latter was honourably received and allowed 
to trade, the toll to be paid for imports being fixed at 4 c /[ . Two most 
powerful Persian merchants who were visited promised to him to 
summon all the weavers dwelling thereabout and to get them make 
cloth according to the samples furnished. Dirk Van Leeuwen 
who had already been nominated as Merchant of the Coast by the 
Admiral Van Der Hagen was appointed head of the newly con- 
templated lodge. Orders were now placed according to the samples 
and a compound was got for 12 Pagodas. This was the origin of 
the Petapoli Factory. 11 When three decades later the English founded 
Madraspatnam and began to contract for woollen goods and 
“ gelonghs ”, it became impossible for the Dutch to meet their 
demand in these commodities wholly from Pulicat. This circum- 
stance added to the importance of Petapoli where the trade and 
procuring of cloth were carried on without anxiety or trouble and 
it became necessary to continue procuring a supply from Petapoli. 12 

Both the factories of Masulipatam and Petapoli were in 
existence, though wih some intervals of inactivity or closure / down 
to the end of the year marking the close of the foundation period 
of Dutch enterprise in India. The commerce of North Coromandel 
was extended largely by the establishment of this Dutch Agency 
which developed a valuable business, importing spices, metals and 
luxury goods and loading textiles for the Far East, and making 
Masulipatam one of the two main ports at which the pepper and 


11. MacLeod, Vol. I, p. 56. 

12. Batavia Dagh- Register, 1640 : Entry for 27th November, 
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spices of India were sold in exchange for cloth. At this time 
Masulipatam was important as the chief Indian port of a Company 
which by reason of its unchallenged credit, its immense treasure 
and extensive usefulness was ranked the first in Europe. It may 
however be pointed out that while Surat on the West Coast owed 
its importance wholly to the activities of modern European 
nations, the commercial importance of Masulipatam dated back to 
a far distant past although in certain directions that importance 
was enhanced by the arrival of the Dutch and the English. 

The nature of the commodities which were collected by 
the Dutch in Masulipatam during this period can be seen from 
contemporary Dutch and English documents. Cloth, indigo, 
diamonds, slaves and rice were the usual exports. The 
export of textiles for the Archipelago formed the chief 
business of the Masulipatam and Petapoli markets. Some con- 
siderable quantities of cloth were also exported to Europe direct. 
What Englishmen spoke of as cloth was called by the Dutch 
Kletghees. It was linen and was made of cotton wool or the same 
stuff that Calico cloth was made of and used for being cast about 
people’s bodies as cloaks or mantles or as girdles and scarfs about 
their loins. 13 Minute instructions were given to weavers and dyers 
on patterns being brought from Bantam or Batavia. Calamity and 
famine conditions sometimes interfered with the progress of Dutch 
business. Thus in 1631 although a considerable number of bales 
of cloth and cotton yarn were obtained, the native merchants would 
not enter into any contract with the Dutch regarding the delivery 
of cloth. These dislocations led to the utter ruin of the cloth trade. 
The English and other great merchants of Bijapur, Berhampore and 
surrounding regions with their great capital diverted the trade 
about the Coromandel Coast, and bought linen and fine cloth with- 
out regard of length, fineness and breadth far above their ordinary 
prices, thus paralysing the Dutch trade. One difficulty experienced 
with regard to the cloth trade was that, when cotton became 
too dear or too bad, the weavers were not always ready to make the 
demanded cloths of the required length, breadth and fineness un- 
less they were paid excessively high prices. The weavers would 
rather make cloth of such length and breadth as they pleased and 
such cloth would not meet the specific needs of the market. There 
was vigorous competition by other nationals for the purchase of 
cloth. The eager buying of the Moors, English, Danes, Siamese, 
and Achinese who offered prices without any consideration made 

13. Letters from Surat dated 20th August 1609 in Letters Received by 
the East India Company from its Servants in the East , 

J. 9 
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the Dutch on occasions give up their scramble for cloth. One great 
occupation of the weavers was the making of what is called Guinea 
cloth. When the foreign merchants were found keen on making 
rough small short cloth called Salenvpores and Betilles , the weavers 
would naturally be pushing on with them. 

The Dutch Governor Ijsbarntsen of Pulicat, realising the 
hopelessness of the cloth situation at Masulipatam and despairing 
of restoration of the previous condition, tried for a supply at 
Petapoli and Neijipilli. He found competent people inclined to 
make linen but considered the price was immeasurably high. So 
he got dejected and returned to Pulicat, his mission unfulfilled. He 
reported that since the departure of two ships which had recently 
left, the trade of the Coromandel Coast had been bad and scanty 
as had happened never before. The great travail which the work- 
ing people suffered through the avaricious governor, the great 
dearth of cotton, the eager and vehement purchase of Englishmen, 
Danes, Moors and certain Persian Ambassadors and merchants who 
with great state and suite came to Masulipatam and invested a 
large sum of money for the delivery of linen in the Vellore quarter 
not only made the supply too dear but also prevented any supply 
from being available. At the end of the year 1634, the cotton yarn 
was so gone up on the Coromandel Coa^t that the price of a bale 
of 150 pounds Hollands which could formerly be bought for 12 or 15 
Pagodas at the highest rose to 20 and 22 Pagodas. But as the 
cotton harvest that year was very good, it was hoped that there 
would be a fall of prices. One factor which had to be taken note 
of in the prosecution of this trade was the availability of cash for 
making purchases. When Dutch boats called at Masulipatam and 
relieved financial stringency as they did in October 1636, the 
factories on the Coast became so excellently provided with cash 
and merchandise that in the next year a large amount of cargo 
could be bought, and there was a prospect of cotton not failing 
although the weavers, because of the continuance of the dearth, were 
inclined to neglect the making of coarse linen. If that continued, the 
yarn was likely to become scarce. The fine ducks were being greatly 
sought by the Moors and the great ones so that they became almost 
unpurchaseable for the Company. Also, the extraordinary rainfall 
greatly hindered the procuring of both kinds of cloth. There was 
however, one circumstance that led to the progress of the cloth 
trade in Masulipatam at the time. This was the wars and 
disturbances that prevailed in the Carnatic which led to the abandon- 
ment of the lands round Pulicat ; the villages where the fine cloths 
were made were mostly burnt and the people had run away. 
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Consequently there was an increase in the cloth trade at Masuli- 
patam, Petapoli and other Golkonda factories. 14 Thus we can 
understand how in spile of the difficulties mentioned above, the 
procuring of linen in Masulipatam for a time made excellent pro- 
gress. This was a grievance to the English, Danes and Moors who 
contemplated with regret the high prices they had to pay as con- 
trasted with the Dutch who had stored a good quality at a 
reasonable price. 15 

Even when there were difficulties, there was a silver 
lining in the cloth situation. This was the excellent system that 
had been introduced by the very able Governor, Ijsbrantsen. He 
brought everything to such system that all the linen was now 
made perfect with legard to length and breadth. It was brought 
to such a condition that the weavers made exactly according to 
order. The weavers promised that there would be no shortage ol 
cotton and that things would be brought to the previous prospe- 
rous state. In 1634 the cotton harvest was very good and 110 
bales of cloth were delivered from Masulipatam at Batavia. Next 
year a t hortage in the supply of cloth w as noticed and a ship 
destined for Persia from Batavia was held up for sometime owing 
1o this shortage. At this time goods were first taken to Batavia 
and thence conveyed to the eventual destination. Owing to the 
lack of supply at the place of manufacure, several other ducks 
were made for the fatherland and the East Indies in accordance 
with the ideas of the weavers. 

Next to cloth the most important commodity collected for 
export at Masulipatam was the important blue dye-stuff called 
indigo prepared from several leguminous plants which abounded 
in the Krishna delta. The sediment from a watery extract of the 
plant was dried and formed into small cubes of the dye-stuffs 
which had a deep blue colour with a coppery tinge. The hinterland 
’of Masulipatam supplied indigo and considerable skill was required 
oh the part of the Company’s factors in dealing with this business. 
English letters tell us much of Dutch activities with regard to 
Indigo. Dutch agents resided in the Indigo-producing districts two 
days journey from Masulipatam and exerted themselves briskly 
in making purchases. English merchants of Masulipatam noted 
wjth envy how the Dutch in 1615 had purchased reasonable quanti- 
ties of indigo at cheap rates. The English were mightily afraid 


14. MacLeod, Vol. II, p. 167 

15. Batavia Dagh-Register , 1637 : Entry for 14th March. 
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that the Dutch might engross the whole supply into their hands 
and that they would get only what the Dutch rejected. Anglo- 
Dutch rivalry in purchasing Indigo was well marked. 

The Dutch wanted to secure indigo at prices which were 
unremunerative for the producers. Thus in 1634 the Dutch under- 
merchant delegated to explore the situation reported that they 
found the land untilled with no sign of human activity. The stock 
was dirty and withered and the prices so excessively high that the 
under-merchant did not think it advisable to buy any. They en- 
couraged the cultivators and induced them to cultivate indigo and 
promised that they would be bought at the former price and a little 
more. Thereupon the merchants promised to comply with the 
request of the Dutch merchants. The situation did not improve 
very much. Two years later, in June 1636, the Dutch governor 
Carel Reignersen had sent envoys to the indigo land about Masuli- 
patam. But the junior merchants sent there returned fruitlessly 
and brought very little because of the extraordinary high prices 
caused by the scarcity of cultivation i.e., 14 to 16 Pagodas for the 
littel or 288 lbs. It was therefore thought inadvisable to buy any 
large consignment. But the Moors and Banyas bought large 
quantities and took them into the interior. The alternative rise and 
fall of hopes about the indigo crop on the part of the Dutch 
merchants afford interesting reading. Thus the merchants felt 
jubilant when they noticed on one occasion that the indigo about 
Masulipatam stood passably fair. They hoped that about Septem- 
ber 1636 there would be a great crop in case the greatly increasing 
heat and the hard rain did not hinder it. They were waiting with 
anxiety to see whether those hopes would be fulfilled. However, the 
governor was diligent about sending a senior merchant again to 
the indigo country at the time the indigo was cut not only to 
promote the securing of a supply but also to induce the cultivators 
to sow it in future and to advance some money for it. Though 
good supplies were available, the Dutch could not always buy 
because of the high prices asked by the sellers and competition on 
the part of the other buyers. Thus the Batavia Dagh-Register of 
the 9th October 1636 mentions that on one occasion when there 
was a consignment of 100 littel tolerably good, the high prices 
charged by the sellers i.e., 55 and 58 Pagodas the littel or 288 lbs. 
and the presence of many merchants of Kolhapur and Bijapur 
who had already appeared for the purchase of the same made the 
Dutch give up their project of buying. The producers were also 
suffering because of the uncertainty about the prices. Thus in 
1637, on the reports of several merchants that a good quantity of 
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indigo was available in certain adjoining areas, the Dutch in Masuli- 
patam sent a party with 1200 Pagodas to make a trial. Parcels oi 
288 lbs. were acquired in great quantities at 42 Pagodas and even 
less. This was considerably less than the price level in the two pre- 
vious years which was 55 Pagodas per parcel. It was reported that 
the very high price of the previous year induced the cultivators to 
produce a large crop. The Dutch felt that they should in future 
take care about the quality of the crop. Throughout the period, 
indigo formed an important item in the cargo despatched by the 
Dutch from Masulipatam. About 650 to 1000 cwt. of indigo was 
annually exported from this port during the years 1605 to 1658, 
stress having been laid on the importance of Masulipatam indigo 
as early as 1613. 

Much attention was paid by the Dutch merchants of 
Masulipatam to diamonds. In 1615 a Dutch merchant was sent to 
Bijapur to investigate the possibility of buying diamonds in 
exchange of European jewels. Often false rumours of large buy- 
ing on their part were deliberately set afloat in order to terrify 
other nationals from buying ; the intention of the Dutch was to 
prevent a fall in the price of diamonds which would be the case 
if a large quantity was available for sale in Europe. Thus in 1622 
the Dutch succeeded by this means in restoring diamonds to their 
former price and the supply also became exceedingly limited. We 
find them borrowing next year on interest 10,000 Pagodas. This 
with an equal sum they had in cash specifically set apart for invest- 
ment in diamonds was to enable them to make large purchases. 
They set up a mill in their own house at Machli Bunder (the 
portion of Masulipatam actually lying on the coast) for better 
accommodation of the diamonds. They also built a house for the 
Company at the diamond mine besides a private house for his own 
use built by one of the Dutch agents. Thus the trade in diamonds 
was mainly followed by the Dutch. The mines were open and the 
Dutcjh were getting a good supply although the English at Masuli- 
patam could not come across a supply nor learn of the price level. 
What the English saw reaching Masulipatam was very small and 
dear and also foul and they had to pay heavily for the same. As 
the Dutch raised the price of diamonds borrowing large sums 
when they had no ready money, the English had a chance to buy 
only when the Dutch were short of cash. One reason for the high 
prices of diamonds was the disturbed political conditions of the 
time. Thus in 1631 there was strife between the Naick of Ezagonda 
Palem whence diamonds were lately brought and the Naick of 
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Condaurera, and the roads were closed for a while. When the 
roads were opened, the prices came down to a reasonable level. 
The wars of Shah Jahan in the Deccan with the Sultans of Ahmad- 
nagar and Bijapur had also the effect of closing the roads for the 
merchants and holding up further merchandise. In 1634 the 
Governor Ijsbrantsen proceeded from Pulicat to Masulipatam 
intending to spend 50,000 guilders on good and pure diamonds and 
sent competent delegates to the mine. The Dutch sometimes found 
that large buying by Indian merchants deprived them of a supply ; 
thus in 1638, before the Dutch merchants reached the mine, a 
caravan of Banyas had left the mine in Palem with 1,00,000 16 
Pagodas worth of stone for selling in Goa, and the Dutch merchant 
had to return without doing much business, bringing with him not 
more than 1519 Pagodas worth of mostly very small stones. In 
Masulipatam and Petapoli only 95 pieces of passably good stones 
could be bought that year. When the Dutch could not buy at the 
mine, they bought from other places. Thus in 1636 they bought 88 
pieces weighing 66% maunds from Petapoli. On the whole, the 
diamond trade formed an interesting item in their purchases. 
Rice was also an article of export. But the supply could not 
be relied on owing to heat and shortage of rain. Saltpetre is 
also mentioned. Dutch exports from Masulipatam of iron and 
steel were at times large. By the year 1636 they were exporting 
Bengal sugar from Masulipatam and the business greatly expanded 
in the forties, the quantities annually sent to Batavia in this period 
being about 5,00,000 lbs. 

A very reprehensible act of these Dutch merchants who 
were fighting for human liberty in their own land was 
the part they played in the slave trade of the Lime. Between 
the various ports of India and other Asiatic countries a great 
amount of slave trade was being carried on. The existence and 
continuance of slavery was attributed by Linschoten to the Indian 
polity of his day. At every 10 or 20 miles or rather in every 
village or town there was a separate king or ruler of the people, 
each of them differing from the other in law, speech and manners, 
whereby most of them were at war with one another. Those who 
were taken prisoners by either side were kept as slaves and sold like 
beasts. Even whole families came to offer themselves as slaves. 
The Portuguese made a living by buying and selling them, and the 
Dutch did not despise the exportation of slaves from India to Java 
in their vessels. A ship which left Masulipaltam on the 23rd 
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February 1631 for Batavia contained 150 slaves, both boys and girls. 
Th§ sale of such a large number of living beings, says MacLeod, 
was the consequence of the famine brought about in India by the 
continuance of wars. In 1624 we find certain ships leaving Masuli- 
patam with the main object of buying slaves from Arakan. The 
Dutch Governor Ijsbrantsen did not like this business and pro- 
tested as the Company was being despised by native rulers 
because of their complicity in this transaction. The incursion from 
Arakan into Bengal of slaves caused the Mughal Emperor in 1626 
to request the Sultan of Golkonda not to permit carrying of goods 
from Masulipatam to Arakan with the result that no ship from 
Masulipatam was thereafter allowed to proceed to Arakan. How- 
ever, in December of that year there reached at Masulipatam a 
ship with 400 slaves from Arakan. In 1631 slaves are again men- 
tioned as being brought from Batavia along with other wares like 
rice, ^un-powder and saltpetre. Three years later, the Batavia 
Diary mentions with regret that, owing to the great deaths, slaves 
could not be t secured and that the ships disappointed them by 
bringing them only seven slaves who had been bought for much 
higher prices than previously. On the whole, there is adequate evi- 
dence that slaves formed an important item of export, and occasion- 
ally also of import. Thus the main exports of Masulipatam at the 
beginning of the 17th century were calico and muslin, fancy goods 
and yarn, indigo, diamonds and slaves, the destination being 
Malacca and beyond, Achin, Pegu, Tenasserim, the Persian Gulf 
and the Coast regions. 

We shall now proceed to examine how these purchases 
were financed. This was done in three ways (1) by bringing gold 
or silver from Europe, (2) by borrowing in the East, (3) by engag- 
ing in Asiatic trade and remitting the profits in goods in Europe. 
The Dutch had the advantage that the Government of the United 
Provinces did not levy any customs duties on gold and silver 
released from Holland for this purpose. This was not the 
experience of the English. One useful method of financing Dutch 
purchases was to bring spices from the East Indies and sell them 
on the Coromandel Coast. The Batavia Diary of May 1637 definitely 
states that owing to the shortage of merchandise particularly in 
hides, nutmeg, shells, mace etc., His Excellency resolved to borrow 
money at 1 or 2 r /< for preventing the English and Danes from 
scoring an advantage over the Dutch. The usual imports to Masuli- 
patam were Reals of Eight (a Spanish silver coin of the value of 
about Rs. 2/-) Cameleopard nails, nutmegs, mace, cloves, tin, 
lac, quicksilver, vermilion, raw silk and gold. Competition 
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between the Dutch and English lowered prices of articles intro- 
duced by them into India and enhanced the prices of the commodi- 
ties they wished to purchase. Complaints were heard that the 
goods brought did not always come up to the weight indicated on 
the notes brought by the conveying ships. These spices were es- 
teemed highly. The insecurity of the roads sometimes caused the 
wares to remain unsold in the warehouse. The roads between 
Golkonda and Berhampur were continually taken by the Mughals 
and yet not open notwithstanding the fact that there were found 
in Masulipatam with large quantities of money, multitudes of mer- 
chants who would show themselves up when the roads were open. 
When the cloves were found to be short of weight, the Dutch agents 
sometimes resorted to questionable practices. When a consign- 
ment was found 3,000 lbs. short, they caused 12 large vessels of 
water to be poured into it and then the cloves were to be found 
3,500 Tbs. in excess so that it was made heavier by 7,100 lbs. of 
water. Consequently it became mouldered and savourless and went 
down in price. Purchases also went down. Sometimes, when the 
cloves were found to be not much in demand, large quantities were 
sent from the Masulipatam region back to Batavia for being sent 
to Hooghly and Pegu. With regard to cloves, consumers for a time 
benefited by the war of prices between the Dutch and the Danes. 
But in the end they had to pay and pay heavily for the monopoly 
established by the Dutch. The disturbed political conditions, 
for example the war between the Naicks of Tanjorc and Gingi, 
intercepted trade by making the roads unsafe. Shortage in the 
supply of cloves received from Batavia had also the effect of 
preventing the Dutch from making their accustomed investment 
up-country in the three factories of Pallicaul, Petapoli and 
Datcheron. The low price of cloves brought about by the mutual 
competition of the Dutch and the Danes who had large stocks 
vitally affected the English who found their sales hindered. The 
English held that the Dutch were compelled to sell at whatever 
price they could get as they were heavily in debt and interest was 
accumulating. The same price prevailed at Surat and Masulipatam 
for the spices as the Batavia Council could convey goods to the 
two ports at the same cost. 

The demand for commodities was unsteady. Sometimes 
there would be remaining large unsold stocks in Golkonda 'which 
made the new imports unsaleable and even spices of good quality 
went down in prices. At times the goods got spoilt. At other 
times, the rain prevented the merchants from coming. Always 
there was uncertainty. Red wood, Persian silk, sugar and even 
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cloth itself were also imported. When there was depression in 
Persian silk, both the Dutch and the English suspended their 
purchases. Gold was at times sold in small pieces at Masulipatam. 
Corals are also mentioned. This commercial activity implied 
prosperity, although the rate of wages for labourers was very 
low — a Real of Eight or Rs. 2/- per mensem. But the purchasing 
power of money must have been very high. 

The success of Dutch commerce during this period was 
largely accounted for by the very sound organisation of their 
business. The Council at Batavia stands out in the records as 
highly efficient and exercising a strict supervision over outlying 
factories like Masulipatam. The Chief at Masulipatam was at first 
directly responsible to the Batavia Council which helped in main- 
taining discipline, curtailing abuses and developing and expanding 
trade on profitable lines. The two factories in Golkonda i.e., 
Masulipatam and Petapoli were at first independent of each other. 
Then each presided for two months by turn. The Governor of 
Petapoli had the exclusive right of deciding with whom the Dutch 
should negotiate for cloth. In practice, the two Chiefs consulted 
each other over the negotiations for trade with the natives which 
was of a complicated nature. Later, in 1609, it was resolved at 
Bantam that both the factories should be under a general head. 
Pieter Ysaacx of Masulipatam filled that place, Jan Van Wesick 
being in subordinate charge of Petapoli. Pieter Ysaacx, while pro- 
ceeding overland from Petapoli to Masulipatam, drank too much 
and died. His corpse was brought to Masulipatam where his un-' 
expected death evoked the sincere sympathy of Hindus and 
Mohammadans. Thus at Masulipatam was buried the man who 
had spent the last years of his life for the establishment of the 
Dutch trade on the Coast. He did not in the least injure the 
interest of the Company — a statement which cannot be made of 
all the other senior merchants. The death of Pieter Ysaacx came 
at almost unsuitable time. It was the time to finish the shipping 
of the cloth and things had to be done quickly lest the Portuguese 
should seize the opportunity to do all possible harm in the Dutch. 
The Council of the ships appointed Van Wesick as Senior Merchant 
at Masulipatam and President of Petapoli. Much as Van Wesick 
wished to leave that Coast, he realised that the death of Pieter 
Ysaacx made the situation critical. So he agreed to stay on for a 
year. 

The question was now raised whether it was necessary 
to continue the Golkonda factories as the strong support 
J. 10 
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of the capable Pieter Ysaacx was no longer available and 
they could carry on trade at Pulicat in the South where an 
abundance of cloth supply was available. The possibility of 
reducing expenditure by abolishing the Golkonda factories was 
considered. It was seriously proposed to suspend the trade at 
Petapoli after they were assured of their position and free trade 
at Pulicat. It was however decided to continue the Masulipatam 
Factory for the following reasons : 

(1) Much gain could be made from the merchandise which 
used to be brought earlier by the Portuguese viz , cloves, 
mace, nut-megs, porcelain, sandalwood and spialter. 

(2) Masulipatam remained of importance for securing the 
white cloth which could be procured here better than in 
Pulicat in which place the painted cloth was best 
obtained. 

(3) Van Wesick thought it no small matter that they could 
enjoy the indigo trade. 

As the Dutch establishments now embraced much of the 
Coast — they were planted in four places viz., Masulipatam, Peta- 
poli, Pulicat and Tirupapaliyur — it was felt that unity was neces- 
sary so that there might be a head to deal with the enemies and 
to resist all the craft and unreliableness of the natives as also the 
unceasing plots of the Portuguese. It was necessary that one 
person should be appointed to exercise authority with a strong 
hand over all the four establishments. The authorities at Bantam 
also perceived the compelling necessity of having a common head 
over all the places to regulate with better order the purchase of 
cloth and other things. Also there was the need of merchandise 
on the Coast. Van Wesick who was already Senior Merchant of 
Masulipatam and Petapoli was appointed by the Director as General 
Head over the Coromandel. He was to reside at Pulicat. Thus 
Masulipatam ceased to be the chief place for the Dutch on rthe 
Coromandal Coast. But the Dutch Chief at Masulipatam, as is 
shown by the epitaphs on some of the tombs, was considered as 
head of the Northern Districts of the Coromandel and second per- 
son on the Coromandel. 

Thus the Dutch Factories which had grown up haphazard omthe 
Coromandel Coast without any definite plan were placed under one 
head. He would be under the Governor-General of the Dutch East 
Indies appointed in 1609 to whom was assigned a position very 
nearly that of an officer of State with practically a free hand in 
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matters of Asiatic policy. This important alteration in the govern- 
ment of the Coromandel Coast, viz., the transfer of the head from 
Masulipatam to Pulicat actually took place only in 1615 when 
Samuel Kindt was appointed Commandeur of Fort Geldria 
(Pulicat) and at the same time Head and President of Coromandel. 
In 1617 the Directorate of the Coromandel was raised into a 
Government, its Chief at Pulicat being given the title of Governor 
He also became extraordinary Councillor of the Indies. These 
elaborate arrangements have to be kept in mind for intelligently 
understanding the economic progress of the Dutch in this region at 
this time. 


II 

Some of the difficulties which beset the early Dutch traders 
in Masulipatam and Petapoli have already been incidentally dealt 
with. These difficulties were of various kinds. 

(1) Trouble caused by the Native Government. 

(2) The competition of private Dutch merchants who wished 
to violate the Company’s monoply. 

(3) Similar attempts of the English, the Danes and the 
French as also the opposition of the Portuguese. 

(4) Acts of God like floods and pestilence and famine as also 
difficulties caused by wars between the several princes 
ruling in the area and the consequent closure of roads. 

Each of these affords material for a separate essay. In this 
section we shall concentrate on the obstruction caused to Dutch 
enterprise by the unfriendly and uncertain attitude of the 
subordinate Governors of Golkonda as also the ineffectiveness of 
the Central Government at Golkonda in controlling the situation. 

When the Dutch arrived in India, the Golkonda State was a 
power .to be reckoned with. Though powerless on sea, on land it 
was all powerful. A hundred years later when Golkonda was a 
Mughal Province, the Dutch even dared to attack the Masulipatam 
Fort. But throughout the foundation period of the Dutch (1603-78) 
in India, the power of Golkonda was strong. The Dutch were 
nervous about attacking the Portuguese and the French at San 
Theme, situated in Golkonda territory, for fear that the Mafeuli- 
patam factory would be molested by Golkonda. Therefore they 
had to be careful in their dealings with Golkonda. In those days 
it was not possible for a newcomer to begin trade in an area 
as a matter of course. An understanding had to be come to with 
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the native Government. The idea of foreign trade was not un- 
known in the Golkonda Kingdom. Even before the Portuguese 
came, Chetty merchants had already been enjoying rights of extra 
territoriality, i.e., of being allowed to administer justice to their 
own members themselves without seeking the intervention of the 
country Government. This right was also enjoyed by the European 
Nations. But it was not something newly introduced by them. 
They were only availing themselves of a privilege already con- 
ceded to Chetty merchants at Masulipatam and Calicut. The power 
of the Golkonda Sultanate was not so strong as that of the Great 
Mughal. Hence these concessions were made to foreigners. 

There were several obstacles to the good understanding with 
the native Government which was indispensable if trade was to 
flourish. This was not due to want of good will on the part of the 
Central Government at Golkonda. But whatever concessions 
might be granted by the Golkonda Government, they were not in 
a position to get them respected by the local officials. The term 
Governor, as Moreland and Chatterjee remark, perhaps conveys 
too high an idea of these officers, but the term is consecrated by 
tradition as it appears regularly in the Portuguese, Dutch and 
English literature of the period. 

The Golkonda Kingdom in which Masulipatam and Petapoli 
were situated was founded by Koetb-oel-Moolk, Governor of Gol- 
konda, who in the beginning of the sixteenth century had declared 
himself Sultan of Golkonda and the Telugu Country. Koetb Shah 
of Golkonda died in 1580 and was succeeded by Mohamed Quli 
who reigned till 1611. It was during the reign of this prince that 
the Dutch first came to the Golkonda Coast. Though received with 
pomp at Petapoli by the Governor Sideppa, the Dutch merchants 
did not succeed in concluding a treaty with him. The Governor who 
on an average cheated 16 per cent wished the tolls to be not lower 
than 16 per cent for exports and 3% per cent for imports. He 
however suggested that if they went to Golkonda they might secure 
more favourable terms. Van Soldt and Pieter Willemsz., the under- 
merchant at Masulipatam, accordingly proceeded on this embassy. 
Van Soldt was kindly and magnificently received and obtained 
favourable promises about the tolls. Van Soldt had to leave sud- 
denly on hearing of a disastrous flood at Masulipatam. But Pieter 
Willemsz returned later (19th August 1606) with favourable 
firmans from the King fixing import and export duties at 4 per cent 
in all places where the Company were or thereafter would be. All 
the weavers, dyers, smiths and other artisans working for the Com- 
pany and having advance of money for the king or other men 
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should not be troubled till the work was completed. Brokers were 
free to go to the Company’s Lodge and the Dutch were free to 
choose whom they pleased without any obligation to accept the 
Governor’s decision. The company was excused payment of the 
tax called Chhapa-dalali i.e., the stamp duty on linen amounting 
to 12 per cent , a privilege not possessed by other nations or even 
the King’s subjects. Mir Jumla who was very powerful in the 
kingdom had however made the working of the firman depend on 
the approval of the Governor Sideppa. That confirmation was also 
obtained. The favour shown to the Dutch and English by Indian 
Princes is accounted for by the fact that the Portuguese created 
a strong feeling of disgust and dislike against them. This gave the 
Dutch and English a chance of gaining the favour or alliance of native 
Princes and displacing the Portuguese as the leading European 
people in the Indies. These nations were willing to help native 
Princes against the Portuguese because of the iniquities of the 
Inquisition at Goa which persecuted any Englishman, Dutchman 
or other foreigners suspected of adhesion to the principles of some 
Protestant sect. The treaties contained a guarantee on the part 
of the European nation to protect the Indian Prince against the 
attacks of the Portuguese and an assurance on the part of the 
Prince that the nation concerned could enjoy exclusive privileges 
of trade. The advantages gained by the Dutch were purchased 
at considerable material sacrifice. The cost of the embassy and 
presents in Golkonda amounted to 3,800 guilders. But in spite of 
the firman the men who remained on the coast were subjected to 
much vexation. For the confirmation of the Golkonda firman by 
the Governor Sideppa, the latter compelled them to lend him with- 
out interest a sum of 3000 pagodas. But that was not the worst. 
Sideppa had only given his personal confirmation. This was not 
binding on his successors who had to be separately placated. In 
Golkonda the Governorship could be filled every year. Thus the 
Dutch position was very unsettled. The Governor who could be 
yeaily replaced farmed the administration from the King of Gol- 
konda. He of Masulipatam had to pay 180,000 pagodas a year 
while the Petapoli Governor had to pay 55,000 pagodas. Besides 
this, the Governor had to make large payments to the nobles of the 
palace. Hence the Governors in their turn oppressed all who 
had dealings with them. The unreasonableness of the Governors 
and liarbour-masters prevented the Dutch from having free trade 
at the two places. They would not only refrain from trade with 
the Dutch but also forbade the natives to carry on trade with that 
nation. They had the lodge broken open, and departed saying that 
they would have rather the Portuguese than this nation. Two 
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factories in the same region meant more oppression and heavier 
cost. c 

The Governor respected the firmans only as long as a Dutch 
ship lay in the harbour. As soon as the ship was gone, the 
Governor would begin giving trouble. Even the goods on which 
toll was paid were not allowed to be sold. The Governor not only 
refused to give satisfaction but also asked Lodewijk Ysaacx, brother 
of Pieter, now in authority at Masulipatam, 20,000 pagodas 
(apparently as a loan) for making two ships for the King. When 
this was objected to as a violation of treaty, the Governor maintained 
that he had a right to enjoy some money from the Dutch as they 
enjoyed free trade and he was losing the tolls. Eyloff was help- 
less. The Governor had the power to forbid all trade, and the 
goods were not safe in the customs-house at Masulipatam. So the 
Dutch agreed to lend 8000 pagodas on delivery of goods. Thus the 
Governor who recently paid back to Pieter Ysaacx in wares a debt 
of 3000 pagodas compelled his successor to give a large loan. The 
Dutch Officers were also forced to yield to the demand of the 
Governor and the harbour-master that to them alone should the 
goods be sold. For three months they were thus prevented from 
fetching the goods from the customs house and then they could do 
this only at a great cost because the Governor of the District 
changed. At Petapoli things were not so bad, the Dutch carrying 
on trade by agreement with the Governor. This agreement did 
not apply to purchases of cloth which were effected secretly. Not 
being anxious to continue the Golkonda trade under such difficult 
and humiliating conditions, the Dutch in Masulipatam and Petapoli 
turned their eyes on Arakan. They sent a mission there which 
was successful, and it was thought that this success would enhance 
their prestige in Golkonda. 

When Pieter Ysaacx returned to Masulipatam and resumed 
charge in March 1608, matters were much worse than when he left 
in the previous year. During the absence of the Governor, the 
Sabandhar or harbour-master took the best of the Dutch wares for 
a very low price on the ground that they were for the King. 
Pieter Ysaacx protested and asked for the debts due from the 
Governor. The Sabandhar began openly to abuse the 4 Dutch 
demanding that they should break up and trade only in the rainy 
season if they so badly treated the king who had given them 
free trade. The Dutch were reproached for not having protected 
the Golkonda ships against the Portuguese, On the streets the 
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Dutch were not safe. Several times they had been pelted by the 
Moors with stones. Pieter Ysaacx was indignant and was inclined 
to give up the Golkonda factories in view of the possibility of 
Arakan. Trouble also arose at Petapoli over an octroi imposed by 
the harbour-master over a certain quantity of porcelain dishes the 
Dutch had sold. But it was not so vehement as at Masulipatam 
and peace was speedily established. Still the Governors of the 
factories plotted against the Dutch who did not possess any real 
freedom of trade and had to sell their chinaware stealthily for 
fear of local authorities. On 12th November 1608, Pieter Ysaacx 
wrote that men in both factories could not trade with the Governors, 
or do so only very badly. The two heads wrote that the Dutch had 
been excluded and had to enter into contract over the cotton 
with the Governors who would not do what they were expected to. 
The position in both factories was perilous. They expected much 
good from a second embassy to the Court of Golkonda, in the first 
place to acquire security for ihe money lent to the Governor and 
further to secure permission to carry on trade with all merchants. 
The envoy had to take with him to the aforesaid king a gift of 
curiosities. More than the cost of the gifts, it was their character 
that mattered. We do not know whether the plan was carried out. 

Serious difficulties again occurred at Masulipatam. The 
Governor of Masulipatam to whom Lodewijk Ysaacx had to lend 
such a large sum of money was removed from office and the Dutch 
received back only a small portion of his debt. The new Governor 
of Masulipatam named Pyleppa hoped to enjoy the same benefits 
as his predecessor. The factories did not want to lend him so much 
money as he wished. He therefore began to devise other means 
for his benefit. The native authorities began to ignore the contract 
concluded with Van Soldi. On the ground that the money was 
only for the ruling Governor, they could with decency ask the 
Dutch for duties which were not in harmony with the articles 
already agreed on. This Pyleppa did. With the help of his 
colleague of Petapoli, Namaiga, he asked the factories for the duty 
called Chhapa-dalali , the stamp duty on linen. This happened 
in June. The Governor felt that a command issued from Golkonda 
would make a better impression on the factory keepers than his 
own words. So there came in 1609 a Brahmin who was a clerk of 
the ki»g of Golkonda and asked the factor 12,000 pagodas for the 
stamp duty of Masulipatam. When this also failed to move the 
Dutch, they perceived that they must try to take one of them to 
the headquarters to compel him there to agree to the payment of 
the duty. The Dutch were roundly called to the Court to negotiate 
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in the matter of the payment of stamp duty ; it led to no con- 
sequences. But the Dutch now gave a handle. In Petapoli a 
junior merchant entrapped at night a thief who was engaged in 
breaking into the Dutch factory. He and his assistant flogged the 
thief and delivered him further into the hands of justice. Three 
or four days later the thief died in prison. The Governors got the 
longlooked-for opportunity and charged the factors with having 
murdered the thief. Van Wesick managed to secure from the 
Moorish inhabitants testimony exonerating the Dutch.. When he 
reached Golkonda, it became clear that he was summoned simply 
because of the stamp duty. The Golkonda officials held that there 
was no case for the duty at Petapoli. At Masulipatam the Govern- 
ment had a stronger case. The Dutch envoys hoped to achieve 
their object by honouring Mir Jumla, the Chancellor with a present 
of IV 2 candy sandalwood and 30 large mirrors. Bui Mir Jumla 
thought this was too little for such a weighty matter as the sum 
Pyleppa claimed was 5000 Pagodas. The Dutch thereupon offered 
250 Pagodas. But Pyleppa over-stepped the Dutch and promised a 
large sum. Mir Jumla now commanded the Dutch to pay 2000 
Pagodas for the stamp duty. When it was answered that they had 
to await the coming of the ship, Mir Jumla refused also to excuse 
them the stamp duty of Petapoli, much less would he permit them 
to depart to the coast. The envoys were treated in an unfriendly 
manner on the streets by the dwellers of the city. As regards Peta- 
poli, the Dutch gained their point. But it was different with 
Masulipatam. The Dutch received permission to depart on condi- 
tion that the debts of the Governor of Masulipatcim and the King 
should be left as security for this, and that with the coming of 
the Dutch ships, an envoy should proceed to Golkonda and 
negotiate the questions in dispute. Mir Jumla who in a 
month’s time realised 35,000 Pagodas as presents from the different 
parties for his favour was perhaps the only person who derived 
great benefit from this affair. At Golkonda the envoys heard 
the complaint that the Dutch after scattering the trade of th^ Por- 
tuguese who formerly sent annually 200 vessels were themselves 
sending no ships, and thus deprived Golkonda of a living trade. 

In 1610, when Van Wesick succeeded as head of the Coro- 
mandel factories, the old questions were still hanging fire. Van 
Wesick’s journey to Golkonda had led to no definite results m the 
matter of the stamp duty. The matter had been dropped provi- 
sionally in the hope that with the coming of the Dutch ships an envoy 
should be sent to Golkonda in the name of the Dutch to settle the dis- 
pute. This hope was not fulfilled. So they had to come to terms with 
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the natives. As there was no definite agreement with the Governors 
of Petapoli and Masulipatam, the Dutch by a present secured as 
permanent law the provisional toll of 4 per cent without further 
claim while they could not help making a present to Mir Jumla 
for the redemption of the stamp duty. Now that the toll question 
was solved for good, the Governor of Masulipatam asked to be 
allowed to buy all the newly brought goods for 3000 Pagodas for 
the king ; if it was too much and he could not get the whole, he 
must at least be given cargoes for 1000 Pagodas ; without permission 
of the Governors, no trade was actually possible in Masulipatam 
and Petapoli. Sometimes merchants came secretly at night to do 
business with the Dutch factories but were punished if caught. 
What the Governors themselves furnished to the Dutch was bad 
because the weavers were not sufficiently rewarded, but the factory 
keepers were compelled to receive the same so that they might not 
be continually regarded as guilty. A change was effected in the 
native Government in 1010. In place of one Governor who farmed 
the administration, more persons were appointed by the king to 
govern Masulipatam. 

The vexations of the Mohammedan Governors of Masulipatam 
and other harbours belonging to Golkonda showing no signs of 
abatement, Wemmer Van Berchem, now in supreme charge of 
Coromandel, left Masulipatam for Golkonda on the 23rd July 1612 
with gifts for the king, Sultan Abdullah, and the great Moors accord- 
ing to the prevalent custom. The prestige of the Dutch had how- 
ever fallen by reason of the disaster caused to them at Pulicat by 
the Portuguese. There came also an Armenian merchant from 
Masulipatam requesting the king to order the Dutch to restore to 
him his ship which they had seized, because it had Portuguese 
cargo on board. This cargo was under orders from Golkonda stored 
at Masulipatam. On the 10th August Van Berchem obtained 
audience with the Sultan. He complained of the treatment which 
the* Dutch had already for five or six years experienced at Masuli- 
patarji and spoke rather inadvertently of the breaking of the armis- 
tice by the Portuguese, a matter which took place outside the Gol- 
konda kingdom. The Chancellor Mir Jumla immediately hinted 
wittily that in his land the Portuguese had done no harm to the 
Dutch and that hostilities were not permitted there. For this 
reason he desired that the cargo should be given back to the 
Armenian because the vessel was taken in his neutral harbour. 
The Government of Golkonda on their side had a just grievance 
against the Company. They had lost the benefits of trade with the 
Portuguese, and Dutch ships did not come regularly although they 
J. 11 
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had great name and fame and their ships were well provided with 
guns and munitions of war. Van Burchem spent eleven days ip 
enlisting on his behalf the sympathy of important noblemen. He 
had very little to offer to the Sultan. He presented a petition to 
buy up the import and export duties of Masulipatam for a fixed 
annual sum so that he might thus escape the knaveries of the 
Governors. The Government was prepared to permit the sale for 
3000 Pagodas, but they went on pressing for the restoration of 
the Armenian cargo. Van Burchem wished to get away. He could 
not get a firman from the Sultan permitting his departure as the 
Chancellor would not act in the matter unless he secured a loan 
of 1000 Pagodas without giving an acknowledgment of debt. 
Eventually the court buffoon whom he humoured by the present 
of European clothes came to his rescue. The buffoon appeared 
before the king dressed more like a Frenchman or an Englishman 
than a Persian and reminded the king that Van Burchem had 
received no firman from Mir Jumla for his departure. This effort 
was successful. Van Burchem was immediately summoned by the 
Chancellor who was now prepared to give an acknowledgment of 
debt for the present and promised a passport within two days. On 
the 15th, he received a firman and besides that a letter of credence 
to the Governor and others at Masulipatam who had been troubling 
the Dutch calling on them to show proper honour and respect to 
the Dutch there. Thus, at great cost estimated by the English at 
20,000 Reals or 15,000 Pagodas, the Dutch secured these concessions, 
i.e., of paying 3,000 pagodas per annum for the customs of the 
incoming and out-going goods at Masulipatam, whether ships came 
or not and ZVz per cent at Petapoli where formerly they had to 
pay 5 per cent. The native authorities however made up for this by 
buying inferior goods and making vile payments in goods unvendi- 
ble and at excessive prices and by abasing the price of the European 
goods. Though the Dutch prevented many of these inconveniences 
through the costly firmans of the king, yet they did not altogether 
escape, indeed they were sufficiently plagued. o 

The Visitor, Hans de Haze, who arrived at Masulipatam on the 
12th November 1616 to improve the position, seeing that the good 
conduct of the officers at Masulipatam after the withdrawal from 
Petapoli did not last long, asked and obtained again a firman from 
the Sultan of Golkonda to be freed from their sharp practices for 
3000 Pagodas annually. So great, however, was the influence of 
these native officers at the court that the former was followed in 
eight days by another wherein the Dutch were forbidden to trade 
outside the town. Subsequently, the first firman was withdrawn. 
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In the native Government of Masulipatam, a not unimportant 
ohange took place in 1618. The Governor Mir Kasim was deposed 
and the Sirkail (Commander of troops) was appointed in his place. 
The Governor of the harbours, Alsjim, was taken prisoner with all 
the Brahmins and succeeded by Etma Khan. This was however no 
improvement for the Company. The new Governor wished that 
all the trade should be carried on by his interposition. This De 
Haze decisively refused. The new Governor also pocketed the 
money paid for the exemption from tolls, and thereafter wished 
more taxes to be paid. These difficulties gave occasion at the close 
of the year to a serious skirmish. People of the Harbour-master 
wished to hinder the loading of goods. The junior merchant in 
charge having given a push to the native who complained to the 
Governor, the latter summoned the offender to his presence, abused 
him and caused him to be bound and beaten after being deprived of 
his rapier. Another Dutch merchant who went to rescue his comrade 
was also taken prisoner. On hearing of this, De Haze went to the 
Governor but found the door shut before him. Both the Dutch 
prisoners were brought out by the Kotwal, and De Haze took them 
with him. But on the way a party of 100 native soldiers who 
blocked the way had to be attacked. De Haze himself was wound- 
ed with a lance-cut on the hind part of the head, the junior 
merchant in the arm, a shipper in the breast, and the rib of an 
assistant was smashed to pieces. So they came back in the lodge 
fighting. De Haze made a written complaint to the Sultan of 
Golkonda who answered that a misunderstanding had taken place, 
and it must not be taken amiss. The Governor came with all the 
Mohammedan heads to De Haze asking forgiveness, pretending that 
strangers and not his people had instigated the trouble and that it 
would not happen again. Thus in the kingdom of Golkonda good 
control was exercised over the officials. 

. In consequence of the continued difficulties at Masulipatam, 
De IJaze resolved to abolish the factory and bring it to Pulicat in 
order in this way to secure a better firman from Golkonda or to 
bring to their senses the Government who could not afford to lose 
the trade by a blockade that would be very effective. In June 1619 
he shipped to Pulicat. But on the 22nd July De Haze came back 
to Masulipatam. Ten days ago an order was come from the Sultan 
to tcfke the Governor prisoner and bring him to Golkonda. In 
place of Mir Kasim, Etma Khan who had shown himself friendly 
to the Dutch was appointed Governor — a proof that the Sultan did 
not want to miss the Dutch. At the same time firmans were sent 
to De Haze with the request that they should remain at Masuli- 
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patam and with promises of better treatment. Freedom was given 
to them to trade within and without the bander (harbour) without 
paying any toll provided the sum of 3000 Pagodas fixed long ago 
was paid. De Haze sent back this firman as in it there was no 
guarantee that the Governors should not resort to the old vexations, 
he wished to have it stipulated that those who acted against the 
firman should be regarded as rebels against the prince. On the 
25th came another firman wherein what was desired was 
promised. It was the possession of an independent fortified base 
at Pulicat outside the Golkonda kingdom and armed naval might 
as contrasted with the absence of a navy for Golkonda which enabled 
the Dutch thus to take up a strong position. Because of the most 
recent firman from the Sultan, Van Dijkc was invited by Mir 
Kamaldi to go over to Masulipatam. He had taken with him 
19,000 Pagodas to resume the trade. On the 23rd October Andries 
Sourij, Governor-designate of the Coromandel, came overland to 
Masulipatam. For the sake of security he caused the valuables to 
be brought on board from the lodge and he unloaded the goods. 

At Masulipatam new difficulties arose in 1621. Sourij wrote 
that in 1619 Mir Kamaldi had deceived the Director de Haze about 
the contents of the firman. It was now pointed out that it was not 
valid for the whole land so that the three thousand Pagodas which 
was being paid for freedom from toll appeared partly to be thrown 
away. Sourij thought that the Moors could be compelled only with 
force and reprisals. The Government had not however made itself 
sufficiently strong for that. In August there came a new Governor 
from Golkonda namely Mir Assim who had been harbour-master 
of Masulipatam in 1618 and was there accused of all sorts of 
knavery. In the higher position in which he was placed he con- 
ducted himself to the satisfaction of Sourij, a change for the good. 

In January 1622 Sourij was succeeded by Abraham Van 
Ufleelen. He received a firman from Golkonda stipulating that for 
this once a Portuguese vessel seized by the Dutch should be released 
and that thereafter they could do as they pleased. Van Uffeelen 
and Sourij not being satisfied with this, the former went to Gol- 
konda to plead about the matter. He took with him a magnificent 
present so that he might keep the prize. The Sultan took 5000 
Pagodas and honoured Van Uffeelen with a house worth 200 or 250 
Pagodas which the latter took for the Company. *• 

The vengeance which the Mohammedan princes and magnates 
took against the seizure by the English of their ships was disastrous 
for the Dutch at Masulipatam. In November Van Uffeelen was 
taken prisoner with irons on both legs by the Havildar Mahmud 
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Tagi and three native merchants who carried on business for the 
•Company were tortured to say how much capital there was in the 
lodge where 20 men were left for defence. A Dutch sea-captain 
who did not know what was going on approached and was 
imprisoned, his boat being dashed to pieces. Van Uffeelen was 
taken to Golkonda where he was shut up in prison for three days. 
This was repeated. It cost him 3000 Pagodas to come out free and 
receive permission for trade again. Because of the cruelties he 
endured, he died at Masulipatam in 1624. When Van Uffeelen was 
taken prisoner Jacob Cooper the captain of a Dutch ship lying at 
the harbour, seized a ship of Tenassarim intending to take more 
Mohommedan ships and liberating none unless Van Uffeelen was 
liberated. This fact which caused trouble later at Bagnagar was 
however not without consequences. The authorities recognised that 
the offenders were English and not Dutch who now came into 
grace. 

Towards the close of the year 1624, Masulipatam was visited 
by Prince Khurram, the future Shah Jahan who, being repulsed by 
the troops of his father, passed through the Golkonda kingdom 
with a strong force which had apparently been reinforced and con- 
sisted of from 10,000 to 20,000 horsemen, 15,000 to 16,000 foot 
soldiers, 200 to 1000 elephants and 4000 camels. Though lie did 
nothing at Masulipatam and went away quickly, three Dutch men 
who had guided him were seized and imprisoned when they returned. 
The Moors thus obtained an opportunity for plaguing the Dutch. 
The real cause of the Golkonda Governor’s action against Uffeelen 
seems to have been the latter’s unwillingness to help the Golkonda 
Government against Prince Khurram. 

The Governor Van Uffeelen being dead, Marten Ijsbrantsen be- 
took himself to Masulipatam to try to bring the native Governor 
to reason and to restore peace. The still existing grievances against 
the Dutch were that they had done all sorts of things against the 
wilt of the Sultan of Golkonda and that they had seized the ship 
of Tennaserim. Over and above this, the people of Golkonda where 
a Dutch merchant was still staying when Van Uffeelen departed 
wished to cancel the existing contract and stipulate other conditions 
because at the time when the contract was made only two ships 
use$ to come in the year. At the time, much more was coming— a 
reason which was not unfair. After repeated interviews, Ijsbrantsen 
finally agreed that the ship of Tennaserim should be restored 
especially because the Sultan of Bijapur spoke of taking a portion 
that was destined for Dabol. The Governor appeared satisfied with 
the above arrangement; but, as he had not yet settled with the 
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English, it was feared in the Dutch lodge that Ijsbrantsen was not 
yet safe and he was advised to go on board. He proceeded to* 
Pulicat and sent news to Batavia of the death of Abraham Van 
Uffeelen. 

On the 27th March 1624 there departed from Batavia to the 
coast of Coromandel Jacob Dedel Councillor of India, accompanied 
by the senior merchant Adriaen Willemsz Goeree, with commission 
and particular instruction that if before his arrival the controversy 
between the company and the Moorish Government had not. been 
settled, he should as Upper Merchant take the matter in hand, and 
by all possible means, seize his property and according to con- 
venience take revenge. Jacob Dedel had seriously taken 
in hand the affair at Masulipatam but did not live much longer 
to continue his work. After a short indisposition he died on the 
29th August in mysterious circumstances, great suspicions being 
aroused because of blue erruptions in several places on the dead 
body. His tombstone is perhaps the earliest now to be identified 
at Masulipatam. As soon as Ijsbrantsen received intelligence about 
this, he went on the 15th September to Masulipatam and made 
arrangements for its administration. 

The trade at Masulipatam continued experiencing incessant 
troubles from the authorities. The Dutch were greatly oppressed 
by the tyranny and monopoly of the Moors. No merchant other 
than the permitted farmer was allowed to visit them. Native 
merchants who came were simply abused. The Moors placed in 
charge of Dutch factories received moneys for goods which had 
been supplied by the Dutch so that the latter were in great need 
and had to borrow from the Moors as they had reconciled them- 
selves to the idea of the farming out of the lodge, whereby all 
imports and exports were subjected to the arbitrariness of a lessee 
who asked payment for its storing and despatch. The gold mine 
was worked only for the Sultan and yielded no trade. The sailing 
of the ships however did not diminish. During the year 1624 seven 
ships of the Company came to the coast to unload and load. 

The Batavia Diary of 1625 records that the rapinous procedure 
of the Governors of Masulipatam still continued and the Dutch 
Director gave permission for a Dutch vessel to depart to the father- 
land without transacting any business because of the iniquity of 
the people of Masulipatam since the inland war thereabout. 1 The 
Dutch felt that they could take their revenge by putting an end 
to their trade at Masulipatam. This they could do because they 
could procure most of the goods they wanted within their own 
jurisdiction on that coast. 
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Goeree, having had a difference with a neighbour of the lodge 
# about the masonry of a passage, committed violence while drunk. 
A complaint was made to the Sultan of Golkonda who imposed a 
fine of 3000 pagodas. If this was not paid, he would be taken to 
Golkonda. To escape both, he went on boardship where he drank 
hard daily, got sick, was brought back to the shore and died four 
days thereafter. Goeree was succeeded by Leibener from whom 
the Governor wanted to squeeze money. The home authorities’ 
suggestion about the Dutch taking the contract for the Government 
of Masulipatam was set aside by the Governor-General at Batavia 
on the definite ground that the Dutch merchants could not hope 
to extort by tyranny the amount made by the Golkonda administra- 
tion — a decision which was significant when we take into account 
the administrative efficiency of the Dutch in East Indies. 

In 1627 Mir Jumla, Councillor of the Sultan, sent a command 
to keep the Governor of Masulipatam in close confinement. 
Taji was to be sent there for giving an explanation of the 
accounts. If the complaint of Ijsbrantsen had actually brought 
this about, he had simply caused a change from the frying pan into 
the fire ; for this Taji, according to rumour, had farmed Masuli- 
patam for five years for 140,000 pagodas, and Petapoli for 27,000 
pagodas a year and he was the same who had imprisoned Van 
Uffeelen. The outlook was not thus encouraging, and the issue 
looked dismal. Taji forbade the buying and selling in the lodge 
by foreign merchants and farmed the trade to two native merchants; 
none other might carry on trade with the Dutch, the English, and 
the Danes. The English President at Masulipatam consulted with 
Ijsbrantsen as to what should be done. The Danes called for 
revenge. Already at Batavia discussions had taken place between 
the Government and the President and Councillors of the English 
for opposing the knaveries together. 

, Continually Ijsbrantsen pressed the Government of Batavia 
and, the Directors to take strong action for putting an end to this 
squeezing. He contrasted the weakness of the company at Masuli- 
patam with his strong position at Pulicat. He wrote in 1627 that 
if Taji and the others had been in Geldria, the squeezed money 
would have been taken back. “ With gentleness nothing is to be 
won from the Moors. Violence is the best medicine, but I fear 
that*this shall not be made use of before the sickness grows greater.” 

The following is an example of how Mohammed Taji trans- 
acted business. The Dutch had sold him nutmegs for 114 Pagodas 
the bhar ; he paid at 105 and subsequently pressed the under- 
farmers to buy them from him for 130. On the 14th July Moham- 
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med Taji went to Golkonda with a large quantity of presents ; he had 
come back on the 24th saying that for 160,000 Pagodas he had 
become the farmer for which he had to spend 15,000 Pagodas in 
presents. On the 30th September he went again to Golkonda and 
on the 12th November his brother came as Governor of Masuli- 
patam. A ship which left Batavia in June 1628 with cargo for 
Coromandel brought instructions to the Governor Ijsbrantsen that 
the factory at Masulipatam should be withdrawn, that the people 
ashore should be taken in the ships, that the channel of Masuli- 
patam should be seized and the richy loaded ships trading with 
Mocha, Pegu, Arakan, Tennaserim, Achin and other places taken 
under arrest so that the capital forcibly taken from the Company 
and its interest might be recovered, and through this means 
redress be found for all the damage that the Company’s trade had 
suffered, and commodities which would be of use to the Company 
but could not be bought elsewhere without losses be purchased. 1 
Hence in 1629 the Dutch Factory at Masulipatam was broken up 
and the blockade of the port by the Dutch began. This action was 
precipitated because the English at Armagaon said that they would 
also use force to recover their outstanding debts at Masulipatam. 
The blockade did not promise many prizes because several expect- 
ed ships were ship-wrecked by storm. However it was of 
importance that the trade was stopped. 2 The blockade had its 
effect. The auhorities entered into negotiations with the com- 
mander of the blockading squadron. A Royal firman authorised 
the Dutch to deduct the sum of 1,600 Pagodas extorted from them 
in six annual instalments from the yearly contribution of 3,000 
Pagodas which they had to make to the Golkonda Government. 
This document further stipulated that all the natives were to be 
allowed a free intercourse with the Dutch and that gold and silver 
were to be permitted to be exported duty free. 3 A further firman 
of the same year intimated the dismissal of the offending Governor 
and the appointment of another person to effect a settlement with 
them. The Dutch were invited to take up their residence again 
at Masulipatam and it was promised that all just causes of com- 
plaint would be removed. The strong steps resorted to by 
Ijsbrantsen had their effect. But he too felt that the blockade had 
not delivered the expected prizes and as it would not be proper to 


1. Batavia Dagh Register, 1628 : Entry for 16th June. 

2. MacLeod, Vol. I, pp. 485-486. Moreland : Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 228. 

3. Golconda Firman of 1629 in Mackenzie MSS of Madras and in Heeres : 
Corpus Diplomaticum NeeHando Indicum, 
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stop the trade altogether, he was amenable to a settlement. Permis- 
sion was taken from Batavia to re-establish the factory and it was 
agreed that the native ships should take passes from the Dutch. 
Thus their maritime sovereignty was recognised. The serchail 
(Commander-in-Chief) Mirz Roz — Bahan appeared actually to be 
the best of all who had been in authority in 1629. While the old 
enemy, Mohammed Taji died in 1631, a more acceptable situation 
was expected. However Mirz Ros Bahan, though appointed 
Serchail in place of Mahommad Taji, did not long hold that office 
as another who offered 75,000 Pagodas for the post was appointed. 
In 1632 Ijsbrantsen again visited Masulipatam where trade was 
slack. However it was hoped that because of the demands for 
contributions made on the Sultan of Golkonda by the Emperor 
Shah Jahan in the shape of presents, etc., trade would receive an 
impetus. 

In 1636 the Governor Mirmarmath Sahij invited the Dutch 
Governor Reijniersen and requested him to send a large Dutch 
ship to Persia for conveying Moorish goods. Besides getting 
thereby ten or eleven thousand Pagodas as freight, they would also 
win the favour of His Majesty and many great ones. But Reijnier- 
sen refused the request on the ground that the matter had to be 
decided by the Governor-General to whom he would strongly 
commend the matter. The Governor-General thought that the 
Company’s reverses in Golkonda were due to lack of proper pre- 
sents to the Court. Gradually the Dutch began to win the favour 
of influential courtiers and their cause to prosper. 

The prosperity of the Dutch aroused in 1636 the envy of the 
Governor of Masulipatam. This led to much persecution on the 
part of that dignitary. Through his pressure and violence, the 
Company’s trade about Petapoli was so much closed that not a 
single piece of linen could be secured. He seized some of 
the- wares at Petapoli and made the factors part with a quantity 
of money. He promised to redress the wrong ; but on his actually 
going to Petapoli, he immediately caused some of the principal 
merchants to be gripped by their head on the pretext that they 
had much dealings with the Dutch and were thus diminishing his 
income. He complained that the Dutch and the agents of the 
Mughul and the Persian King traded according to pleasure and 
impoverished him. He was therefore intending to pursue such a 
course that the Dutch should no longer trade there. The Dutch 
thereupon proceeded to defend their factory. The Governor’s* 
attempt to rase the factory by sending 400 of his men failed owing 
J. 12 
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to the vigilance of the Dutch. The Dutch had to shoot, and two 
of the natives fell down. A Dutch servant who came with p 
message from Masulipatam was gripped by the head, his ears cut 
off and an arrow driven through his nose and then he was led 
to his town with warning that all weavers, defenders, merchants, 
etc., who frequented the Dutch lodge would be similarly dealt with. 
He caused the lodge to be beset with spies, and then departed to 
Masulipatam. The Golkonda Government however promised 
reparations for the terrible havoc wrought by the Governor. So 
the Dutch resumed trade and took cargo. The Governor Sahij got 
reinstated at Masulipatam in 1637. Despite these calamities, 
remarkable progress had however been made by the Dutch in 
Golkonda — a fact which was noted by the Portuguese Viceroy in 
his letter dated the 31st August 1638. The Sultan of Golkonda 
now sounded whether they would have the monopoly for sending 
goods to Persia. This was declined. The Dutch, wishing not to 
get alienated from the Golkonda Government, sent presents 
through the Persian Ambassador and Governor Sahij. In recogni- 
tion of the same, the Sultan of Golkonda issued the following 
firman : — 

“ I, King, resembling the rising Sun which lighteth the 
entire earth, next to God the greatest in the world, to the 
Captain of the Hollanders in Masulipatam, being mighty and 
as a tiger on the sea, head over the same, give this firman. 

Under my sweet shadow have you for many years taken 
shelter and I say that (a short time ago) I have understood 
your meaning out of your letters. The Governor of Masuli- 
patam has incriminated you and your people before me 
with much that you have done some violence to him and seek 
to introduce new customs, but we trust and imagine that it is 
not so. I have therefore commanded my Governor that he 
shall deal with you in all friendship and reasonableness. I 
have also expostulated with him if he has forced any rponey 
from you, whereon he has answered that if you prove before 
Sarsanat and Sabindar, he would restore it to you which I 
have also charged him. Also you shall inform me not only 
what you have suffered from him, but also of molestation that 
has happened from any other. You or your people should not 
act beyond the reasonable way or introduce any new ciistom. 
According to the contract made between you and me, be 
pleased to pay at the proper time, and then you shall trade 
with peace. If you suffer any violence from any one 
(whosoever it may be) , make me know that. If it comes to my 
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knowledge, he shall be punished so as to be an example to 
► others. You are my people. Pursue the trade peacefully. May 
this my word be trusted. This is my firman which all the 
Governors and other private persons must obey. 

Given on the 29th of the month of Jamadissanin or accord- 
ing to the Christian reckoning on the 27th of November 
1636.” 

The Sultan visited Masulipatam in 1639 with a retinue of 
32,000 persons, but as a present had already been sent to Golkonda, 
suggestions about a further present were not heeded to by the 
Dutch at Masulipatam. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that it was no easy 
problem for the Dutch at Masulipatam to deal with the Golkonda 
Government and its officers. It required great tact, un- 
common discrimination, enormous patience and much shrewdness 
to get over the difficulties which could be caused by the oppressive 
and rapacious Governors ; the Sultans in spite of all their exalted 
pretensions were not able to keep their distant subordinates under 
effective control. The activity of private Dutch traders, the rivalry 
of English and Danes, the insecurity of the times and unsettled 
political conditions as also natural disasters like floods which came 
with great severity in 1606, 1631 and 1679, to mention only three 
well-known occasions — all added to their difficulties, and it is a 
marvel that the Dutch Factories of Masulipatam and Petapoli con- 
tinued to exist in prosperous circumstances throughout the founda- 
tion period ending with 1679 as is attested to by the very favourable 
pictures of the Dutch establishments given by the English Agent 
Streynsham Master. This was largely due to the wisdom and 
foresight of the Batavia Government which had able and masterful 
men who perfectly knew their minds, the excellent organisation of 
the Company and the businesslike qualities of its servants as also 
Holland’s undoubted naval supremacy, able to inspire terror in 
native Courts which were not possessed of adequate protection on 
sea against Western Nations. Yet with all their great advantages 
the Dutch sought no higher aims than mere material prosperity to 
the complete exclusion of all rivals. Though vigorous in their 
conynercial activities, they did not introduce their civilisation into 
the countries where they made enormous profits. They rendered 
no humanitarian service at any rate on the East Coast of India. 
Consequently, they were not destined to fulfill the promises whi’ch 
their early ideals had aroused in the minds of lovers of human 
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liberty. While destined to be the effective instrument for destroy- 
ing Portuguese monopoly and dominion in India, they were nolf 
able in spite of all the clauses specially favouring them in the 
treaties made by native Princes to keep out their rivals, and, after 
the foundation of Fort Saint George in 1640, it was clear to all 
discerning observers that commercial monopoly in India proper 
would never be the portion of the Dutch. The future lay with the 
English who learnt by all the mistakes of the Dutch and copied 
their excellent commercial and administrative organisation. It 
sometimes happens in history that one sows, another reaps. The 
Dutch flag ceased to fly in India proper long before the dis- 
appearance of English rule in India. And all that remains 
to remind the curious students of their ambitions and achievements 
is ruined fortifications, their imposing tombstones, their quaint 
houses in some coast towns and large volumes of records in the 
Madras Record Office collected from Bombay, Bengal and Malabar. 
The subject of the Dutch commercial enterprise is one which 
affords enormous scope for fruitful research to the students of 
South Indian History and it is to be hoped that enterprising students 
would feel persuaded to undertake the rather ambitious task of 
securing the necessary proficiency in old Colonial Dutch, both script 
and print, indispensable for unearthing the precious treasures of 
historical information carefully guarded for future generations in 
the archives at the Hague, Batavia, Colombo, Madras and possibly 
some West Coast capitals. 


The narrative in part II is largely based on MacLeod and Terpstra. 



A Short Note on Mithila as Found in 
Prakrit Literature 

BY 

Shri Vijayakanta Mishra, M.A. 

Prakrit Literature has been studied very little by the scholars 
from the historical point of view. We have several instances from 
which several historical conclusions can be derived. There are 
few institutions in India which are trying to publish rare manu- 
scripts of Prakrit literature. However, in this note I am trying 
to give a brief description of Mithila as found in Prakrit literature. 

The oldest name which we find about Mithila is Mihila. The 
19th Tirthankara Mallinatha and 21st Tirthanakara Neminatha 
were born in this Province. These two Tirthanakaras were 
initiated as well as they received their Kevalajnana here accord- 
ing to Prakrit literature. Again we find in Prakrit literature that 
Akampita the eighth Ganadhara of Lord Mahavira was given birth 
to in the Dvija family by Jayanti, Deva’s wife here. 1 He was 
initiated by Lord Mahavira and became his chief disciple. He used 
to teach three hundred students who received pravrajyd. Lord 
Mahavira came to the Province of Mithila after receiving the 
Kevalajruina and his samavasarana was done near the Caitya of 
Manibhadra. 

After 220 years of the nirvana of Aryamahagiri, we find in 
the TJttarddhyana Sutra that king Nemi of Mithila was recognised 
as a Rajar§i after becoming pratyekabuddha. 

There is a chapter on Mithila called Mithilatirthakalpa in the 
Jain 4 work Vividhatirthakalpa or Kalpapradipa 2 by Sri Jina Prabhu 
Suri of the 14th Century V. S. It also describes some religious 
places of the following provinces : the Punjab, Rajputana, Gujerat 
and Kathiawada, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar, 
Deccan Plateau, Berar, Karnataka and Telangana. 

• 

1. “ Deva-Jayantina Suo Ankompio nama atthamo Jayai Athattari 
Varisau Mihilae Samunbhavo Bhagavan. 

(Cf. Dharmopadesamala Vivarapa of Jayasingha Suri, 915 V.S.) 

2. Published by Vishwa Bharati, Sindhi Jaina Jnanapltha, Santiniketan, 
1991 V.S., p. 32. 
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Shri Jina Prabhu Suri first gives the exact location of the 
country of Mithila and records the present name of the country ac 
Tirahutti. He says that we can find banana trees in every home 
of Mithila. The travellers used to eat cividayani and rice 
cooked in milk. Here at very short distances we find ViapI, Kupa, 
Tadaga and rivers. In this country the man in the street is also 
expert in Sanskrit language. Scholars of this place are well 
versed in all the branches of learning. The city of Mithila 
which is full of wealth is at present called as Jagayl Kanakapura, 
the city of Kanaka, the brother of Maharaja Janaka is not far 
away from here. There is a very big banyan tree near the birth 
place of Slta. The betrothal place of Ramachandra and Slta is 
called Sdkallakunda. Here there are several laukika tirthas. 

Thus we find this a very unique description of Mithila as given 
in Prakrit literature. I have not found it possible, however, to 
give all the references in this short note. 



Reviews 


THE RED SEA AND ADJACENT COUNTRIES AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, as described 
by Joseph Pitts, William Daniel and Charles Jacques Poncet, 
edited by Sir William Foster, C.I.E., London, 1949, Hakluyt 
Society, Series II, Volume C. — pp. xl. and 192 — with an illus- 
tration and two maps. 

This volume is numbered 100, Second Series, though its pre- 
decessor is not yet published, in order that its editor, Sir William 
Foster, may have the distinction of having edited the 100th volume 
of the Series, the first of which was also edited by him. The 
accounts of the three travellers have much in common and are 
supplementary to one another to a large extent ; and their brevity 
was another factor for their presentation in one volume. 

Joseph Pitts was the first, and for a long time the only, 
Englishman to penetrate into Mecca and Medina. Captured by 
an Algerian Corsair, he suffered cruel treatment and a forcible, 
though nominal, conversion to Islam ; subsequently he accom- 
panied his new master from Algiers to Alexandria, Jidda and the 
holy cities which he visited about 1685 or 86. After his return 
with his master, who had meanwhile emancipated him, to Algiers, 
Pitts took service in the Turkish army and when at Smyrna, he 
contrived to get aboard a French vessel and reach Leghorn. A 
small volume of his adventures, wanderings and escape was 
brought out by him in 1704 and reprinted three times ; Sir Richard 
Burton furnished long extracts from his book. Pitt’s Narrative 
given in this book is less than a third of the text of the volume that 
was published at London in 1731, as revised by Pitt, from which 
has been reproduced the illustration of the Temple at Mecca. 

William Daniel was employed as a personal messenger of the 
old (London) East Indian Company sent to the East as soon as 
it contrived to secure a bill passed by Parliament in April 1700, 
enabling it to trade indefinitely as a legal corporation when its 
position was very critical on account of its impending dissolution 
as £ corporation, and the cancellation of its charter at Michaelmas 
1701, in favour of the rival (New) English Company. Daniel was 
to travel overland through Aleppo, and reach either Bombay, or 
Surat before the 31st of August that year. Daniel’s race against 
time and great odds, proceeded only so far as Mocha. He returned 
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by way of Jidda, Mount Sinai and Cairo and in 1702 brought 
out a Narrative of his experiences ; and he has the credit of^ 
being the first Englishman to endeavour to reach India by way 
of the Red Sea. 

As regards Poncet, the third of our travellers, he proceeded 
up the Nile and after a great length of time reached Sennar on 
the Blue Nile, and Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia, some months 
later. He spent nine months in Gondar and its neighbourhood 
and returned by way of Massawa on the Red Sea. He visited the 
Greek monastery at Sinai, after meeting Daniel on the way and 
arrived at Cairo in June 1701. We learn from other sources that 
Poncet was sent again on a mission to Abyssinia by way of the 
Red Sea in 1703. But the party that composed the mission soon 
broke up and Poncet drifted to Mocha and thence to Surat where 
he had no good repute, and thence to Isfahan where he married. 

Poncet’s account of Gondar and Abyssinia is meagre and dis- 
cursive. His Narrative has appeared in several English versions, 
of which the earliest, that of 1709, is here reprinted. Foster has 
collated the English version of 1709 with the French version that 
was included in the fourth volume of the Lettres Edifiantas 
published in 1713. 

An appendix gives Ovington’s Notes on the Red Sea ports, 
and the map of Abyssinia by Ludolf, prepared in 1683, first pub- 
lished in his History of Ethiopia (2nd Ed. 1684). 

Daniel’s derivation of the meaning of the word Sararzeens 
(Saracens) (p. 70) is interesting, as also his information as to the 
origin and source of the Nile. He also refers to Albuquerque’s 
attack on the port of Jiddah, in the course of his expedition to 
the Red Sea in 1513. Poncet has remarked that “the horror 
which the Aethiopians have for the Mahometans and Europeans 
is almost equal”, and attributes their dislike of the latter to the 
excesses that the Portuguese committed among them. The account 
of the Ethiopian Church given on p. 122, and the note of Foster 
as to its link with Alexandria are valuable. The Ethiopians be- 
lieved, as the Copts did, that the human nature of Christ was lost 
and absorbed in the divine nature as a drop of water was lost and 
absorbed in he sea. Foster’s study of Ludoll’s map of Abyssinia 
is very scholarly and exhaustive. 


C. S. 5. 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES — Bicentenary of his Birth Commemoration 

Volume — 1746-1946. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 

1948 — pp. x and 173. 

The R. A. S. B. synchronised its annual meeting in 1946 with 
the Sir William Jones Birth Bicentenary celebration. This Com- 
memorative Volume aptly begins with a foreword by Dr. Kalidas 
Nag who stresses the services of our early Indalogists like Wilkins, 
Jones and Colebrooke and notes the principal European students 
of Sanskrit from the 16th century, like Sassetti, Rogerius, Anquetil 
du Perron, Schultze and others. Likewise he has pointed our 
attention to great Indian savants like Dr. R. L. Mitra, Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhushan, Sarat Chandra Das, Haraprasad Shastri and others 
who were pioneers in the study of other Asiatic languages and 
cultures. 

Of the numerous messages and felicitations received by the 
Society on the occasion, that of the Royal Society, London, of 
which Jones was elected a member in 1772 is significant. The 
message says that “ because of the width of these activities, in- 
cluding as Ihey do all branches of learning and research, both 
literary and scientific, that relate to Asia, the Asiatic Society may 
be regarded as an Academy in the widest sense of the original use 
of the term dating from the days of Plato 

The Iranian Academy’s message stresses the contributions 
that Iranian culture and literature gave to the people of India 
who, in their turn, have fruitfully preserved Iranian arts and lite- 
rature. The Bhandarkar Oriental Institute congratulates the 
R. A. S. B. on its “ redeeming itself of its pitr-rna through the per- 
formance of this vdnmaya — srdddha to Sir William”. 

In Section II — (Symposia), Prof. S. K. Chatterji, writing on 
Joties indicates the wide sweep with which he took in the achieve- 
ments of the Man in the East and shows how he was “ the first 
link between the old that was India and the new that was Europe ”. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar supplies us with a comprehensive survey, in 
his clear and telling language, of Indian culture operating as a 
factor in world civilisation. An account of the recent archaeo- 
logical researches conducted by the French School of Oriental 
Studies at Hanoi, is given by M. Paul Levy. Mr. M. Hainidullah 
has given an instructive note on Islamic culture as a factor in 
world civilisation. Other articles in this section deal with the 
Pre-historic Culture of India, Racial Types in Pre-historic India, 
three Bhubanesvar Inscriptions, Burmese manuscripts with the 
R. A. S. B. and the poetry and poetical nature of Jones. 

J. 13 
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Finally an appeal is put forward that the R. A. S. B. should 
commemorate this Bicentenary by implementing a scheme for a* 
variorum edition of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala whose translation by 
Jones led to its recognition as one of the masterpieces of World 
literature. 

c. s. s. 


HOMAGE TO VA1SALI (Vaisali Sangha Publication)— pp. 204- 

Publishcd by the Vaisali Sangha on the occasion of the Fourth 

Vaisali Festival, April 21, 1948. 

This sumptuous Commemoration Volume in honour of the 
ancient city of Vaisali, is an endeavour to convey through its 
articles, illustrations and general spirit, “ a people’s homage to 
the memory of a unique city and all that it stood for Vaisali of 
the Lichchavis was a fearless and model republic of classic mould 
whose civic discipline was held forth as a model by the Lord Buddha 
for the conduct of his own Sangha. All its ancient glory is 
being attempted to be recovered for us and distributed through 
organised cultural festivals held on the site of its old ruins, similar 
to the Sexcentenary Celebrations of 1936 held at Hampi to celebrate 
the glorious heritage left by Vijayanagara. 

Besides several papers in Hindi and extracts from the writings 
of Chinese travellers and from modern writers like A. Cunningham, 
and V. A. Smith, W. Geiger and S. Beal, we have solid contribu- 
tion on Vaisali, the different phases of its heritage and history, its 
antiquities and unique constitution, by scholars like R. K. Mookerji, 
B. C. Law, R. C. Majumdar, S. C. Sarkar, N. Jagadesh Sarkar, 
D. C. Sircar, A. S. Altekar and others of eminence in research. 
Dr. R. K. Mookerji attributes the material prosperity and cultural 
progress of Vaisali to its national and popular government, crowned 
by a federation of republics, and urges excavation of its numerous 
mounds. Dr. Law discusses the problem of the identification of 
Vaisali with the village of Basarh and summaries references to it 
in the itineraries of the Chinese Pilgrims and in Tibetan works, as 
well as its administration and preservation of a relatively indepen- 
dent political status. Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out the possible 
relation between Wethali in Arakan and Vaisali, and the place that 
the latter has had in the minds of the Burmese people. Attention 
is drawn by Prof. S. C. Sarkar to the hitherto-overlooked historical 
traditions of pre-Buddhistic Vaisali ; while Dr. A. S. Altekar tries 
to show that sovereignty was vested in the Kshatriya class who 
palled themselves Rajas ; and gradually power passed into a heredi- 
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tary family. Dr. D. C. Sircar holds that the Lichchavis were, in 
all probability, originally a non-Aryan tribe with Mongolian 
affinity, that was later admitted into the Hindu fold. Prof. Y. Mishra 
of Benares holds that Lord Mahavira was born at Kundagrama 
(Basukund) near Basarh, and not at Kundalapura near Nalanda, 
nor at Lichchuhar in the Monghyr district. Dr. J. N. Sarkar 
studies the references in the inscribed seals found at Basarh to 
corporations and guilds and holds that corporate activity as is 
learned from them is supported by epigraphic and literary records. 

The influence of the Buddha’s personality exerted over Vaisali, 
the mention of Vaisali in the Gilgit Manuscripts and its significance 
as illustrative of the working of its government and a descriptive 
account of the excavations at Vaisali are instructively furnished 
among the papers. H. E. Sri M. S. Aney, Bovernor of Bihar, in 
his Presidential Address, calls pointed attention to the appreciation 
of the teachings of the Buddha and Mahavira in the context of 
contemporary social, political and economic conditions, when greed 
for power blinded the vision of the Kshatriyas only. 

The above is indicative of the value of the English dishes of 
fare provided in this sumptuous feast of the Commemoration 
Volume. 

C. S. S. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL GEOGRA- 
PHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF GUJARAT, By Dr. H. D. 
Sankalia. (Deccan College Monograph Series — 3) — Poona, 
1949— pp. XIV and 245. 

This learned monograph which strikes out a new path of 
historical investigation is based on the Thakkar Vassonji Founda- 
tion Lectures delivered by the author under the auspices of the 
University of Bombay. The author attempts to bring to light the 
ethnographic basis of place-names and infer from their linguistic 
study the political and cultural forces that existed during the period. 
He proceeds to a careful examination of the ancient divisions of 
Gujarat, Lata, Anartta, Surastra, and states that only under the 
Solankis (Chalukyas) Gujarat acquired a cultural and political 
unity, expressed by the word Gujarat or Gurjjara-mandala. The 
Solankis claim about a hundred inscriptions of diverse types and 
relatively rich contents and capable of being checked with literary 
sources. The Sarasvata-mandala was the home-province of the 
Solankis and formed the backbone of their empire. Ahmadabad 
now holds the place which Anahilapura (Anhilvad) held under 
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them. The methods of Chalukyan government can be seen from the 
study of one of its large units, the Sarasvata-mandala whose 
administrative sub-divisions were normal in size for the times. Also 
we learn that Northern Gujarat was then populated in an identical 
manner as to-day, “Neither too thick as in Central Gujarat nor 
too sparse as in Cutch”. 

In his third lecture, on cultural geography, Dr. Sankalia argues 
that the name Anartta (for Northern Gujarat) occurring in a second 
century inscription should show that the country had been 
Aryanised at least some centuries before that time. Vasana, 
Vasakika, Vada, Vada, Pura, Nagara and Siddhi are some of the 
suffixes to place-names under the Chalukyas and several of them 
have survived in modem place-names, in their transformed 
Gujarati garb. 

Jima-durga (modern Junagadh) is a name of the late 13th 
century. Modern place-names in Northern Gujarat have much 
affinity, and that in large proportion, with place-names from 
Chalukya inscriptions ; and over half of the rest of Gujarat place- 
names have endings that go back into the past. 

Pre-Chalukyan place-names reveal the antiquity and wide 
prevalence of Siva worship in Gujarat. Ankulesvara should be 
probably Akulesvara, one of the names of Siva. Sihor (Simhapura) 
and Vaggachha (Vyagrasa) are named after animals, and thus we 
have in this book, a good glimpse of Gujarat and its places afforded 
through a study of its place-names. 

The ethnographic value of the Gujarat inscriptions is next 
estimated. It is only the records subsequent to 500 A.D. that 
mention details about the Brahmana donees ; and the details im- 
prove with the Gurjara, Chalukya, Maitraka, Rashtrakuta and 
Paramara records. The names of kings afford certain information 
on the forms of prevailing religions. The Brahmana donees and 
the writer class (Dutakas) get mentioned in the records of the 
intermediate dynasties. Among other things we learn that in the 
Rashtrakuta period, Vitthala (Vitthu = Vishnu) a term of non- 
Sanskritic and Kannada origin, first occurs. Sena, as a Brahmana 
suffix, is rare, but found in a Kataccuri record from Gujarat. The 
prefix, Bhatta, denoting a scholar is often found. Incidentally our 
author shows that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is not right in regarding 
the suffixes occurring in the Valabhi Plates as definitely Nagar 
sarmans. 

The Rashtrakutas did not show any special preference for 
Brahmanas from the Deccan and Karnataka ; and perhaps the 
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Samavedis and the Atharvavedis were not patronised at all by them. 

• The Rig Veda claimed a majority of the Nagara sub-groups. 

In the Chalukya records mention of the merchant class appears 
in increasing numbers whose professional designations have now 
become surnames. The term Bai is found prefixed to the names of 
the sisters of Tejahpala and used in the higher aristocratic classes 
in about the 13th century. 

Kayastha has been traced in its original connotation ; and we 
learn that there as a writer-class in Gujarat from at least 600 A.D., 
and it came to form a sub-caste called Kayastha, in the 10th 
century. The Sartha was evidently a caravan trader, and the Sadhu 
(Sao) had a fixed habitation ; and a Sresthi denoted a Sahukara 
(a money-lender). Thakkura (a small officer) first occurs in the 
Chalukya records ; and the origin of this class may be traced back 
to the 10th century. 

The chapter on correlations and conclusions is full of views 
that are very plausible, but cannot be accepted in their entirety ; 
particularly the invasions of the Aryans of the Outer and Inner 
Groups. The lines of investigation suggested are very useful guides 
for workers. The Appendix matter (list of place-names from 
Chalukya inscriptions and their identification) is very exhaustive 
and thorough. 

C. S. S. 


HISTORY OF THE ISLAMIC PEOPLES— By Carl Brockelmann, 
London — Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. — 1949 — pp. xix 
and 566. 

This is the English translation done by J. Carmichael and 
M. Perlmann from the German original, first published in 1939, 
entitled Geschichte der Islamischen Volker und Staaten. The 
translation was done during the war years, without the direct 
supervision of the author from whom, however, a few changes 
vreie incorporated before the final proof-reading was done. The 
main object is to furnish a bird’s-eye view of the fortunes of the 
believers in Islam, along with a sketch of their cultural and 
intellectual life. 

Beginning in the first section with an account of the Arabs and 
the* Arab Empire going down to the destruction of the Umayyad 
power, the narrative takes us, in the next section, to the glory of 
the Abbasides, the decay of the Caliphate, the rise of the minor 
dynasties in all the areas from Morocco to Iraq, the emergence of 
the Seljuks, Islam in Spain and North Africa, the area and wars 
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of the Crusades, the Mamluks in Egypt and the end of the Abbasids 
of Baghdad. * 

The forces that destroyed pre-Islamic Arab Paganism are 
clearly indicated ; and the Prophet developed in Medina into a 
political leader and a gifted statesman who was not to be deflected 
from his final goal, rule over Arabia, while “ the abstract mono- 
theism which to a considerable extent was the basis of the prosely- 
tizing power of Islam developed only gradually The theocratic 
empire which developed after the Prophet’s death out of the 
national state founded by him is analysed. The writer then des- 
cribes the process by which life in Syria and Iraq rose to a higher 
standard than in the old homeland and how, with the decline of the 
Umayyads, not only the Syrians, but the Arabs in general, lost their 
absolute sovereignty in Islam. 

In the new capital, Baghdad, the Caliph ruled not as a tribal 
Shaykh, but as the successor of the Persian great kings. Philology 
and history developed, both dominated by Arabic and the great 
past of the Arabs. Interest in historical tradition had been very 
lively even in Ancient Arabia. The Caliph Ma'mun had a personal 
interest in Greek science whose study had always been kept up in 
the Syrian monasteries ; and the architectural relics of the age 
have been noticed in places. 

The Samanids and the Ghaznavids are noticed succinctly. 
Firdawsi’s Shahname is deemed never to fall into a stereotyped 
technique, though its range is eight times greater than that of the 
Iliad . It was only fitting that Ranascent Iran, under Shah Riza 
Pehlevi, celebrated the millennial jubilee of the birth of Firdawsi 
in 1934 which year was chosen for lack of an established chrono- 
logical tradition, as the date for the celebration. 

The great names of Nizam-al-Muik and of Ghazzali rendered 
illustrious the Seljukian era ; while in the remote West, Abd-ar- 
Rahman’s long reign witnessed the burgeoning of the Andalusian 
civilisation that roused the admiration of mediaeval Europe ; tand 
Jalal-ad-Din Rumi, who was the greatest mystic poet of Islam, 
flourished in a non-Persian land. 

When the Ottoman Turks became the leading power in Islam — 
nearly a hundred pages are devoted to them — a new epoch opened. 
While Muhammad, the conqueror of Constantinople, was the trpest 
representative of the old Osmanli, with all his virtues and faults, 
Suleyman codified the feudal system first fixed on the Byzantine 
model. The Osmanlis paid great attention to artillery from the 
beginning. Like the ensemble of the administration, originally the 
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exercise of the law had also a military basis. The religious life of 
the people was more effectively influenced by the dervish orders 
than by the official clergy ; scholastic studies moved in channels of 
tradition and showed no originality. The Osmanlis took the Arabs 
as their teachers in the strict sciences, but imitated Persian models 
in their historical writings ; and in geography they followed much 
of accidental learning. While they were numerically small, the 
Osmanlis were able to control wide areas, because of their peculiar 
system of military enfeoffment which distributed them everywhere 
as prosperous gentry. Their conflict with the new Persian empire 
of the Safawids which is traced, gave them ultimate victory and 
a protracted period of peace without any disturbance from 
neighbours either. 

Section IV takes us on to the nineteenth century wherein 
interest centres round Turkey and Egypt, and only to a little extent 
in Persia, Afghanistan and North Africa. The next and last Section 
deals with the Islamic state after the first Great War when all of 
them began to experience a political and cultural renaissance. The 
consequent rupture with the past resulted in places in a degree of 
severe social upheaval, particularly in Turkey ; and the growing 
reaction against European influence has been clearly traced. The 
narrative stops with the outbreak of the Ilnd World War. Every- 
where it is chokeful of facts and data ; and the warp of political 
details is balanced by the woof of notices of cultural, artistic and 
literary life and activity. A fine chronological chart and synoptic 
table for the different countries after 1919, and a good and select 
bibliography enhance the value of the book. 

c. s. s. 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEMS OF MADRAS PROVINCE, by 
V. V. Sayana, M.A., Ph.D., University of Bombay, with a Fore- 
word by Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Madras — The Business 
•Week Press — 1949 — pp. xxiv and 332. 

Great interest attaches to the subject which covers a wide 
range such as problems of tenancy, agricultural labour, land trans- 
fers, rural credit and bases of agrarian reform. Thus, while the 
population of the Presidency increased by more than 9 millions 
in i*he interval between the two great wars, extension of cultiva- 
tion showed only 3% increase in the same period. The factors 
affecting soil productivity are described with the remark that the 
forces contributing to the phenomenal increase of some special 
crops may not persist in the long run. Discussing the impact of 
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demographic pressure, the author shows how there has been no 
considerable change in rural congestion and agriculture is on a 
deficit economy. 

Going to the examination of the land system, we learn that 
the tenurial policy of Government, till almost the present day, 
lacked the objectives of securing greater income, equality, secu- 
rity or efficiency. This is perhaps a bit overdone, particularly 
with reference to the object of security. Besides the usual charges 
levelled against Govrnment for perpetuating the hierarchical com- 
plexities leading to lack of initiative and enterprise on the part 
of all classes concerned, and of chaos in the bases of assessment 
adopted, a plea is put forward for the entire readjustment and 
modification of the system of assessment. The Punjab sliding scale 
system is compared with the Olungu settlement that was tried in 
Tan j ore in the earlier part of the 19th century and the difficulties 
in the way of the imposition of an agricultural income-tax are also 
outlined. 

Among the various aspects of Zamindari settlement, here dis- 
cussed, the most striking is the divergence between rentroll and 
peshkash — which has called forth for it the scathing remark that 
it is “ the most amazing caricature of an ordered system of land 
tenure in the world ” ; and the conclusion arrived at is that the 
system is not capable of organic improvement at all and does not 
afford any scope for mending. 

Land transfers and rural credit are n xl discussed, compre- 
hending a brief outline of land-transfer legislation acts in India 
and their effects, and the conclusion that the only good solution 
of rural indebtedness is to enable the cultivator to get an adequate 
income — which is however, only a Platonic solution. Then follows 
an analysis of the problems of farm-tenancy like duration and con- 
ditions of leases, — rackrenting, fair rents and costs and profits of 
farm-owning. We have data that prove that agarian serfdom Is 
not yet extinct in some areas of the Presidency and that in#the 
progress of agrarian reform great care ought to be taken to pre- 
serve a balance between doctrinaire idealism and expediency. 
The author is in favour of prohibiting ownership of land merely 
for the purpose of renting it. He also feels that the problems 
awaiting solution being immense, much depends on the manne^ of 
procedure and the nature of the personnel entrusted with the 
implementing of the projected reforms. 


C. S. S, 
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BUDDHISM AND ASOKA, by B. G. Gokhale, M.A., Ph.D., with 
, Foreword by the Rev. H. Heras, S.J., Padmaja Publications, 

Baroda — pp. 289. (Indian Historical Research Institute-Studies 

in Indian History — No. 17.) 

Dr. Gokhale, who is a good student oi Pali, holds that the 
Buddha’s striking personality contributed largely to the wide 
spread of his system. Buddhism being an ethical monastic move- 
ment, symbolised a social revolution of the first magnitude ; its 
humanitarianism (humaneness, as it is termed by the author) 
which repudiated caste and rejected sacrificial ritual as futile, and 
its general raional outlook, all symbolised, in the land of its 
birth, a bold stand against the superimposition of an alien culture ; 
while the republican organisation and solidarity of the Sangha 
helped the spread of Buddhist dogma. The lay house-holder was 
admitted into the fold and provided with a philosophy and a goal, 
which was not Nirvana , but 44 godhood ” — gods and spiirts being 
taken from the religion and cult of the masses, and rarely from 
Brahmanical mythology. Thus with the arrival of the gods the 
monastic movement developed into a “ systematised religion with 
its own heavens and hells, devas and spirits, to which was added 
later on the deified personality of the Buddha.” The ideal of 
deva - hood was lower than that of Nirvana ; and the Devas were 
not much better than dignified human beings. 

Our author explains the various contributing factors which 
brought about this transformation. While the religion of the laity 
was at first a moral creed, with the law of Karma as its backbone 
and opposed to all forms of ritualism, it gradually assumed the 
trappings of ritual such as stupa-worship ; and moral acts were 
deemed to be more effective if accompanied by faith in the Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha. The Buddha’s personality attained a new 
sanctity. Charity was meritorious, specially if directed towards 
the Sangha and as an effect the Sangha assumed greater import- 
ance t than before. The conception of a preta world of ghosts or 
spirits was also evolved. 

After thus outlining the condition of Buddhism, our author 
discusses various points connected with Asoka’s devotion to Bud- 
dhism. He holds that Asoka’s philosophy was necessarily the 
sam^ as that of any other Buddhist layman ; and he abolished all 
rituals which were indicative of the faith of the Brahmanas and 
substituted his own version of those practices. His aim was to 
spread the path of morality as preached by the Buddha alorig 
with certain additions of his own. 


J. 14 
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Also we learn that the Sangha was menaced by splits even at 
the time of the Council of Vaisali and it was possible that a certain 4 
mixed Mahayana Buddhism emerged about the same time. These 
sects developed distinctly only after the death of Asoka when 
Theravada, Sarvastivada and the Mahasanghikas appeared ; and 
now the Buddhist community was crystallised as a distinct unit 
from the rest of the population. By now the religion had filtered 
into all the strata of society and had likewise spread outwards. 

Dr. Gokhale is in agreement with Dr. N. N. Dutt that the 
Buddhist community had now come to possess distinct characte- 
ristics of its own, as different places of worship and pilgrimage, a 
certain ‘ castelessness ’ and peculiar outlook and customs. 

Asoka was a Buddhist layman in that he accepted the formula 
of the Trisarana , made extensive charities to the Sangha, made 
pilgrimages to the holy places of Buddhism and was an eminent 
and ideal lay devotee. 

The Ajivikas, the Jainas, the Brahmanical sects and Naga 
worship prevailing in that age, are detailed at some length ; and 
it is shown how the Buddhists cleverly made use of the prevailing 
tree worship for their own specific purpose by honouring it as the 
Bodhi tree. 

The political back-ground is described in the second part of 
the book wherein the Mauryas and the factors that brought about 
their decline take a large place. And the Sunga kings and their 
achievements, as well as the republican clans and kingdoms on 
the fringes, are delineated with clarity and authority. 

The third part deals with social life and economic conditions. 
Caste fissures are explained at some length, through the stages of 
their growth and with stress laid on the social significance of the 
Buddhist movement. The last part on Buddhist Art divides Bud- 
dhist monuments into two distinct groups, utilitarian and com- 
memorative structures. Even under Asoka, and later in a much 
larger measure, Buddhist art showed a synthesis of foreign influ- 
ences, and in the post-Asokan age Buddhist art became in reality 
the art of the people. Naturally the educational and cultural 
levels were high. 

For his clear and balanced discussion of controversial points, 
and his lucid and well-documented narrative the author deserves 

f 

every praise, and as Father Heras has fittingly remarked, per- 
formed his task “very fittingly.” 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Bihar Research Society — Journal of the. September and December 
1948 (Vol. XXXIV, Parts III and IV). 

(a) Shah Alam’s Agony and Appeal, by Dr. Kalikinkar 
Datta. 

(b) Bearing of Numismatics on the Later Imperial Guptas , 
by Dr. B. P. Sinha. u The fundamental error (of previous 
researchers) has been to identify Kumara Gupta of the 
Sarnath inscription with he of the Bhitari Seal. ,, Who suc- 
ceeded Kumara Gupta I ? Not Skanda Gupta, and Puru 
Gupta. “ The fact was just the reverse ”. Narsimha Gupta 
Baladitya defeated Minirakula after 494-5 A.D., the last 
known date of Budha Gupta, abdicated the throne, and was 
succeeded by his son Kumara Gupta III, who issued Nalanda 
and Bhitari Seals, and might have lost his life in about 530 ”, 
He was succeeded by Vishnu Gupta Chandraditya, the last 
Gupta emperor, who saw the dissolution of his empire at 
his death in about 550-51 A.D. 

(c) More Gods of Harappa, by T. G. Aravamuthan. 5 scenes 
on the Harappa seals are discussed. Vedic Pasupathi and 
Nataraja and perhaps a four-armed deity of Harappa cul- 
ture — ‘ c These gods were no strange or isolated or freakish 
personalities in this culture ”, not of Dravidian origin. The 
“ Horn-crown ” seems to be the symbol of divinity. The 
composite man-bull-goat, or — ram animal in the unbroken 
seal A (opp. p. 31) belongs to the caparidae and not bovidae 
species. This is u a god who is essentially a goat”, and not 
a bull. It is Agni. The horned god in the cosmic peepal 
tree is Brahman — Vishnu, and the one kneeling before him 

* is Sanatkumara, i.e. Indra, Kama, and Skanda — Subrah- 
manya — Muruga of the Tamil country, all identical. “ The 
hymns of that (Rig) Veda having been composed with a 
view to the sacrificial ritual, especially that of the Soma 

- offering ”, it is irrelevant “ to look into them for the Linga 

* and the Great Mother ” which “ Might even have been 
survivals in Vedic times, and yet irrelevant to the Veda and, 
so gone unmentioned in it.” 

“ The culture of Harappa appears, thus, to be consistently 
Vedic, Harappan Siva being very much like Vishnu and 
Vishnu not being Dravidian, the culture of Harappa need not 
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be Dravidian. * * (it) “ is evendently Vedic Culture start- 

ting on the trek to Classical Hinduism.” But see III, I, and 
VI, 6 below). 

(d) The Site oj the University of Vikramasila , by Rev. 
Swami Pranavananda, F.R.G.S., Almora. Sankrityayana and 
others are of opinion that the site is Sultanganj, 16 miles 
from Bhagalpur, and about 40 miles from Bateswara. But 
it is probably in the petty villages of Oriya and Antichak 
near Bateswara, full of Buddhist remains, about 6 miles north 
of Kahalgaon (English Colgong) , 20 miles east of Bhagalpur 
in Bihar. 

(e) Mulfuzat (conversations) and Makgubat (letters) of the 
14th century (about A.H. 770) , saint — scholar Hazrat Ahmad 
Sharfuddin Yahya of Maner, in Bihar, a disciple of the great 
savant M. Sharfuddin Tawwama of Sonargaon in Bengal. 

Bombay University — Journal of the. January 1949 (Vol. XVII, 
New Series, Part 4, History, &c., No. 33. 

(a) History of Karnatak — a Brief Survey, by Vidyaratna 
R. S. Panchamukhi, M.A. From the pre-historic period. 
“ Karnatak was the most powerful political and cultural 
centre in India and maintained its international supe- 
riority until the decline of the Vijayanagara house-hold in 
the 16th century A.D.” 

(b) The Krta Era , by Prof. K. B. Vyas, M.A., F.R.A.S., “ The 
terms Krta : Malava : Vikrama are found to have designated 
the Vikrama era at different consecutive periods A great 
victory seems to have been won by the Malavas and adjoin- 
ing Krtas (= Kathas), in alliance perhaps with other powers 
which probably emancipated them from the tyranny of a 
barbarous foreign power, the Sakas, and initiated the Krta- 
Malava-Vikrama era. Krta country N. W. of Malwa, is 
Yuan Chwang’s K’i -T’a (S. E. Rajputana), i:ead by 
Beal as Kie Ch’a, because in Chinese Ch*a is often ^mis- 
printed for t’u. (Chinese dialectical cha has also the form 
te, which appear as te and chaya (^English tea) in S. India 
Languages). Katha or Katha people and their country are 
mentioned by Patanjali, their antiquity reaching back to 
Vedic times. The Katha recension of the Yajurveda and the 
Kathopanishad owe their origin to the Kathas. Katha of 
popular speech was restored in Sanskrit as Krta. 

Sten Konow says : “ The Vikrama era itself was not origi- 
nally an era, but an arrangement of the year of the Malavas 
in four equal parts. As shown by Keilhorn (1891) its name 
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is due to the fact that its year Karttikadi, beginning at the 
autumnal equinox in the month Karttika, for the autumn is 
Jhe Vikramakdla , the time when one goes out in warfare — 
India Antiqua , Leyden, 1947, p. 194. 

Ceylo7i University Review , July, 1949. Vol. VII, No. 3. 

by Porf. O. H. de A. Wijesekara. “ The part played by the 
(a) Rgvedic Bharata : A Survival from Aryan Pre-History, 
Bharatas or Bharatas in consolidating Aryan rule in Vedic 
times and in the succeeding centuries till about the rise of 
Buddhism constitutes on any account an important chapter 
in the social and political history of ancient India Bharata’s 
root bhr, in “ the sense of “ carry off, bear away ”, hence rob, 
plunder, raid, win (obtain) in fight or race ” has a signi- 
ficantly pronounced vogue in the Rgveda “ There can be 
no doubt that the basic or historical sense of “ bhara-ta ” in 
the Rgveda is “ fighter ” or k warrior ’ as a cultural develop- 
ment from the more primitive raider.” u The use of 4 Bha- 
rata ’ is only a faint reminiscence of the evolution of the 
warrior from the primitive hunter.” As Gordon Childe (in 
his Man Makes Himself and The Aryans ) has shown, the 
Aryans were at the end of the palaeolithic age ” a sparse 
population of neolithic hunters strung out indefinitely over 
the steppe ” of Central Asia, and roamed there long “ before 
they acquired enough wealth and position by raiding and 
looting to develop into the military aristocracy that they 
became in course of time ”, so that the term vanik (— trader, 
i.e., one who possessed enough wealth to barter), as applied 
to Indra (Rv. 5. 45-6)” indicates “the masses of gold and 
silver buried in the enormous burrows ”, “ tombs found in 
the northern slopes of the Caucasus, of Aryan chieftains who 
had led their followers on plundering expeditions into Arme- 
nia, Cappodocia, and even Mesopotamia.” 

• [It is not unlikely therefore, that the statement in RV. 
IV. 30. 20 that “ Indra overthrew a hundred purs (= cities) 
made of stone of Divodasa his worshipper ”, is a reminiscence 
of primitive Aryan raids far away from Harappa in Sind. 
See I. 3, above.— T. K. J.] 

• (b) Sutta Nipata : The Muni Sutha , by N. A. Jayawickrama. 
“ The earlier inscriptional evidence ” (earlier than Milinda 
Panha, circa 80 B.C., which quotes Suttha Nipata) “from 
the Bhabru Minor Rock Edict of Asoka shows that the Muni 
Sutta was a popular piece even as early as the third century 
B.C” 
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(c) Some Corrections of Geiger's Mahdvamsa Translation 

(contd.), by Rev. A. P. Buddhadatla. * 

(d) Christian Missionary Enterprise in the Early British 
Period , by Rev. C. N. V. Fernando, (a) Lond. M. Society 
since 1805, (b) Baptist Missions since 1812. 

(e) Some Problems of Translation and Interpretation. (1) 
of Pali, and other terms, by K. N. Jayatilaka. 

Gavganath Jha Research Institute — Journal of the. Nov. 1948 
(VoL VI, Part I). Allahabad. 

(a) Slavery as Known to Early Buddhists , by Dr. B. C. Law, 

Calcutta. When Megasthenes said no person in India, not 
even a foreigner, was held as a slave, he must have meant 
that there were no de-fur e slaves (in the small portion of 
India known to him in person) . Arthasastra (10 kinds of 
slaves including Mleccha slaves) , Buddha (Ayyas and 
dasas masters and slaves, in the Frontier) , Manu (7 kinds) , 
Jain books (6 kinds), Buddhist books, &c., mention slavery 
in India. “ Slavery was so common (in India) that not only 
the kings and wealthy people, but also the Brahmins and 
recluses and villagers and farmers kept slaves in their 
custody ”. “ It is not a fact that the Buddha had not exerted 

himself in the interest of the slaves and the servants ”. 

(b) Sanskrit Drama in a Comparative Light (contd.) , by 
K. C. Pandey. “ Though Sanskrit drama differs from both 
English and Greek dramas, particularly tragedies — yet there 
is fair similarity in the treatment of the subject matter and 
the technique adopted for it ”. 

(c) Whitehead and Sankara (contd.), by P. Nagaraja Rao. 

(d) Some Outstanding Features of the Advaita Philosophy 
according to Sureswara , by Veeramani Prasad Upadhyaya. ■ 
“ Of all the Sankara’s direct disciples traditionally admitted 
to be so, Sureswara figures as the most prominent, and he 
has left behind a number of works.” 

(e) Hindu Law , a Code of Duties , by K. R. R. Sastry. 

“ In a community like that of the ancient Hindus saturated 
with religion and philosophy, it is not surprising that their 
ancient scriptures — Srutis and Smrtis — should be almost 
replete with one’s duties, rather than rights.” “ Medhatithi 
(9th cent. A.D.) and Viswarupa (identified with Sureswara- 
charya, beginning of 9th cent.) particularly have strenuously 
established the Vedic origin of the Smrtis ”, 
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London Institute of Historical Research — Bulletin of the, 
Vol. XXII, No. 65, May, 1949. 

(a) A. F, Polland , 1869-1948, by C. H. Williams. 

(b) Considerations on the War of American Independence , 
by Gerald S. Graham. 

(c) Select Documents — XLIV : Two unpublished letters of 
Thomas Cromwell , by G. R. Elton. (Letters of 27 May 1538, 
and 13 September 1539). 

(d) Dictionary of National Biography — Correction of errors, 
and revision, Aldrich to Young. 

London School of Oriental and African Studies — Bulletin oj the. 
Vol XIII, Part i, 1949. 

(a) Is Episcopacy a Jewish Institution , by Alfred Guillaume. 

“ To me it is clear — (others may pursue it in greater detail) 
— that m the apostolic church bishops were not ordained or 
consecrated as such. They were themselves presbyters — 
gradually they assumed a precedence which strictly — per- 
tained to the presbytery as a whole — As such an autocratic 
office was certainly not Jewish in origin, doubtless those 
who see in the growth of episcopacy the workings of the 
Roman mind, with its love of authority and central govern- 
ment, will find some conminauon in the foregoing/’ 

(b) Caucasia in the History of Mayydfdriqin (on a left tri- 
butary of the Tigris , at 70 kilometers N.E. of Amid ~ Diyar- 
bukr), by V. Minorsky. From A.D. 1121, from a MS. in 
vulgar Arabic, dating shortly after 1176. 

(c) The Aramaic ( fragmentary , 10 in. X 8 in.) Inscription 
of Asoka found in Lampaka, by W. B. Henning (with 
2 plates) . Sanskrit Lampaka, or Lambaka, the ultima Thule 
of Jambudvipa ( = India) is Laghman, a district on the left 
(northern) bank of the Kabul river, a little above Jalalabad. 

% There are five Middle Indian expressions in it, which are 
copied from Asoka’s Prakrit inscriptions, and indicate the 
identity of those inscriptions, viz. 5th Pillar Edict, 9th Rock 
Edict (?), 4th R. E., 3rd P. E. (?), 13th R. E., and 5th 
R. E. (?). All the five M. I. expressions end with “shyty”, 
which stands for sahite — Sanskrit sahitam, or samhitam = 
composed of, accompanied by, etc. Another Aramaic inscrip- 
tion had been discovered at Sirkap, Taxila, “ which most 
scholars now attribute to Asoka’s reign 

(d) Recent Work on the Indus Civilization , by A. L. Basham. 
, Dr. Mackay’s excavations at Chanhu-daro, since 1935, have 
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shown 44 that the culture of which the Harappa (Sind) 
remains are the type was superseded, in this part of Sind, 
at any rate, by later intrusive cultures, those of Jhukar and 
Jhangar The abandonment of the well-fortified Indus 
cities took place “ as late as the sixteenth century B.C.” “ The 
pattern of the Indus political system was similar to that of 
Sumer — a priest-king governing a servile population 
through a rigid bureaucracy.” The Harappa people had 
coffin burial, about 50 having been uncovered at Cemetery 
R 37 in Harappa (1946 A.D.). The second Harappa ceme- 
tery (H), where fractional urn-burials of a people of a later 
intrusive culture have been exhumed, suggests 4 4 that these 
people were Aryans Prof. Wheeler 44 associates the fall 
of Harappa with the protohistoric advent of the Aryans ”, 
and adds that 44 on circumstantial evidence Indra stands 
accused. Nevertheless, Indra’s hostile citadels, (in the 
Rgveda) may be represented not by the Harappa cities but 
by others yet unknown to us.” See III, 1 above. 

Indra is called vanik ( ~ literally trader, i.e. one who pos- 
sessed enough wealth to barter). The tombs in the north- 
ern slopes of the Caucasus are of Aryan chieftains, and the 
masses of gold and silver buried in the enormous burrows 
must partly be loot from the rich states south of the range — 
manifest in the gold and silver lions and bulls that decorated 
the canopy under which one prince was laid to rest. We 
may suspect that the ancestors of the Indians and the Ira- 
nians discovered as free-booters the roads that eventually 
led them to the throne of Mitanni and to the Indus Valley ”, 
says Gordon Childe in The Aryans (pp. 30, 193, &c.). 

[ 44 Indra overthrew for Divodasa his worshipper a hundred 
cities made of stone ”, says Rgveda, IV. 30. 20. Does this 
refer to Harappan cities, or is it a reminiscence of those 
destroyed elsewhere by the ancestors of the Aryans before 
their exodus to the Indus ? See III, 1 above. The 1,030 — 
pillard abode of Mitra and Varuna in Rgveda II, 41*5 may 
be a reference to one of the palaces far away from India. — 
T. K. J.] 

Dr. De Hevesy sets striking similarity between the Indus 
script and the Easter Island pictographs, while Prof. Hrotizy, 
unlike Meriggi and Heras take it as proto-Dravidian, re- 
gards the language as 44 an Indo-European tongue of the 
centum group”. Basham, brands Fr. Heras’ as 44 fantastic 
translations, and Dr. Meriggi’s and Fr. Heras’ as 44 strange 
readings” pp. 143-44). 
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The mysterious cult-object frequently depicted on the Indus 
seals in conjunction with a sacred bull is believed by Prof. 
Koppers actually to represent ” a magic table similar to that 
used by the Gonds ” (of India) . 

Now the identity of the earliest bead material in India with 
that of Mesopotamia is very striking, and therefore, Dr. 
M. G. Dikshit, author of Etched Beads in India. (Deccan 
College, Poona, 1949) accepts the conclusion of Gordon 
Childe that India was the centre of bead manufacture and 
that the workshops of the etched beads at Ur of the Chaldees 
were named by the Indus valley artisans. 

(e) Notes on Ptolemy (contd.) by J. Ph. Vagel. 

Contra Lassen and others Apokopa (steep, precipitous, or 
a ridge of bluffs in Greek) in India, or Poinai Theon (= the 
punishment, or vengeance of the gods, i.e. the mountain 
range very difficult to cross) is probably the mountainous 
region of Rath, inhabited by the Bhils, which is formed by 
a branch of the Vindhyas that strikes northwards towards 
Udaipur, and constitutes the western boundary of the Malwa 
Plateau, though it is not one of the 4 Kulaparvatas 

Arouaia, Ptolemy’s 7th and easternmost mountain in “India 
intra Gangem ”, with Salakenoi people in the neighbour- 
hood, must be identified with the Eastern Ghats, the name 
of the people Aruvalar, or their country Aruvanadu, bet- 
ween the Palar and Southern Pennar, having been applied 
by Ptolemy or rather the Tamilians to the mountain, Aruva- 
malai in Tamil — literally the Aruva-mountain, which is to 
be explained as the mountain of the land called Aruva). 

(f) Phonology of Sinhalese Inscriptions up to the end of 
the 10th cent, (contd.), by P. B. F. Wijeratne. Criticism of 
Geiger. 

(g) Malay History from Chinese Sources , by R. C. Winstedt. 
They are inaccurate in the case of Parameswara alias Megat 
Iskandar Shah after conversion to Islam, and others of 15th 
century. 

Mysore University — Half-yearly Journal of the. New Series, 
Section B, Vol. IX, No. 2, March 1949. 

(a) Hastingsites from Mysore , by M. G. Chakrapani Naidu. 

(b) Algal Structures from the Cuddapah Limestones (Pre- 
Cambrian), South India , by M. R. Srinivasa Rao, M.Sc. 

(c) Contributions to the Flora of Nandi Hills , Part II, by 
M. J. Tirumalachar, B.A., Razi, and B.G.I. Swamy. Addi- 
tions to the common flowering plants of Nandi Hills. 

J. 15 
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Numismatic Society of India — Journal of the. Vol, X, Part 11, 
Dec. 1948, issued July 1949. 

(a) Rare and Unique coins froin the Bayana Gupta Hoard, 
by Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. A new 
coin-type of Kachagupta with Garudadhvaja and Chakra- 
dhvaja, which shows (contra Heras) that Garudadhvaja was 
not unknown to Kacha. A new Samudragupta variety of the 
standard type. Rare and unique types of Chandragupta II. 
Interesting and unique coins of Kumaragupta I. 

(b) The Art of Gupta Coins, by B. S. Sitholey. Foreign 
influence supposed by Vincent Smith and Prof. Elliot Smith, 
is a fiction. 

(c) A Unique Gold coin ( dated 746 A.H./1343 A.D.) of 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, Sultan of Mabar 14th cent.)by C. R. 
Singhal, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. This Mahmud 
was one of the “ Sultans of Madura 51 from Jalaiud-din Ahsan 
Shah (father-in-law of the traveller Ibn-Batuta) to the year 
1378. They had better be called Sultans of Ma’bar, the Arab 
and Persian name (13th-14th cent.) for Coromandel and 
Karnatic coasts of India. 

(d) Kasrawad Hoard of (36) Silver Punch-marked coins 
(round square , or rectangular), by D. B. Diskalkar, M.A. 
Indore. The hoard can definitely be assigned to the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. 

(e) Inaugural Address (at Delhi, 27-12-48), by Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti, Director General of Archaeology in India. 

(f) Presidential Address (on the same date) by Dr. J. M. 
Unwala, M.A., Ph.D. (Heidelberg). A general survey of the 
Treasure-Trove finds in different parts of India ; new acqui- 
sitions of the Lucknow Museum ; the problem of the mono- 
grams on the coins of the Greek Series ; and the problem 
of the Indian seals. 

Oriental MSS . Library — Bulletin of the Madras Govt . Vol. II, 
No. 1, 1949. 

Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi and 
Arabic MSS. included. 

Oriental Research — Journal of (Madras). Vol. XVII, Part I, Sept. 
1947, published 1949. 

(a) Three (Sanskrit) Ramayana Recensions (of Bengal, 
N. W. India, and South India), by C. Bulcke, S. J., Allahabad 
University. 
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It is probable that Valmiki wrote it round about 300 B.C., 
or at the latest as Winternitz says during the 3rd cent. B.C. 
it is generally admitted that it contained the matter corres- 
ponding to the actual Kandas II to VI only, the Bala — and 
Uttara — kandas being later additions. 

(b) Sanskrit and Greek Metres, by H. N. Randle, India 
Office, London. Sanskrit metre has very close connection 
with Greek and Latin metre. But the latter is borrowed 
wholesale from Greek. “The patterns of Sanskrit versifi- 
cation are so similar to those found in Greek that what is 
true of one should be true of the other ”. 

(c) Early Kadamba Chronology , by Dr. G. S. Gai, Ootaca- 
mund. The probable, revised, dates range from Myura- 
sarman (A.D. 320-45) to Harivarman (519-30) and Krishna- 
varman II (520-40) . But “ we must await fresh discoveries 
for the clarification of the fixed, doubtful, and controversial 
points connected with the early Kadamba history.” 

Venkateswara Oriental Institute , Tirupati — Journal of the. Sri. 
Vol. IX, No. 2. July — Dec. 1948. 

(a) East and West Religion and Philosophy , by Prof. K. C. 
Varadachari, M.A., Ph.D. 

(b) Rg Veda and Purvottara Mimamsa Methods of Inter- 
pretation, by Sri D. T. Tatacharya, M.O.L. 

(c) Agriculture in the Vedas and the Epics , by Sri N. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A. 

(d) Sanskrit , Tamil, and Telugu MSS. published. 

(e) A Sanskrit Encyclopaedia in Manuscript (compiled in 
over 40 years since 1859 by Venkata Rangacharyulu of 
Vizagapatam), by P. V. Ramanujaswami, M.A. See Vol. 
VII, No. 2, Vol. VIII, No. 2, and a forthcoming issue of the 
same Journal of SVOI, Tirupati. 


T. K. Joseph. 
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